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Fave You the (Conference abit? 


By .fJames 1. Collins 
cAuthor of ‘“‘Human Nature in Selling Goods,”’ ‘‘The Art of Handling Mlen,’’ Etc. 


3) 10 a.m. they told him Smith had not 
arrived, so he said he would look in again 
later. At 11:15 they said Smith had come 
in and gone out again. At noon they told 
him that Smith could not be seen—he was 
in conference. 

The visitor said that he thought 
Smith would be glad to know that he was 








in the office. Would they telephone his 














name in? But subordinates were firm. 
The idea of interrupting a conference! So the visitor said he 
must try to see Mr. Smith some other time, and left his card 
and departed. 

When Smith came out of the conference and saw that card, 
he went through the ceiling. For the visitor was purchasing 
agent for a large western company, and had dropped in to see 
Smith on his way home from a buying trip, because he liked the 
kind of fellow Smith was and the cordial letters he wrote—which 
were very different from the stereotyped “Mr. Smith cannot be 
interrupted—he is in a conference.” 

Do you suffer from the great American conference habit? 

This habit has been growing amazingly the past 10 years. 
Originally it started with the very good idea that, because busi- 
ness organizations were spreading out and personal contact diffi- 
cult to maintain, team work could be promoted by bringing the 
men together every so often from departments and branches. 

But nowadays, wherever two or three are gathered together, 
even in everyday routine talk, that is sanctified by the term “con- 
ference.” And a man in conference is supposed to wear a cloak 
of inaccessibility. Nothing else on earth counts. 

In most cases, this is pure camouflage! 

Nine conferences out of ten are debating societies and rest 
cures. They are debating societies because, when more than 
two or three men undertake to discuss business matters without 
the strong control that ought to mark a real conference, they 
simply talk around the bush, and destroy concentration. And, 
because not one conference in ten is held to a strict program by 
an executive who knows where to start and when to leave off, the 
net result usually is a letting down of mental efficiency that makes 
the conference restful, but nothing more. 

The most efficient business nation in the world, undoubtedly, 
is England. 

The American lands in London, anticipating a series of 
world beating conferences, and is told that at 2:10 p.m. Wednes- 
day afternoon Sir Charles Smith will see him for 15 minutes. 
The appointment is sacred. Sir Charles is waiting, and promptly 
turns out the previous visitor, and finishes with the American on 
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schedule. All the facts must be summarized so that Sir Charles 
may give his decision. It may be a matter of millions involving 
concentrated affairs on the other side of the world. It is decided 
with a clearness and definiteness that makes the American head 
go round—and thus Sir Charles is able to spend Friday noon to 
Tuesday morning at his country home. 

Not long ago a new manager took charge of a business so 
hypnotized with the conference idea that it was falling to pieces. 
Able men were quickly lost because they could get nothing done. 
No matter what project was proposed, the conference crowd held 
an autopsy on it. The bigger it happened to be, the greater 
the necessity for careful consideration, they said. 

A preliminary conference debated the matter, and clearly 
brought out all the objections against it, and reduced initiative 
and energy to doubts and delays. Then all the misgivings were 
handed over to subcommittees, who held other conferences upon 
them, until finally the project was set aside altogether, to wait 
until times got better or the weather changed. That business 
had degenerated into an organization of debating clubs. 

What the new manager did was very simple. Going back 
to first principles for debating societies, he applied ordinary par- 
liamentary rules to hold discussion on the track and run it on 
schedule, and wielded the gavel on anybody who tried to wreck 
the train or lead it off on a ramble through the woods. He cut 
down the number of conferences, and made those that were neces- 
sary thoroughly unrestful by humorous and caustic comment for 
the fellows who doubted and dissembled. 

When a subordinate attended one of this manager’s confer- 
ences, he got enough things to do to keep him busy a week, 
with full authority to carry them out, and the obligation to come 
into the next conference bringing results. 

Best of all, he utterly destroyed the myth about the sanctity 
of a conference. No western buyer ever showed up in that office 
to see their Mr. Smith and found Smith inaccessible. Five min- 
utes before a conference started, the manager’s secretary took 
her station in the general reception room. She was there to 
represent the manager—and nobody who ever had business with 
that concern slipped out of her memory. She knew faces and 
names, and would recognize a voice over the telephone a year 
after she had last heard it. She was even more solicitous about 
a stranger than in taking care of some visitor she knew. 

Had that westerner turned up to see Smith, she would have 
called Smith out. Better than that, she often sent the visitor 
into the conference room, and there he saw his man and met other 
men of importance in the company, and perhaps brought live 
information and a fresh outside point of view upon the matter 
they were conferring about. 
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HERE the Monongahela 
and Allegheny _ rivers 
unite to form the Ohio 
River in western Pennsyl- 
vania, Pittsburgh sprawls across the 
hills and valleys—teeming workshop of 
the world. The area of the city proper 
is about 50 square miles and its popu- 
lation approaches 700,000. Practically, 
however, Pittsburgh is synonymous with Allegheny 
County: the city’s industrial plants are scattered 
throughout the county and the workers of the town 
often make their homes miles beyond the urban limits. 
The area of the county is 725 square miles; the popu- 
lation is about 1,500,000. Within 30 miles of Pitts- 
burgh there is a population of more than 2,000,000. 
Just 200 years ago this district was a rugged wil- 
derness. Pittsburgh’s incorporation as a borough oc- 
curred in 1794; as a city, in 1816. Today the fol- 
lowing astounding industrial facts apply to the greater 
Pittsburgh district: it produces one fifth of the coun- 
try’s pig iron, one fourth of its steel, one sixth of 
its glass, not to mention a large percentage of its 
prepared foodstuffs, petroleum products, machinery 
and chemicals; one eighth of the nation’s output of 
natural gas is consumed within 30 miles of Pittsburgh; 
40 per cent of the country’s soft coal is mined within 
100 miles of the city; the section’s coke works pro- 
duce one fifth of the world’s consumption. Many of 
the country’s most enormous industrial plants are 
situated here—the largest aluminum finishing plant in 
the world, the largest steel fabricating plant, the 
greatest wire manufacturing plant and airbrake works, 
one of the largest electric manufacturing plants, to 
mention but a few. 


Heavy Bread Eaters 


ATURALLY, the manpower required to keep 

these great industries moving is enormous. La- 
borers constitute a large percentage of Pittsburgh’s 
population, and laborers like bread and eat lots of it. 
This is especially true of those of foreign extraction— 
Italians, Slavs, Poles, Russians, Mexicans and others. 
The colored population of the district is about 150,000; 
Negroes, however, are fonder of corn products than 
of white bread. 

Thus, because of this large foreign element which 
performs this heavy and hunger producing work, the 
Pittsburgh area has a very large per capita consump- 
tion of flour. Upwards of 1,500,000 bbls are con- 
sumed each year in Allegheny County. 

An especially high type of flour is used in the 
Pittsburgh district, with business about evenly divided 
between springs and hard winters. Soft wheat flour 
is brought in from Ohio, while the western Pennsyl- 
vania product is also used. 

All types of bakery merchandising are to be found 
in Pittsburgh—wholesale, retail, chain store and house- 
to-house. Much of the bread consumed in the district 
is hearth baked, long bread dusted with corn meal; 
in fact, 40 per cent of the production of one large 
bakery in the city is of that variety. Jewish con- 
sumers create a considerable demand for twists with 
poppy or caraway seeds. One of the largest pro- 
ducers of matzoth in the United States—probably the 
only larger plant is one in Cincinnati—is situated in 
Pittsburgh. This bakery produces matzoth for months 
before the Jewish Passover, shipping the product to 
various parts of the country for that season. Ice 
cream cones and pretzels are also made in large quan- 
tities. 


Bakery Products Important 


ETAIL sales of all products in Allegheny County 

in 1927 totaled $558,970,600, or nearly $437 per 
capita. Quite naturally, there is strong competition 
among bakers for that portion of the average Pitts- 
burgher’s expenditure which goes for food. Manu- 
factories of bakery products are among the district’s 
most important industrial establishments, along with 
iron and steel plants, meat packing, confectionery, food 


preparations, chemicals, foundry and machine shops,. 


clay products, glass, etc. It is estimated that there 


are more than 300 bakeries in the district, some 15 - 


of which are leading wholesalers. The district’s bread 
and bakery output approximates $40,000,000 annually. 
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‘Pittsbu rgh’s ‘Bread 


By .John P. Broderick 


HONORE 


“My father was a mighty Vulcan, 
I am Smith of the land and sea, 
The cunning spirit of Tubal Cain 
Came with my marrow to me.... 


“I am swarth with the soot of my furnace, 
I drip with the sweats of toil, 
My fingers throttle the savage wastes, 
I tear the curse from the soil.” 
From “PrrrssurcH,” sy Ricuarp REALrF. 


HONORS 


In 1926 the figure was $35,000,000, placing Pittsburgh 
fourth among the cities of the country as a manufac- 
turer of such products. For comparative purposes it 
should be noted that in that year the district’s slaugh- 
tering and meat packing products were valued at 
$30,000,000; pickles, preserves and sauces, $23,000,000. 

The largest bread producer in Allegheny County is 
a chain store. Two such systems manufacture their 
own bread; one other ships it in from another point 
or buys from wholesalers, but it is understood soon 
will establish a large modern plant, having recently 
added 115 stores to its total by absorbing another 
established chain. At present, one baking company 
which has half a dozen retail stores is launching an 
extensive expansion program, with 50 stores and a 
central manufacturing plant as the immediate object. 
The wholesalers truck their products to points within 
a 35-mile radius,—there are nearly 200 incorporated 
communities within that area,—but little is shipped be- 
yond, owing to strong local competition in the larger 
near-by towns. The city proper, as well as the nu- 
merous suburbs, contains a surprising number of first 
class retail stores, the great majority of which are 
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-A Toast to Toast 


By Grace WtcKinstry 


RISP slice of bread, we toast you! 
For, be we- sick or well 
There is no dish, broth, meat or fish 
With your delicious smell; 
What is so appetizing 
As golden-toasted bread? 
Hot, freshly made, on platters laid, 
The scrambled eggs’ broad bed. 


Plain toast, when one is ailing, 

But otherwise with jam! 

No other food smells quite so good, 
Not coffee, spice cake, ham; 

The plainest folk may have you, 

For bread is right at hand, 

Yet, wholesome friend, on you depend 
The chefs of every land. 


On you they pour creamed oysters 
Or spread rich sandwich paste, 
Asparagus they send to us 

On wide brown toast-strips placed; 
For entrees they cut circles, 
Triangle-toasts for stew, 

O helpful toast, the world may boast 
Of sucha food as you! 
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doing a most satisfactory business jp 
bread and other bakery products. 4 
large percentage of the retailers visiteq 
told the writer a short time ago that 
business was “good; can’t complain at 
all”; and when bakers tell you that busi- 
ness is good, it is good. 

The fact is that a healthy condition 
now exists within the breadstuffs indus- 
try in Pittsburgh. Local independents, working jin 
conjunction with the consolidated baking companies, 
have come to realize that they need a gréater margin 
of profit in selling their bread and cake and pie. No 
unfair .agreements have been entered into; the situa- 
tion simply has been faced, with the result that price 
cutting is coming to be considered as an unpopular 
pastime. The chain store interests are likewise work- 
ing toward the same end,—fair prices for all,—and, 
in consequence, little trouble is being felt from “bread 
leaders.” 

Most satisfactory relations exist between bakers 
and supply men. Such close friendships have been 
built up among members of the trade that it is rather 
difficult for new bakers and flour and supply men 
to break into Pittsburgh. 

A notable fact stands out: there has not been an 
independent Pittsburgh bakery taken over by a com- 
bination in the past 15 years, the independents being 
satisfied to continue their status and make quality 
goods to compete in the market with the quality goods 
of their competitors. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club is an alert, active or- 
ganization made up of mill representatives, some of 
these men being from branch offices of mills and others 
being strong local jobbers. The club has a repre- 
sentative membership, and its meetings are very well 
attended. It might be mentioned, parenthetically, that 
not a single barrel of flour, except a very limited 
amount of whole wheat and graham, is produced in 
Pittsburgh. 

Golf is a popular sport with the city’s bakers, flour 
men and other allied tradesmen, and some of the 
members of the trade belong to a club which plays 
every two weeks. 

Bakers of this district have caught the idea that 
the thing to be striven for is quality production, 
competing with the housewife and with other foods 
instead of among themselves. Some of the most 
laudable research work on bread has been done in past 
years at the Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, where The 
Fleischmann Co. of New York now maintains a fel- 
lowship. The fact that fewer foreigners, heavy bread 
eaters, are coming into the district since the immigra- 
tion restriction has gone into effect, and that mechan- 
ical devices have affected the amount of human labor 
employed in the steel mills, the coke plants and the 
other industrial shops, means that Pittsburgh bakers 
are farsighted enough to realize that cutthroat com- 
petition in the future will be more disastrous than in 
the past; thus the definite trend toward greater qual- 
ity production. 


Bakery Trade a Seasonal One 


ee ae is not a summer resort town by any 
means, and its population fluctuates considerably, 
dropping off especially in July and August, with the 
result, noticeable perhaps to a lesser extent in all other 
cities, that bakeries do a comparatively quiet business 
at that season. In the rather well-to-do Squirrel Hill 
district of the city, a newsdealer said that there had 
been 1,500 temporary discontinuations of newspaper 
subscriptions, perspiring residents having packed their 
luggage and gone to the seashore, to the mountains, 
or to near-by golf resorts. 

Nevertheless, business was good in August this 
year, compared with other years, and bakers, whole- 
sale and retail, were sanguine. Some of them, like 
their customers, left their worries to assistants and 
themselves went to Atlantic City, or the eastern shore 
of Maryland, or to Europe. One retailer had a sign 
on his door, “On My Vacation—Back Aug. 25.” Those 
remaining yawned, and were pretty generally satisfied. 
They knew that immediately after Labor Day there 
would occur'a remarkable resumption of business & 
tivity; schools would reopen, and summer would be 
ended. 
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EK D 


BAKERS AND THE OLD CLO’S MAN 

NDER “Letters to the Editor” in this issue ap- 

pears a communication from the Associated Bak- 

ers of America and the American Bakers Association 
criticizing comment recently made in the columns of 
The Northwestern Miller on the action of those two 
organizations in supporting the cause of secondhand 
sacks against the proposal of railways to forbid their 
use as flour containers under classification rules. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker 
makes no apology for what was said in the article com- 
plained of. On the contrary, with the utmost good 
will for the officers of the associations and, of course, 
for the baking industry as a whole, it will cheerfully 
restate the same truths, should occasion require. It 
believes that by so doing it will best serve the interests 
of commercial bakers, no matter how many of them 
nor how strongly their organizations may at the mo- 
ment disagree with it. 

Not every refilled flour bag is dirty, but enough of 
them are to create a question of the cleanliness of a 
certain portion of bakery products. The practice of 
repeated use of cloth containers, particularly of jute 
and cotton bags, is of a piece with the old-time base- 
ment bakeshop. Every baker knows where baking 
then stood in public estimation, and knows where it 
stands today as a result of its move above ground and 
into clean, glistening white and sanitary surroundings. 
Baking in the modern sense would not exist but for 
its move into the sunlight. 

Exactly the same situation exists in the matter of 
the use of secondhand bags for flour. The time will 
come when bakers will no more consider having their 
flour packed in old bags than they would contemplate 
moving back into half-lighted basement quarters. They 
think, some of them at least, that using old bags is 
economy. Some day they will realize that it not only 
is waste, but is the worst waste of all—waste of public 
good opinion. 

Granting that the contemplated action of railways 
was actuated only by a desire to reduce damage claims 
and that it had nothing whatever to do with sanita- 
tion, decency and cleanliness, it. yet offered the bread 
industries an easy solution of a long troublesome prob- 
lem, It is a grave mistake not to take advantage of it. 

* * * 

Dr. Charles F. Gillmann, national president of 
the United States division of World Vigilance, 
Inc., whatever that may be, proposes that chain 
stores shall be subject to a graduated license 
tax, beginning with five dollars and doubling for 
each additional store. Having run out of “figur- 
ing paper” in computing the tax on the tenth store, 
we are compelled to estimate that such a scheme 


would be a sad blow to the twenty-five thou- 
sandth store of A. & P. 


* * * 


BAKERS TO THE FRONT 

N a recent circular letter to members, Paul J. 

Brickley, president of the Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, says: 

“We bakers needed and expected to use the flour 
we bought. The mills sold it in good faith. If the 
Price of flour had gone up, we would have expected 
the miller to live up to his contract and deliver us 
good flour. So now let us bakers live up to our honest 
agreements and take out every barrel of flour which 
We have bought.” 

George A. Daut, secretary and business manager of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, in a recent letter to 
this publication, says: 

“We are going to emphasize that it is the baker’s 
duty to live up to the Golden Rule, to do unto the 
miller as he wishes the miller to do unto him. I will 
‘specially emphasize the fact that it is the baker’s 
duty to order out his flour in rotation as he made his 
purchases, which means that he must take out his 
higher-priced flour first. This office stands ready at 
any time to help any miller who may have trouble 
with any baker in Ohio, to intercede for the miller’s 
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cause and to help bring the Ohio baker to respect his 
contract.” 

Straightforward language, leaving no doubt what- 
ever of its meaning. Nor is there any doubt that the 
overwhelming majority of bakers everywhere in the 
country will order out, pay for and use every barrel 
of flour they have purchased, despite the fact that 
much of it was bought at higher than present prices. 
The relatively few who will resort to pretext and 
subterfuge to avoid doing so are as much enemies of 
baking as they are of milling, and bakers’ organiza- 
tions can perform no more useful service to the in- 
dustry than to uncover and expose them. There is 
small chance that a baker who defaults his ordinary 
commercial obligations will be any more honest in his 
day-to-day relations with associates and competitors. 


7 * * 


WISDOM IN OLD STRAW 

AT the risk of threshing over old straw, of repeat- 
ing something that has been said in different 
words again and again, even at risk of boring read- 
ers, which is the worst sin of all and the most diffi- 
cult to avoid, the following is quoted from Sydney 
Anderson’s report on the progress of the committee 
on Federation reorganization, presented in May last: 
“In my comment with reference to the cement in- 
dustry I referred to the fact that they had a budget 
of $3,500,000, which I have no doubt surprises most 
of you. This should have some explanation, and this 
gives me the opportunity to comment on the fact that 
by far the very large portion of this amount is spent 
in research and promotional activities looking toward 
increasing the use of cement, and much of the suc- 
cess which the cement industry has enjoyed has been 
due to the fact that research and promotional work 
has enabled it to keep its market ahead of its produc- 
tion, at least until recently. When you analyze the 
activities of most of these associations you find that 
the success of most of them that have made success 
has been predicated upon promotional activities de- 
signed to increase the uses of the product, both in 


' terms of the purposes for which it can be used and 


the amounts in which it is used. The Portland Cement 
Association, the National Ice Cream Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Walnut Lumber Manufacturers, the 
raisin industry, the banana industry, and dozens of 
industries, have been successful in co-operative pro- 
motional campaigns. An analysis of what they have 
done shows that when you can create a better market 
for the thing you have to sell, the abuses and bad 
practices which are incident to overcapacity and ex- 
cessive competition very largely eliminate themselves.” 
When you create a better market for the thing 
you have to sell, “the abuses and bad practices . 
very largely eliminate themselves.” In the history 
of many other industries and their associational ac- 
tivities the reverse of this is equally true. When the 
market for whatever you have to sell is a declining 
one, abuses and bad practices increase in a direct 
relationship to the misdirected sales effort and over- 
production which result from the reduced demand. 
Milling is trying to force more flour on a market 
which requires less. It already has been proved that 
it lacks the self-control necessary to restore order by 
reducing its demands for sales volume. It has not, 
so far, accepted the wisdom and the necessity for 
increasing consumption of its products as the only 
other alternative. Other industries, for years beset by 
evils of excessive competition, found that promotional 
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campaigns so broadened their outlets that abuses and 
bad practices “very largely eliminated themselves.” 
Some of these industries were forced to act for self- 
preservation. Milling is still healthy, and has the 
chance to elect its course and pursue it with vigor 


and force. 
* * = 


The International Millers’ Consortium, or- 
ganized two years ago at Geneva to give “tech- 
nical and financial assistance” to flour millers, 
is about to increase its capital from ten to fif- 
teen million Swiss francs and secure an addi 
tional ten million francs through issuance of 
bonds. It is said that the Consortium’s capital 
has all along been insufficient for its needs. 
Which, considering its purpose to give financial 
assistance to its members, is understandable. 


7 * * 


NEW LIFE FOR McNARY-HAUGENISM 
hp meagre weeks ago, following complete rejection 

of the farm aid equalization fee scheme by the 
Republican national convention and its dismissal with 
a polite pat on the back by the Democratic conven- 
tion, The Northwestern Miller voiced the widely cur- 
rent view that McNary-Haugenism finally was as 
dead politically as it always was economically. It 
regrets that it now is necessary to retract this opinion, 
and to admit that not only is it again a live issue 
but that it has stronger political indorsement and sup- 
port than ever before in its troubled career. 

Interpretations of Governor Smith’s astonishing 
declaration in its favor in his Omaha speech differ 
in detail, but there is no question of his definite com- 
mitment to the principle of “control of the exportable 
surplus with the cost of lifting it out of the domestic 
market assessed back on the crop benefited.” He 
placed special emphasis upon this phrase, and added 
the specific pledge that “no stone would be left un- 
turned to give immediate and adequate farm relief, 
by legislation carrying into practice this definite prin- 
ciple for which my party and I stand.” 

It is of little moment that Governor Smith denied 
approval of the “exact mechanics and methods em- 
bodied in the bill” The McNary-Haugen scheme is 
one in which the principle is everything, and details 
of enforcement and administration of no consequence. 
Its essentials are the collection of an excise tax or fee 
on the commodity handled, the fund so derived to be 
used to pay the loss on the exported surplus, while 
maintaining domestic prices at a predetermined level. 
This can be done only by government control of mar- 
keting, processing and distribution,—including, in the 
case of wheat, flour milling and the grain trade. There 
is no way of being “for the principle” of McNary- 
Haugen farm aid without being for absolute govern- 
ment control. 

The political effects of Governor Smith’s declara- 
tion have, of course, yet to be measured. It was a 
characteristically bold stroke. Without doubt it will 
alienate the support of many who favored his election 
because of their normal political allegiance, on account 
of his stand on prohibition or because of some other 
real or fancied issue in the present campaign. It is 
also fair to assume that it will accomplish some part 
of its obvious purpose in gaining support from sec- 
tions where farm discontent is believed to be great. 
The net result rests on the knees of the political gods. 

The one certain thing is that the Democratic can- 
didate has disposed of any question as to his own 
position. His election will mean, if he can bring it 
about with the aid of a Congress already twice over- 
whelmingly committed to the scheme, the earliest pos- 
sible enactment of a surplus disposition bill with its 
unavoidable accompaniment of government control of 
grain marketing and flour milling. For good or for 
ill—for the ideal condition promised by its adherents 
or for the widespread ruin predicted by its opponents 
—the socialization of agriculture will be a fact ac- 
complished instead of, as for four years past, only a 
cloud on the horizon. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour sales diminished last week, mills in all sections except 
the Northwest sharing in the declining business. Spring wheat millers sold about 
the same volume as in the preceding week, their bookings averaging about 160 per 
cent of capacity. By far the largest 
part of the buying was done when the 
wheat market first started upward the 
latter part of the week. Buyers who had 
been awaiting a decline became active at 
the first signs of strength, and millers 
were able to accept many orders. The 
sales were scattered over a wide terri- 
tory and to all classes of trade. A larg- 
er proportion of the business was for 
shipment up to June than has hereto- 
fore been the case in the Northwest. 
In the Southwest, the advance in prices 
did not stimulate business and sales fell 
to 82 per cent of capacity, 11 points less than in the previous week. No marked 
change was reported in bookings in other milling sections. After the price ad- 
vances were made, few orders were placed anywhere, as buyers could not believe 
that a real bull market had started, with a North American surplus of 750,000,000 bus. 

Eaxport.—While the strength in wheat did not help domestic sales in the South- 
west, it did bring a spurt in export business, most of which was.'from Latin 
America. The increase was not phenomenally large, and was made up of a few 
fair-sized orders with many scattered small lots. Buffalo also did rather a good 
business with Latin America, and lesser amounts were sold from the Northwest. 
Buffalo is looking forward to a considerably larger trade as the spring wheat move- 
ment gathers force. 

Flour Prices —Quotations were advanced to conform with the rise in wheat 
values, and are 15@25c bbl higher than a week ago. 

Production. —Specifications are coming in steadily, and production in all cen- 
ters is maintaining the gains reported a week ago. Kansas City output was lighter, 
but this loss was offset by the increased running time of interior southwestern 
piants. In the Northwest the opposite was ‘true, Minneapolis mills showing a 10 
per cent gain while country plants lost a like amount. Buffalo production gained 
slightly, as did that of central states mills. Output on the Pacific Coast was 
unchanged. 

Millfeed.—Light offerings were the main support of the millfeed market last 
week. Demand, while consistent, is not heavy, but mills have little trouble in dis- 
posing of current output, and no accumulations are pressing. Mixed car demand 
continues active. The large crop of new corn which soon will be moving to market 
is causing mixers and jobbers to look askance at present millfeed values in relation 
to distant deliveries, and, consequently, practically no future business is being done. 


ad 
European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 25.—(Special Cable)—Higher offers are making trading 
in imported flour extremely difficult and giving home mills an increased advantage, 
as the latter are not responding to the full advance in wheat. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 35s 6d@386s per 280 lbs ($6.04@6.12 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 38s 6d ($5.70 bbl), Kansas export patents 34s ($5.78 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 37s ($6.29 bbl), Australian patents 31s 6d ($5.36 bbl), Argentine low 
grades 23s ($3.91 bbl). Home milled straight run is officially quoted at 31s 
($5.27 bbl), but is selling at equivalent to 30s 6d ($5.19 bbl), ex-mill. 

Liverpool.—Cheap prices for home milled flour are preventing the sale of the 
more expensive imported product. Business is slow and unpromising. Australian 
parcels have been sold at 28s, c.i.f., per 280 lbs ($4.76 bbl). Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 35s 3d@36s per 280 lbs ($5.98@6.12 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 33s 3d ($5.64 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 34s ($5.78 bbl), Australian patents 32s 6d ($5.53 bbl), American 
low grades 29s 6d ($5.02 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour buyers are more strongly inclined than ever to hold off. Spot 
Australian patents are being sold under pressure at 3ls per 280 lbs, ex-store 
($5.27 bbl). Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 31@32s per 280 lbs 
($5.27@5.44 bbl), Canadian winters 35s ($5.95 bbl), American winters 40@42s 
($6.80@7.14 bbl), Australian patents 32s@382s 6d ($5.44@5.53 bbl). 

Belfast—Flour business is confined to small spot lots, and forward buying 
is at a standstill. Offers of imported flour are far too high to bring any busi- 
ness. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34@85s per 280 lbs ($5.78@ 
5.95 bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@382s 6d ($5.36@5.53 bbl), American 
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milled Manitobas 32s 6d ($5.53 bbl), American soft winters 34@35s ($5.78@5,95 
bbl), home milled, delivered, 36s ($6.12 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is practically no business being done in either importeg 
or home milled flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents for October. 
November shipment $6.45@6.75 per 100 kilos ($5.72@5.99 bbl), for December ship- 
ment $6.55@6.85 ($5.81@6.08 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.70@6.90 ($5.96@6\4 
bbl), Kansas straights $6.45@6.70 ($5.72@5.96 bbl), home ‘milled, delivered, 96,49 
($5.69 bbl), Belgian flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Practically no flour business is being done for forward shipment, 
hand-to-mouth buying being the rule. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
$7 per 100 kilos $6.23 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.60 ($5. 87 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.65@7.10 ($5.90@6.32 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Home milled flour is underselling the imported product; conse- 
quently, sales of the latter are small and slow. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents $7.05@7.15 per 100 kilos ($6.26@6.35 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.30 
@6.80 ($5.60@6.05 bbl), Kansas patents $6.75@7.05 ($5.99@6.26 bbl), Oklahoma 
patents $6.60@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), Texas patents $6.80@7.25 ($6.05@6.44 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo—tThere is a fair demand for flour for prompt delivery, but buyers are 
disinclined to do any forward purchasing. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents $6.90 per 100 kilos ($6.14 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.40 ($5.69 bbl), 
Minnesota top patents $7.35 ($6.53 bbl), Kansas patents $7 ($6.23 bbl), American 
rye flour $6 ($5.33 bbl), German rye flour $5.75@6 ($5.09@5.33 bbl). 

WHEAT 

There was no trading in wheat on the recent advance at London. 

pool market is firmer, and there is a fair demand from millers. 


The Liver. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market in London is steady. Middlings are quoted at £8 15s 
ton, and bran at £7 5s. Plate pollards are quiet, being quoted at £7, and for 
October-December shipment at £6 17s 6d. At Liverpool the market is steady, 
with a fair demand. The Belfast market is firm, with a generally fair demand. 
Irish bran is quoted at £10 ton. 

OIL CAKE 

At London, home made cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 2s 6d@£7 13s 9d ton; 
Egyptian £6 165s, ci.f., for September shipment. There is a steady trade of fair 
size at Liverpool. American linseed cake is quoted at £11 10s, Plate pollards 
£11 15s, and American cottonseed meal, new crop, £9 15s@£10 15s. 


OATMEAL 
Weather conditions are restricting trade in oats products at London. Scottish 
meal is quoted at 42s 6d ton, and continental rolled oats at 35s, c.i.f. American 


and Canadian rolled oats are dearer, being quoted at 39s, with meal at 37s. At 
Belfast, business is very difficult to effect, even at cheap prices. Irish rolled oats 
are quoted at 37s 9d, with imported rolled oats at 40s and meal at 37s 6d. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Sep. 23 Sep. 24 NORTHWEST— Sep. 23 Sep. 24 
Sept. 22Sept.15 1927 1926 Sept. 22 Sept. 15 ios 1926 
Minneapolis ...253,595 205,988 322,653 326,965 Minneapolis ...... 55 45 62 
Duluth-Superior 23,885 23,445 33,065 29,290 Duluth-Superior .. 65 63 3 79 
Outside mills*..211,752 261,037 288,013 254,227 Outside mills* ... 68 68 65 60 
Totals ....489,232 490,470 643,731 610,482 Average ..... 61 56 69 82 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City....155,279 170,121 164,809 147,795 Kansas City ...... 78 86 93 84 
Atchison ...... 24,570 21,285 32,005 24,808 Atchison ......... 79 68 107 83 
Wichita ....... 43,173 39,000 43,158 64,218 Wichita .......... 69 62 69 86 
Re 42,035 40,657 39,446 30,040 Salina ............ 89 86 85 79 
St. Joseph .... 28,698 40,992 30,143 46,314 St. Joseph ....... 60 86 63 97 
Omaha ........ 26,719 24,874 25,853 23,128 Omaha .......... 98 91 94 84 
Outside millst.. 241,834 230,914 198,338 253,503 Outside millst ... 77 73 59 76 
Totals ....562,308 567,843 533,752 579,806 Average ..... 17 78 74 82 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTEERN— A 
St: Louis ...... 47,800 34,200 30,600 27,100 St. Louis ......... 56 51 43 
Outsidet .... 51,400 49,800 47,200 49,500 Outsidet ....... 39 57 54 57 
Central States] 79,349 75,992 45,186 54,555 Central States] .. 66 64 76 68 
Southeast ..... 101,603 87,511 100,468 114,221 Southeast ........ 69 57 72 be 
Totals ....280,152 247,503 223,454 245,376 Average ..... 67 59 67 63 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... $2,184 28,481 27,347 29,274 Portland ......... 84 17 44 47 
ee PR 31,244 35,908 37,703 23,229 Seattle ........... 67 717 81 57 
Tacoma ....... 49,186 61,298 43,815 41,253 Tacoma .......... 86 90 17 72 
Totals ....112,614 115,687 108,865 93,756 Average ..... 68 70 66 59 
Buffalo ........ 219,662 208,704 247,166 221,264 Buffalo .......... 86 82 98 98 
Chicago ....... 35,653 34,608 39,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 89 85 97 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 


controlled in that city. {Mills 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


ne 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .......... $6.00@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.35 seed Mer. -25@ 6.75 $...@ 7.75 $6.45@ 6.85 $6.75@ 7.10 $7.10@ 7.35  $7.70@ 7.80 6.70@ 7.10 ma 50@ ss 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.75@ 6.40 6.40@ 7.00 coe Bocce 5.90@ 6.30 7.20@ 7.35 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.60 6.60@ 6.95 6.50@ 7.75 6.30@ 6.70 -@. 
Spring first clear ........... 5.20@ 56.55 5.35@ 5.60 oe Daces 5.40@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.20 A Per 6.00@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.75 ee. Sv ie -@. 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.75@ 6.15 --@.. 6.05@ 6.60 6.30@ 6.80 we ie 6.20@ 6.70 6.50@ 6.85 6.70@ 7.10 6.40@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.85 7.00@ 1.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 5.10@ 5.50 --@.. 5.65@ 5.80 5.20@ 5.70 ie oe hides 6.20 6.00@ 6.35 6.30@ 6.55 2 eoe Mosse 6.00@ 6.55 ee @ eore 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.50@ 5.00 a 4.60@ 5.00 4.60@ 5.10 ee Sere x Pees oot a@ccts ore, wert’ Tor, Siee er. ae ooo @ eves 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.20@ 7.10 on@.. 00 dQ. was 7.00@ 7.25 sSeeinns. § o@e ccs 6.30@ 6.55 0:0 cs @ ccc 6.45@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.50 8.50@ t-4 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.75@ 6.40 --@.. --@. 6.00@ 6.25 --@. 6. 20@ 6.60 *6.65@ 6.90 *5.75@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.45 6.60@ 7.10 7.50@ HH 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.10@ 56.50 er ee --@.. 5.20@ 5.60 és vet * ys ee Coes cove 6.25@ 6.40 we. PP 6.00@ 6. 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.20@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.65 --@.. ---@ 7.05 5. 75@ 6.00" 6.500 6.85 @ 6.90 6.65@ 6.90 7.05@ 7.25 este Biévee 0 @ oer 
Rye flour, Gark ........0000. 4.70@ 4.90 4.65@ 5.00 ere --@ 6.40 4.25@ 4.60- ....@. @ 5.05 5.00@ 5.25 5.40@ 5.60 6's 6 RES 2 be +O. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ice a Toronto sewinniet 
Family patent. he 90@ 7.40 $....@ ; Kansas ........ S.4.. $6.60@ 6.80 Spring top patent{...$....@7.30 -@7.95 Spring exports§....34s@34s 6d 
ee 4.60@ 5.40 peert@e see Ae | 6.70@ 7. 65 8.25@ 8.75 Spring second patentf «+» -@6.70 - @6.95 Ont. 90% patentst. $5.00@5.10 
OGSuteGE ioc oiecses 6.00@ 5.60 ee @ Montana ....... 6.20@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.40 Spring first clear] . - @5.60 - @5.95 Ontario exports§ .......... 5s 


*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices, basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In Jated, Fort William basis. 198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib ‘utes 
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The Bakers’ (onvention at (hicago 


of the convention hotel, the Stevens, 

in Chicago, failed to cover up the 
fact that this week the thirty-first annual 
meeting of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation was being held there. Bakers 
from Texas, from California, from the 
North, and especially from the East, 
thronged the corridors, and, with the 
help of the allied tradesmen, almost 
caused the clerks in charge of the 3,000 
and more rooms in this huge hotel to 
hang out the “House Full” sign. 

At present writing it is difficult to say 
if the attendance is exceptionally large, 
since delegates to the convention still 
are arriving and it will not be until the 
end of the week that anything definite 
along this line will become known. One 
thing is certain—the proportion of bak- 
ers attending, as compared with allied 
tradesmen, is very satisfactory. The 
odds are considered to be about two and 
a quarter to three, meaning that each 
two and a quarter bakers have three 
allied tradesmen to beam upon them. 
This is a better condition than was ex- 
perienced at a recent state convention, 
when there were about 50 allied trades- 
men to look after the five bakers pres- 
ent. There is a record attendance of 
southwestern and northwestern millers, 
and jobbers and brokers of the central 
and eastern states. Bakery delegates are 
fairly representative of the country as a 
whole, although there are certain states 
that seem to have fallen down badly. 
It probably is unnecessary to mention 
this, but every industry that could be 
called “allied” has some representative 
present. 

A number of delegations arrived on 
Sunday to get settled before the conven- 
tion proper began, and the lobby of the 
hotel was full of members of the bread- 
stuffs industry most of that day. It was 
not until Monday, however, that it be- 
came very evident that there was a bak- 
ers’ convention taking place in Chicago. 
Monday morning was devoted to regis- 
tration. A luncheon was served for bak- 
ers at noon. This started the formal 
program. A roll call disclosed the fact 
that New York had the largest state 
delegation present. Pennsylvania claimed 
actual preponderance, but pleaded lack 
of appetite to account for its lower 
luncheon showing. 


ve the labyrinthine proportions 


MR. STUDE REPORTS PROGRESS 


With these preliminaries out of the 
way, Mr. Stude seized the opportunity 
to tell what the association and the 
American Institute of Baking are doing 
for the industry, and what they can do. 
He called upon each department head to 
explain the work that was done by him, 
with the result that those present were 
given a clear picture, not only of the 
activities but of the possibilities of the 
association and its institute. 

The second annual meeting of the 
house of delegates followed the luncheon. 
This body was formed when the associa- 
tion was reorganized last year. L. J. 
Schumaker, Philadelphia, a past presi- 
dent, was unanimously elected chairman, 
and proceeded to ask for the report of 

credentials committee which had ex- 
amined the rights of nominees for dele- 
gates. Tom Smith, acting secretary of 
the association, read rules for conduct 
and operation drawn up by the organi- 
zation committee. Among the rules, 
which were adopted, the most acceptable 
Probably was the one limiting speeches 

fore the house to 10 minutes each. 

Mr. Stude had a few words to say 
about association finances, which ap- 
peared to be very satisfactory. He 
found the credit balance slightly larger 

last year’s, as far as could be esti- 
mated at present, and that there had 

a growth in receipts from dues of 
over $14,500. He followed his remarks 
om finance with his presidential address, 
Which consisted of a brief but very com- 
Prehensive, report of the doings of both 
the association and the institute during 


the past year, together with some prog- 
nostication concerning 1929. 

A great deal had been accomplished 
during the year, Mr. Stude said, in the 
way of bettering trade relations. It was 
gratifying to report that an understand- 
ing had been reached between the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association and the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Wholesale 
and Retail. 

Mr. Stude told of the work that the 
national body was doing to combat food 
fakers, and cited as examples of the 
success of this work the fact that cer- 
tain of the prominent antiwhite-bread 
gentry were now almost without. jobs. 
Another activity of the association—an 
attempt to get the government to make 
a national survey of the consumption of 
farm products—had not so far proved 
successful. This was primarily because 


laboratory would also be dealt with. It 
had been found that the laboratory was 
being used less and less by members, not 
so much because it had not found favor 
with bakers, but more because there had 
been a marked improvement in the qual- 
ity of the ingredients that bakers used. 
There was, therefore, less need for them 
to discover if they were being “faked.” 
In November the board will also try to 
work out some plan whereby a research 
council may be formed, to include mem- 
bers from the milling, grain and farming 
industries, and have as its purpose the 
discovery of ways and means to improve 
the growing and manufacture of cereal 
products. 

Mr. Schumaker, in complimenting Mr. 
Stude on his brief, to-the-point speech, 
said that few members realized the real 
hard work that the president of the as- 











OSEPH A. LEE, 

of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, 
upon retiring as 
president of the 
Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, 
became a member of the 
executive committee. 





















AMES G. PARRY, 
manager of the bulk 
Crisco department 
of the 
Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, was elected 
president of the 
Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry 
to succeed 
Joseph A. Lee. 














such a survey would cost at least $50,- 
000, and it would require an act of Con- 
gress to authorize it. He therefore sug- 
gested that bakers should do their ut- 
most to persuade state governments to 
follow the example of Pennsylvania and 
carry out some such survey as that state 
did. 

Mr. Stude apologized somewhat for 
the present paper that the association 
publishes quarterly — The Journal. 
Whether from modesty or not, he said 
that he found the job of editor rather 
too much for him, and confessed that the 
paper was not up to his intentions. He 
urged bakers to suggest improvements. 
It was afterward proposed that The 
Journal should be devoted to technical 
articles written as the result of research 
work done at the institute. 


SCHOOL MAY BE ENLARGED 


Mr. Stude announced that the school 
of the American Institute of Baking 
probably would be enlarged, and that the 
committee which had been working out 
the details of this improvement had sub- 
mitted a long report which would be con- 
sidered at a special meeting of the 
board of governors scheduled for Nov. 
19-20. At that time the future of the 


sociation had to do. He was reminded 
of a remark by the inventor of the whirl- 
wind motor, the one that took Lindbergh 
across the Atlantic. Mr. Chamberlain, 
the inventor, was asked if it did not 
annoy him to think that Lindbergh had 
become universally famous as the result 
of being carried across the Atlantic by 
the product of his (Mr. Chamberlain’s) 
brain, while he remained comparatively 
unknown. “Why, no,” he replied, “I 
don’t give a darn. After all, we’ve 
all heard of Paul Revere, but who ever 
has heard of the name of his horse?” 


THE FIELD MAN’S ADVENTURES 


The acting secretary of the association, 
Tom Smith, gave an interesting account 
of his doings while working as field man 
for the group. He backed up his re- 
marks with tale-telling statistics which 
showed that he had spent little of the 
year at home, and had probably ruined 
his digestion by 165 days of meals at 
country hotels in the cause of bringing 
the association to the bakers, rather than 
expecting them to come to it. He said 
that he had covered about half of the 
United States, and that it would seem 
that his work must have been successful, 
judging by the increase in dues before 


mentioned. It was brought out that this 
phase of the association’s activities would 
be broadened so that every group of 
bakers could at all times be kept in 
touch with some member of the national 
association’s staff. 

During the general discussion that de- 
veloped later, Mr. Stude was asked to 
take steps whereby members of the as- 
sociation, especially those who sat in the 
house of delegates, might be notified 
periodically of the doings of the national 
association. Mr. Stude said that he 
would keep this in mind, and expressed 
a hope that delegates would reciprocate 
and keep him informed of the things 
that were troubling and interesting bak- 
ers. 

Prior to adjourning, the state dele- 
gates elected unanimously a number of 
men to fill vacancies that had occurred 
on the board of governors during the 
past year. The term of a number of 
governors had expired, and some of them 
were re-elected. Those returned for an- 
other term were R. R. Beamish, Los 
Angeles, W. J. Freihofer, Philadelphia, 
E. J. Hotchkiss, Binghamton, N. Y., L. 
J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, and Bryce 
B. Smith, Kansas City, Mo. The fol- 
lowing new governors were elected: for 
a one-year term, T. A. McGough, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Henry Conrad, Momence, 
Ill; for a two-year term, Joseph F. Re- 
gan, Minneapolis, Alton B. Hastings, 
Jr., Boston, A. H. Piper, Chicago, and 
W. J. Barr, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ALLIED TRADES LUNCHEON 


The annual luncheon of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry was also 
held on Monday. The North Ball Room 
of the Stevens Hotel was filled to capac- 
ity. James G. Parry, manager of the 
bulk Crisco department of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, was elected 
president to succeed J. A. Lee, general 
sales manager for The Fleischmann Co. 
George P. Reuter, of the Malt-Diastase 
Co., New York, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and C. H. Van Cleef, of The 
Fleischmann Co., was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, a position he has filled 
to the utmost satisfaction since the or- 
ganization was formed. As members of 
the executive committee for three years 
the following were elected: Joseph A. 
Lee, The Fleischmann Co., New York; 
H. R. McLaughlin, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; Ben E. Ricketts, Flour 
Mills of America, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Lee opened the meeting, following 
a fine luncheon, and Ellis C. Baum, a 
past president, entertained the large 
number of members present with several 
of his choicest stories. Henry Stude, 
president of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, broke away from the bakers’ 
lunch long enough to extend greetings 
to the allied men. He was much im- 
pressed by the splendid attendance, say- 
ing that the bakers’ luncheon was not so 
well patronized. The old saying was that 
the allied trades always took the bakers 
away from the business meetings, but 
this luncheon proved that theory entirely 
wrong. He asked the allied trades to 
help build up the spirit of closer co- 
operation between bakers’ associations, 
adding that there is no competition be- 
tween bakers’ organizations. 

In recognition of the banner work done 
by Mr. Van Cleef these many years, 
Murray Guthrie presented him with a 
beautiful traveling bag in behalf of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
On motion of Mr. Lee, Gordon Smith, 
the “Daddy” of the Allied Trades body, 
was unanimously elected an honorary 
member of the Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry. He was given credit for 
being really responsible for the forma- 
tion of the organization, and was pre- 
sented with an honorary membership 
certificate. 

The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers held an executive session Sunday 
afternoon, Sept. 23. All sections of the 

(Continued on page 1218.) 
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EXPERIMENTS UPHOLD 
HEAT DRYING PROCESS 


Canadian Investigations Find No Injury to 
Milling and Baking Qualities of Arti- 
ficially Dried Grain 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Concluding a two-day con- 
ference at which the results of two years’ 
investigation of the problems connected 
with the drying of tough and damp 
wheat were considered, the associate 
committee on grain research of the Na- 
tional Research Council announced yes- 
terday that the experiments showed con- 
clusively that grain can be dried without 
injury to its milling and baking qualities. 
The investigation has been carried on 
jointly by the National Research Coun- 
cil, the universities of Alberta, Saskatch- 
ewan, and Manitoba, and the Dominion 
grain research laboratory at Winnipeg. 

Subdividing all test samples equally 
between the four laboratories, four inde- 
pendent results on every test were ob- 
tained, which when compared showed a 
marked correspondence, justifying con- 
fidence in the method of investigation. 
Besides the general problem of the ef- 
fect of heat drying on the milling and 
baking qualities of wheat, a number of 
other problems growing out of the major 
one were investigated. The general ob- 
ject of the various investigations was 
to discover the conditions under which 
grain should be dried to avoid injury to 
its milling and baking qualities, and to 
determine the effect of weathering and 
damp storage on the quality of the sub- 
sequently dried grain. In addition, the 
results of co-operative tests of the bak- 
ing quality of two varieties of wheat 
were investigated. 

The experimental drier, constructed at 
the University of Alberta under the su- 
pervision of Professor Stansfield, gave 
absolute control over all the factors in- 
volved in the process, such as air tem- 
perature, rate of air flow and grain 
movement through the machine. The 
dimensions were chosen so that the travel 
of air through the grain would be much 
the same as in the commercial driers, 
and construction allowed for the con- 
tinuous movement of all the grain, pre- 
vious experiments having proven that 
grain is more likely to be injured in 
batch drying. 

The committee made 125 runs through 
the drier, accurate records being kept of 
the conditions in each case, and the re- 
sults proved that grain can be dried 
without injury to its milling and baking 
qualities. The committee agreed that 
180 degrees Fahrenheit is the maximum 
safe temperature for the drying air where 
it enters the grain, and this only if the 
grain is not dried to too low a final 
moisture content and not from too high 
an initial moisture content. These re- 
sults are in complete harmony with the 
tentative recommendations made by the 
committee a year ago, when it was held 
that grain should not be dried with air 
above 180 degrees or to a final moisture 
content below 13.5 per cent. Final rec- 
ommendations in regard to both the 
upper and lower moisture limits must, 
however, be reserved to await a more 
detailed study of the data. 

The effect of weathering and damp 
storage on the quality of grain and on 
its susceptibility to heat damage in dry- 
ing was investigated by growing Mar- 
quis, Red Bobs and Garnet wheat, and 
subjecting the crops to various treat- 
ments, including weathering until after 
snowfall and damp storage for a period 
up to six months. Additional informa- 
tion was obtained from a series of fall 
and spring threshed samples obtained 
from fields in southern Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan. Moderate weathering was 
found to improve the quality, but severe 
weathering, if it results in sprouting, 
may injure wheat, particularly its keep- 
ing qualities and milling yields. The 
keeping quality of the flour will be the 
subject of further investigation. 

In regard to storage, the results 
showed that sound grain stored during 
the winter in a damp condition under- 
goes no deterioration in quality, and in 
most cases the normal improvement due 
to aging took place. The applicability 
of these results to elevator storage re- 
mains to be investigated. In practically 
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no case was there any significant injury 
attributable to heat drying of sound 
grain in samples from this weathered 
and stored series. 

“In regard to commercial drying,” the 
report says, “our data show that with 
all makes of driers some samples were 
dried without damage to milling and 
baking quality, but that many others 
were injured, indicating that the condi- 
tion of operation and the skill of the op- 
erator are probably more important fac- 
tors than the type of drier. 

“During the last session of the Do- 
minion House of Commons, the National 
Research Council and the Board of 
Grain Commissioners were charged with 
the investigation of protein as a grade 
factor. The agricultural committee of 
the House included in the terms of ref- 
erence the suitability of varieties with 
regard to milling and baking quality. 
Two varieties were tested during the 
past season—Parker’s Marquis and Hard 
Federation. Parker’s Marquis was re- 
ported extremely undesirable because of 
its low baking quality, which is particu- 
larly evident in the color of the flour 
and bread, and the handling qualities of 
the dough. This variety is quite distinct 
from Marquis, and is regarded as in no 
way comparable with it in baking qual- 
ity.” 

In reporting on the Hard Federation 
variety, the committee said, “Whatever 
its baking quality, this variety, being a 
white wheat, would be somewhat unde- 
sirable on account of the danger of its 
admixture with our expert stock of hard 
red spring wheat. Moreover, our tests 
have shown it to be distinctly inferior 
to Marquis in milling and baking quali- 
ties.” 

The last sessions of the committee 
were devoted to laying of plans for the 
preparation of a complete detailed re- 
port on its past work and of a program 
of further investigations. The question 
of frost injury is one of the important 
matters to receive early attention. The 
committee agreed to meet at the call of 
the chair for further consideration of the 
full report when it has been prepared. 









GRAIN DEALERS HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Five Hundred Grain and Feed Men Gather 
in Boston for Three-Day 
Session 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—More than 500 grain and 
feed dealers are here for the thirty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, which opened yes- 
terday and will end tomorrow. The morn- 
ings are being devoted to business ses- 
sions, with the afternoons given over to 
sightseeing and golf. 

C, D. Sturtevant, of Omaha, president 
of the association, called the meeting to 
order yesterday morning, and Albert K. 
Tapper, on behalf of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange and the Boston Curb 
Exchange, welcomed the delegates and 
stressed the importance of grain ex- 
changes and the association. S. P. Ma- 
son, of Sioux City, Iowa, responded for 
the grain dealers. 

President Sturtevant then gave his an- 
nual address, touching only on the salient 
points of his prepared speech. He out- 
lined the progress made by the grain 
trade and mentioned the decreasing num- 
ber of compulsory arbitrations necessary, 
attributing the fact to a higher standard 
of business ethics now prevailing. The 
Hon. Malcolm E. Nichols, mayor of Bos- 
ton, then welcomed the delegates on be- 
half of the city. 

Charles Quinn, of Toledo, secretary of 
the association, like President Sturte- 
vant, did not read his entire report, but 
touched only the high spots. He criti- 
cized and deplored the tendency toward 
federal bureaucracy and condemned the 
Carraway bill, which would regulate 
short selling, and the Capper bill, which 
he said would in the last analysis abolish 
futures trading. Mr. Quinn reported a 
net gain of 82 members during the year, 
and a treasury balance of $11,000. 

In the afternoon the delegates were 
taken on a tour of inspection of the Bos- 
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R L. NAFZIGER, president of the Schulze Baking Co., has long been 
enthusiastic over aviation, and has owned several planes which he has 
used for pleasure purposes. 

Detroiter monoplane, which he is using for commercial purposes, as well as 


’ 


for pleasure. “Air transportation,’ 


Recently, however, he purchased a Stinson 


Mr. Nafziger states, “is now almost a 
necessity in the operation of our bakeries. 


We have found this modern trans- 


portation method to be the means of bringing our plants closer and a great 


time saver.” 


This new monoplane is the third Mr. Nafziger has owned. 
passenger plane, and is of the latest model. 


It is a six- 
It is kept at the Municipal Air 


Field, at Sixty-third Street and Cicero. Avenue, Chicago, and is used by 
Mr. Nafziger and other executives of the Schulze Baking Co. when visiting 


the various plants. 


By this means they can hold frequent conferences in 


Kansas City, Peoria, Cincinnati, Grand Rapids, and other midwestern cities 


in which they operate bakeries. 


For instance, officials of the plant can leave 


Chicago in the morning, and hold an important. conference, say, in Grand 
Rapids, and can return to Chicago the same evening. Again, if any of the 
plants require an expert cake baker, such a man can get to this plant in a 
few hours’ time, and if a piece of machinery should break down in one of the 
plants, it would only require a few hours to transport the necessary equipment. 

Since Mr. Nafziger purchased this last plane, he and other executives of 
the Schulze Baking Co. have made numerous trips and have found it a great 


time saver. 
own and operate an airplane. 


Mr. Nafziger is one of the first: men in the baking industry to 


The accompanying illustration shows the plane, called “The Regizfan,” which 


is the reversed spelling of Mr. Nafziger’s name. 


R. L. Nafziger, president of 


the Schulze Baking Co., is standing on the left, with A. W. Pease, manager 
of the Schulze Advertising Service, Chicago, in the center, and Fred Kane, 


pilot,-on the right. 
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ton Navy Yard, later cruising dow, 
Massachusetts Bay. Those who desired, 


played golf. In the evening a novelty 
program was held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler, followed by a Chinese 
Hop, at which favors and prizes were 
distributed. 

While the grain dealers were meetin 
on the opening day, the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association held 
separate gathering. Reports were made 
by M. C. Burns, of Buffalo, president 
of the association, and D. J. Schuh, of 
Cincinnati, secretary-treasurer. A_ ree. 
ommendation of the board of directors 
was presented, and it was resolved to 
submit to a membership referendum the 
question of whether or not the associa- 
tion shall merge with the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association or become entirely 
separate. It is planned to settle this 
question before Nov. 1. 

The Terminal Grain Wright Masters 
Association also held a meeting yester- 
day morning to consider their problems. 
A full account of these meetings will 
appear in The Northwestern Miller next 
week. 

This morning, Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, 
of New York, talked on “Constructive 
Optimism,” and Dr. Wesley Sturgis, of 
the Yale University law school, discussed 
the arbitration of trade disputes. The 
remainder of the morning was taken up 
with committee reports. 

The annual dinner will be held this 
evening, and tomorrow morning the dele- 
gates will listen to addresses by Dr. 
William A. Guthrie, of the College of 
the City of New York, and W. E. Suits, 
president of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and new officers 
will be elected. 

Joun P. Broprericx. 
oo 


EMBARGO CONSIDERED FOR 
GRAIN MOVING TO DULUTH 


With grain cars being loaded daily for 
Duluth and Superior in greater numbers 
than can be handled at the terminal ele- 
vators there, the possible necessity for 
establishment of such restrictions as will 
curtail, temporarily, the huge movement 
to those ports is being considered by 
the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board. 

For more than two weeks the move- 
ment of grain to the Head of the Lakes 
has exceeded daily the unloading ca- 
pacity at the terminals, which is under 
normal by about 20 per cent because of 
the unusually high dockage or weed con- 
tent in northwestern grain this year. As 
a result, loaded grain cars have accumu- 
lated, awaiting their turn for unloading, 
all the way across northern Minnesota. 
Railroad yards have been clogged and 
grain cars idle when they should have 
been moving back to country elevators. 

Two meetings have been held by the 
Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board to 
discuss the problem, but no action has 
been taken so far because of spirited 
protests by grain marketing and elevator 
interests at Duluth and Superior. Un- 
loading at the ports has been speeded 
up, but this has been offset by increased 
shipments from Montana and North Da- 
kota as a result of clear weather in those 
states the past few days. In case the 
situation is not righted within the next 
week, an embargo is almost certain to 
be established. 

oo 
LARGE SALE OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT MADE TO PORTUGAL 


Lonvox, Eno.—It is reported in the 
London Times that a purchase of 90,000 
tons No. 8 Manitoba wheat has been 
made by Portugal through a London firm 
for delivery between September an 
June. Further purchases are expecte 
from the same source, but this particu- 
lar deal is believed to be the largest of 
the kind that Portugal has ever effected: 
It is also reported that there has been 
steady buying of grain by the Continent 
during the last week, Italy and Spain 
both being in the market. 

oo 

LANGENDORF PROFITS INCREASE 

San Francisco, Cat.—Showing in part 
the effect of the recent acquisitions ° 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., 5. 5: 
Langendorf, president, has issued * 
statement covering operations for July 
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The Market as the Baker Sees It 


By Robert T. Beatty 





wheat belt to date has not been up to expectations, nor in keeping with 

the size of the crop. Rains have been partially responsible for this but, 
if all reports be true, farmers are dissatisfied with prices and, unless pressed 
for money, will not be in a hurry to market their holdings. 

Consumers, however, feel that, regardless of producers’ ideas as to values, 
world conditions will force prices to still lower levels. With a crop in the 
United States estimated at 93,000,000 bus more than the five-year average, 
and with Canada harvesting the largest crop on record, bakers cannot help 
being bearish. 

Exporting countries find themselves with a huge and bothersome surplus 
to dispose of—a surplus which the importing countries do not seem inclined 
to take hold of at present price levels. Until these importing countries show 
more interest, bakers feel safe in concluding that the market has not yet 
run its course and that lower prices can reasonably be expected. 

Flour buying this month has been of a routine nature. The big trade is 
covered, at least so far as southwestern supplies are concerned and, to a 
lesser extent, on northwestern flour. 

There has not been as heavy contracting of spring wheat flour on this 
crop as in former years, generally speaking. Some mills undoubtedly have 
fairly heavy bookings, but the majority have not. Buyers for some of the 
larger bakery combinations say northwestern prices are out of line with 
southwestern, and that the former must recede if any business of importance 
is to be done. 

The comment of one buyer, in this connection, is interesting. He says: 
“There has been a tremendous improvement in the quality of hard winter 
wheat flours during the last four or five years. Prior to that time, the 
quality baker found it expedient to use a very generous quantity of spring 
wheat flour in his blend. The mills took advantage of this condition, and 
demanded a premium for their product. Due to the improvement in hard 
winter wheat flours, there is no necessity now for the quality baker to pay 
a premium for spring wheat flour. Unless spring wheat millers meet south- 
western competition on an even footing, so far as price is concerned, the 
former are not going to get very far.” 

Still another buyer, who views the market from every angle, writes 
that the continued strength in millfeeds does not predicate higher flour prices. 


G fwieatbett in the trade is still bearish. The movement in the spring 


According to the opinions expressed by various buyers who, because of their 
importance, ought to. have their fingers on the pulse of the market, wheat 
is due for another several cents per bushel decline before it reaches bottom 
between now and Jan. 1. 

Bakers, as a whole, are optimistic as to the future. While they do not 
look with favor on low flour prices, because of their economic effect, they 
believe that these same low prices will lead to increased consumption of 
bakery products; this in spite of the fact that potatoes are so ridiculously 
cheap. 

This year’s wheat production in 30 countries is estimated at 3,188,722,000 
bus, compared with 2,989,721,000 last year, when these countries represented 
nearly 85 per cent of the estimated world total, exclusive of Russia and 
China. This report includes the Canadian crop. 

The visible supply of wheat in the United States and Canada for the 
week ending Sept. 15, according to Bradstreet’s, was 134,517,000 bus, com- 
pared with 135,414,000 a month ago and 102,270,000 last year. These figures 
reflect the light movement in the spring wheat belt, the visible having de- 
creased 897,000 bus in the last month. With the Canadian movement now 
heavy and‘well under way, a perceptible increase is looked for this coming 
month, Broomhall is credited with estimating the United Kingdom port 
stocks and floating supply at 52,200,000 bus, against 54,900,000 last year. 

According to the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Rou- 
mania this year will have a surplus for export and carry-over of 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 bus. The same authority states that Belgium this year has 
a crop estimated at almost 18,000,000 bus, or 9 per cent more than last year, 
its largest crop on record. Belgium, of course, produces only about one 
fourth of its requirements. The Russian wheat crop is officially estimated at 
749,564,000 bus, compared with 749,197,000 last year, but a decrease of 19 
per cent in Russian rye production reduces the bread grain crop in that 
country to about 11 per cent below last year, when only some 7,000,000 bus 
wheat were exported. The quality of the European crop generally is re- 
ported as good. 

In North Africa and the Orient increased crops are looked for. Aus- 
tralian advices are also good; the acreage there is said to be the largest on 
record, and was seeded under unusually favorable conditions. The Argentine 
acreage is also reported to be somewhat larger than that of last year. 

















and August, which shows profits for 
those months, after depreciation, inter- 
est and federal taxes, of $67,491, or at 
the rate of $405,000 annually. This com- 
pares with earnings of the consolidated 
plants during 1927 of $289,549. The 
statement does not fully reflect the ef- 
fects of the consolidation, as the Old 
Homestead and California plants were 
not taken over until the middle of July 
and the economies of consolidation were 
not in effect until a month later. On 
the basis of $405,000 annual earnings, 
both A and B stocks are earning over 
§2 per share a year. The company’s 
new cake plant will be in operation about 
the middle of October, offering further 
possibilities for increased volume and 
profits. This phase of the baking busi- 
ness is a new undertaking of the com- 
pany in this field. 
oo 


BAKERY ENGINEERS ARRANGE 
PROGRAM FOR CONVENTION 


_ Saw Francisco, Cat.—Plans for the 
Junior national convention of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, to be 
held at the Clift Hotel, San Francisco, 
Jan. 21-24, 1929, are now practically 
complete. The tentative program is be- 
ing considered by George Tassie, presi- 
dent of the association, and the executive 
committee. The aim of the committee in 
charge is to make the convention emi- 
nently practical, and it was decided to 
P speeches to a minimum. An entire 
day has been set aside for the considera- 
tion of the problems connected with pro- 
duction of cakes, pies and sweet doughs. 
feature is designed principally for 
the retail baker, although it is felt that 
the wholesale baker should also find it 
interesting and instructive. 


oS 

ADDRESSES MILLERS AT OMAHA 
L. E. Moses, of Kansas City, president 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, ad- 
a group of eastern Nebraska 
millers at the Happy Hollow Club in 
a, Sept. 20. A. R. Kinney, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
presided. Millers from outside of 
who attended the meeting: J. M. 


Hammond, secretary of the Gooch Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Lincoln; F. E. Roth, 
vice president of the same company; J. 
W. McKee, general manager of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Inc., Schuy- 
ler; Burdette Boyes, of the Seward City 
Mills, Seward. A. L. Goetzmann, of the 
Inland Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
also attended. The millers were served 
a duck dinner furnished by H. A. But- 
ler, of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Oma- 
ha. Mrs. Moses accompanied her hus- 
band to Omaha, and they were guests 
during their stay here of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kinney. 
oo 
INDIANA BAKERS’ MEETINGS 

Three one-day meetings of the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association were held last week 
at La Fayette, Terre Haute and Evans- 
ville. A storm kept the attendance down 
at the La Fayette meeting, but the other 
two were well attended. George John- 
son, of Danville, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, and a number 
of Illinois bakers, were at the Terre 
Haute meeting. Paul Brickley, presi- 
dent of the Indiana association, George 
M. Dunn, vice president, John Hartley 
and Ralph Morris, were the principal 
speakers. Fifty bakers and allied trades- 
men attended the Evansville meeting. In 


addition to the speakers named above, 
Charles Pfeffer, president of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale, Theodore Von Bokern, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Master Bakers’ 
Association, and others, made addresses. 
oS 

AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS DECREASED 

MELBouRNE, Victor1a.—Since the open- 
ing of the shipping season on Dec. 1, 
Australia has shipped oversea 44,929,612 
bus wheat and 297,118 tons flour, com- 
pared with 79,487,565 bus and 376,530 
tons, respectively, for the corresponding 
period of the preceding season. Wheat 
exports from the various states have 
been as follows: Victoria 10,169,356 bus, 
New South Wales, 6,114,148, South Aus- 
tralia 15,999,409 and Western Australia 
26,908,363. Flour movement from Vic- 
toria totaled 123,682 tons, New South 
Wales 61,557, South Australia 53,513 
and Western Australia 58,346. 

o> 

CENSUS PLANS NEARLY COMPLETED 

Wasninoton, D. C.—Arrangements 
for taking the first all-world census of 
agriculture have been nearly completed, 
according to Leon M. Estabrook, of the 
United States Department, of Agricul- 
ture, who is directing this work for the 
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“The Poison Bread Peril” 


ate tabloids have long been at it. 


In fact, the detraction of bread 


and modern flour milling processes has been one of their favored sports. 
It was a British yellow sheet that. coined the celebrated phrase, “The 


whiter your bread, the sooner you’re dead.” 


Dr. J. Micka, of the flour test- 


ing department of Trent Institute, Guelph, Ont., calls the attention of The 
Northwestern Miller to the following diatribe, clipped from another sensa- 
tional. British sheet, which rings another change on the old slack-jawed theme: 

“Many families in Lancashire are eating bread containing the same chemi- 
cal agent as is used in gas attacks in warfare. That is the startling discovery 
made by the ministry of health, which has found that millers use chlorine, 
nitrogen peroxide, benzoyle peroxide and nitrogen trichloride for whitening 
flour. The practice is extremely harmful to consumers, but ‘owing to “gaps” 
in the law,’ states the expert, there can be no prosecutions! Instead of taking 
a three months’ holiday, the House of Commons might pass a better law.” 
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International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. Mr. Estabrook is in the United 
States for a brief period after travels in 
most of the countries of the world. The 
results of the census will be published 
probably in 1931 or 1932. Data of the 
kind to be procured have been lacking 
in the past, injecting an element of un- 
certainty in nearly all statistical findings 
of all-world production of agricultural 
products. The census of 1930 will be 
made on schedules uniform throughout 
the world. Countries that already have 
agreed to co-operate represent about 90 
per cent of the earth’s surface, 95 per 
cent of its population and 98 per cent 
of its agriculture. 


oo 


CANADIAN WHEAT CUTTING 
IS PRACTICALLY COMPLETED 


Wiwnirec, Man.—Practically all wheat 
and all oats not intended for feed are 
now cut in the three prairie provinces 
of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba. 
Threshing went on very steadily last week, 
for while there were brief delays in 
some sections owing to wet weather, on 
the whole the week was favorable, 
being warm and bright, with a sudden 
dip in temperature Friday night. 

oo 
NORTHWEST GRAIN SHIPPERS MEET 

Spoxane, WasH.—A meeting was held 
at the Davenport Hotel, Sept. 20, by 
the grain and grain products committee 
of the Pacific Northwest advisory. board, 
seeking to work out a plan for more ac- 
ceptable grain trading units and to 
achieve maximum loading of grain cars. 
It was brought out by both grain buyers 
and transportation representatives that 
the present underloading of grain cars 
was largely due to the individual ship- 
pers and not, as had been supposed, to 
railway and warehouse agents. H. G. 
Taylor, of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, declared 
that the present apathy in regard to car 
loadings could, for the most part, be 


overcome by an intensive campaign look- 
ing toward co-operation between buyers, 
carriers and shippers. 
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(Continued from page 1215.) 
country were represented. The principal 
topic under consideration was the con- 
stitution and bylaws, with particular ref- 
erence to their application to local chap- 
ters. 

The Junior National Association, the 
name commonly given to the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, will hold 
its annual convention in San Francisco, 
the week of Jan. 24, next. Plans there- 
for were discussed, and arrangements 
made for special transportation. Ac- 
cording to messages brought by Califor- 
nia delegates, the attendance of actual 
bakers at the San Francisco meeting will 
exceed that at Chicago this week. 


THE FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


The first general session opened on 
Tuesday morning, preceded by a show- 
ing of the nation’s bread, with a display 
from the 48 states. Henry Stude deliv- 
ered the invocation, asking divine guid- 
ance. 

The breads of other nations were pre- 
sented by girls from Marshall Field & 
Co.’s, each girl wearing the native cos- 
tume of the country she represented. 
These countries were: Holland, Germany, 
United States, Japan, France, Sweden, 
Italy and Austria. Delegates were pres- 
ent from Greece and Guatemala. 

The keynote address was made by 
Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of the 
board of the General Baking Co., New 
York, who congratulated the association 
on the splendid attendance, not only of 
wholesalers but of retailers. Their meet- 
ing together, he said, emphasized the new 
spirit of co-operation which was abroad 
in the land, and demonstrated that they 
had problems in common. Mr. Frazier 
urged the bakers to keep faith with 
themselves and each other, and in so do- 
ing best serve the public with the qual- 
ity product it expects and deserves. He 
added that the public is willing to pay 
a living price for its needs, and that the 
baker who cuts his price at the expense 
of quality is not only doing himself and 
his industry an injustice, but is build- 
ing for himself an unenviable reputation 
in his own community. 

The first prize in the national adver- 
tising contest was awarded to the Mat- 
taei Baking Co., Tacoma, Wash. First 
honorable mention went to the Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, and sec- 
ond honorable mention to the Laurence 
Baking Co., Lansing, Mich. 

“Don’ts” and “do’s” in advertising for 
bakers were broadcast by Otto Cook, of 
The Fleischmann Co. These are to be 
printed and distributed at the conven- 
tion. 

FLAVOR IN BREAD NEGLECTED 


Henry Stude deplored the fact that in 
all the advances made in wheat produc- 
tion, harvesting, milling and baking, not 
enough research work had been done and 
too little attention had been paid to 
flavor in bread. He emphasized the fact 
that the baker was intensely interested in 
farm relief measures, for the reason that 
he was the farmer’s biggest customer, 
and, if the wheat producer was not sat- 
isfied and happy, the baker’s own future 
was uncertain. Mr. Stude urged the 
elimination of unethical trade practices, 
because they were a national menace and 
challenged the growth of association 
work. He added that if Mr. Frazier’s 
keynote address could be converted into 
a platform for the American association, 
the future of the industry would be se- 
cure. 

Following the general session, an ex- 
ecutive session for bakers only was 
called to discuss the common problems 
of both wholesalers and retailers. Matt 
Carpenter, of Milwaukee, presided. 

The annual banquet was held Tuesday 
evening. The only official golf tourna- 
ment is scheduled for Friday, after the 
convention adjourns, and Mr. Stude re- 
quested golfers not to let the game inter- 
fere with the meeting. 

Thirty-six states were represented 
when the registration booths closed on 
Monday evening. The immense ball- 
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‘Bakers’ Convention at Chicago 


room in the Stevens, where the first gen- 
eral session was held on Tuesday, was 
comfortably filled. 

No special provision was made by the 
convention committee of arrangements to 
look after the ladies who accompanied 
their husbands to Chicago. In conse- 
quence, the Washburn Crosby Co. made 


fered suggestions on the standardization 
of jellies to clarify differences between 
food authorities and bakers. A review 
of the co-operative efforts of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America and the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association to solve the 
question of secondhand flour sacks, was 
presented and indorsed. A committee 











SS ECRETARY-TREASURER of the Allied Trades of 

the Baking Industry ever since its organization is the 
notable record of C. H. Van Cleef, of The Fleischmann 
Co. He was re-elected at the Chicago convention. 





its rooms at the Stevens Hotel a head- 
quarters for them. 

Miss Myrtle Skjold, secretary to G. 
Cullen Thomas, and Miss Florence 
Lindebergh, of Minneapolis, were 
brought to Chicago to act as hostesses. 
A special bridge luncheon for the ladies 
was arranged for Sept. 26. 

ASSOCIATED BAKERS’ EXECUTIVES MEET 

The executive committee meeting of 
the Associated Bakers of America, 
Wholesale and Retail, was held on the 
afternoon of Sept. 24, with Charles F. 
Pfeffer presiding. C. J. Kremer, Wis- 
consin dairy and food commissioner, of- 





was appointed to aid a similar commit- 
tee of the American Bakers Association 
in arranging the trade practice confer- 
ence of the baking industry which was 
to be held on Sept. 24. 
oo] 
BRAZIL OFFERS MILL CONCESSIONS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Concessions are 
being offered to any companies organized 
in the state of Alagoas, Brazil, for the 
construction of a flour mill capable of 
supplying 75 per cent of the flour con- 
sumed in the state, according to a re- 
port from N. P. Davis, United States 
consul. These concessions consist of ex- 














FACTS AND FUN FROM THE CONVENTION 











FORECAST of fall fashions for 
men was indicated by the brilliance 
of ties, and it was evident that as 
the men got from beneath the wifely 
thumb, the suppressed desires of a sea- 
son burst forth in bright red neckpieces. 


$44 


For one who, admittedly, had never 
before rolled ’em, a certain prominent 
New England baker certainly showed he 
knew his ivories. It is therefore respect- 
fully suggested that there might be more 
possibilities for one of such talents in 
the army than in the baking business. 

&$%4 

Alabama led the roll call. of bakers by 
“Senator Underwood,” casting four votes 
for Henry Stude. Kentucky entered 
five horses in the bakers’ Derby, while 
California probably won the mileage 
award with eight delegates. 


The New York delegation reported 
that after the strenuous sessions over 
the bridge table any of them could show 
Work or Lenz just how the game is 


played. 
$44 


A traveling circus had always seemed 
the acme of efficiency, but the commit- 
tee on convention arrangements proved 
this false. Running three rings and a 
side show are as naught compared with 
the performance they put over without 
a hitch. If they will understand no ref- 
erence to Tammany Hall is intended, we 
would say, “Three cheers and a tiger!” 
for them. 

$24 


‘I 
The conference held. by the W. E. 
Long Co. proved most helpful. Those 
from .Pennsylvania who attended were 
J. B. Dwyer, Gerard Williams, Ernest 
and Louis Braun, and O. E. McIntyre. 


emption for 10 years from all state im- 
ports except the consumption tax 9, 
flour, and for all material necessary fo, 
the construction of the mill. In order 
to obtain these concessions the company 
must undertake to purchase as much 
of the raw material necessary for cop. 
struction in Alagoas as is practical, to 
sell the products at prices never higher 
than the imported products, minys 
freight and similar charges, to set up 
three experimental farms for the grow- 
ing of wheat, and furnish gratis to the 
state 75 per cent of the grain and by- 
products consumed by the zootechnical 
and veterinary service of the state, 
Since the mill must be capable of sup- 
plying 75 per cent of the state’s flour 
consumption, it must have a capacity of 
800 97-lb bags per day. 
oo 


WHEAT SUPPLIES ABUNDANT 
FOR HEAVY FOREIGN TRADE 


The Northern Hemisphere, excluding 
Russia, China and Asia Minor, now ap- 
pears likely to harvest the largest crop 
of post-war years, 3,225,000,000 bus, ac- 
cording to the Food Research Institute 
of Stanford University. The exporting 
countries of this hemisphere, India and 
Russia excepted, almost certainly have 
larger crops this year than last; Euro- 
pean importing countries have crops of 
wheat of similar size, though those of 
rye and potatoes are smaller. 

With India a net importer in 1928-29, 
both European and ex-European im- 
porting countries may be expected to 
“require” more wheat than in 1927-28. 
But exportable surpluses seem clearly 
to be larger by comparison with those of 
1927-28 than are the “necessary” require- 
ments of importing countries. If South- 
ern Hemisphere crops prove only of av- 
erage size, a distinctly easy interna- 
tional statistical position is in prospect 
for 1928-29; with good crops in Argen- 
tina and Australia, about as easy a po- 
sition as prevailed in 1923-24. 

The prospect is for a year character- 
ized by a low level of wheat prices, rela- 
tively small fluctuations in prices, and 
a very heavy, perhaps a record, volume 
of international trade. 

oo 

ILLINOIS WHEAT PROSPECTS GOOD 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Future prospects for 
wheat in southern Illinois are most en- 
couraging, according to J. L. Grigg, 
Sparta, Ill. secretary of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association, who said 
last week that the association’s crop im- 
provement work was progressing better 
than had been hoped, and that it is 
meeting with splendid support from mill- 
ers, farmers and business men generally. 
He added that the acreage to be planted 
to wheat in that district this fall would 
be larger than normal. While the crop 
there this year was a partial failure, that 
which was produced was of an excellent 
quality for seeding purposes. Millers 
are actively co-operating with the farm- 
ers, and in communities where no seed 
is available they are bringing it in from 
other sections. Judging from present 
indications, the condition of the soil will 
be excellent for fall planting. 

oo SD 

KROGER BUYS MEMPHIS STORES 

Mempuis, Tenn.— The Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, has ex- 
ercised its option on the 57 stores of the 
Memphis Piggly Wiggly Co., and will 
add three more to the local chain. L. M. 
Stratton, Sr., will continue as president 
and general manager. The deal involved 
about $2,000,000. 

oe] 

FLOUR SALESMEN’S CONFERENCE } 

The Washburn Crosby Co. salesmen In 
Pittsburgh territory held a conference at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel on Sept. 22. , 
Crock, Pittsburgh manager, presided. 
Among the speakers were Ashby Miller, 
Samuel Gale, and Albert H. Crosby, of 
the Minneapolis offices, and William 
Smedley, secretary of the Retail Mer 
chants’ Association of Pennsylvania. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Strength in the wheat market the lat- 
ter half of last week brought activity 
in four sales, bookings for two or three 
days going to 225 per cent of the ca- 

of mills. Business later dimin- 
ished, and the average orders taken by 
spring wheat mills for the entire week 
were about 160 per cent of capacity, 
which is approximately the same as for 
the preceding like period. 

The increased buying was done when 
prices showed their first signs of 
strength. Many buyers who previously 
had been procrastinating in the hope of 
a decline immediately booked when the 
advance was indicated. As hte market 
continued upward, however, there was a 
return to the former waiting attitude on 
the part of most of the trade. 

Little of the business involved large 
amounts. Several of the orders reached 
10,000 bbls, but the general run was in 
lots of 2,000 or less. Sales were widely 
scattered, both as to territories covered 
and the classes of trade, although the 
central states and the East were most 
active. A larger proportion than in 
other recent weeks specified shipment 
after Jan. 1, and some of the bookings 
went as far forward as the late spring 
months. 

Spring wheat clears continue to ex- 
perience a steady demand which is ab- 
sorbing current production without diffi- 
culty. There is no accumulation of these 
grades at mills, and some in Minneapolis 
are oversold. 

No important inquiry is coming from 
Europe. Export business is confined to 
a limited movement to Latin America. 
Millers are not pushing sales to the Con- 
tinent or the United Kingdom, inasmuch 
as price ideas there are considerably out 
of line with quotations. 

A steady stream of specifications is 
maintaining mill operations on an un- 
changed basis. A loss in production was 
recorded last week by spring wheat mills 
outside of Minneapolis, but output in the 
latter center gained sufficiently to offset 
it. Shipments, were about one half of 
new sales. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 25 Year ago 

DIS ba viesssees $6.75@7.35 $7.45 @7.85 
Standard patent ..... 6.40@7.00 6.55@7.40 
Second patent ....... 6.20@6.50 6.50@7.20 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.Q90@6.15 6.45@6.75 
First clear, jute*..... 5.835@5.60 6.10@6.55 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.30@4.60 4.25@5.00 
Whole wheat ........ 6.50@6.75 6.90@7.10 
Graham, standard .... 5.60@5.80 6.40@6.50 

*140-lb jutes. 

SEMOLIN AS 


Demand for semolinas is entirely of a 
hand-to-mouth variety. Scattered sales 
of single car lots compose the bulk of 
the current business. Durum options de- 
clined somewhat last week, but premiums 
continued strong for milling grades, and 

was practically no change in the 
Prices paid for highly colored grain of 

le protein content and milling 
quality. No. 2 semolina is unchanged at 
8%e lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; stand- 
ard, 8c; special grade and durum fancy 
ee 2%@8c; No. 8 semolina, 24@ 

Cc. 


In the week ending Sept. 22, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 74,- 
987 bbls durum products, compared with 
61,720 made by eight mills in the previ- 
ous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Sept. 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 
Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
western Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output ofac- = 

bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 16-22 ..... 460,800 253,595 55 
Previous week .. 460,800 205,988 45 
Year ago ....... 460,800 332,653 72 
Two years ago... 529,200 326,965 62 
Three years ago. 522,000 331,387 63 
Four years ago.. 559,800 259,728 46 
Five years ago... 561,100 299,815 54 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were none last week, 500 bbls 
in the previous week, 1,150 a year ago, 
and 2,198 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 308,250 211,752 69 
Previous week .. 384,300 261,037 68 
WOOF OBO. ooccess 440,700 288,013 65 
Two years ago... 423,840 254,227 60 
Three years ago. 459,540 325,543 71 
Four years ago.. 424,890 285,062 67 
Five years ago... 324,840 214,765 66 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Aug. 25 69 69,650 259,452 244,790 10,070 2,215 
Sept. 1. 69 69,650 259,641 236,644 11,714 7,761 
Sept. 8. 69 70,200 247,476 233,229 5,625 5,762 
Sept. 15 66 64,050 261,037 257,498 398 3,231 
Sept. 22 50 51,375 211,752 208,082 1,571 1,509 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Sept. 22, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


-~Output— --Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 729 930 1 3 
St, Paul ...... 28 48 2 2 
Duluth-Sup. ., 72 96 ees eee 
Outside ....... 690 875 8 11 


ZINSMASTER BAKING COMPANY 


The Zinsmaster Baking Co. will in- 
stall a very elaborate flour handling out- 
fit in the new plant it is building in Min- 
neapolis. The contract has been placed 
with the Read Machinery Co. It will 
consist of four storage bins, with eleva- 
tors, conveyors and automatic hoppers, 
with tanks and trolley track. At the 
lower end of the system. will be the 
blending equipment, with a bolting reel 
for flour, all electrically controlled. A 
Read Ekco 5-bbl high-speed mixer will 
also be installed. 


NOTES 


John A. Skinner, manager of the Min- 
neapolis branch of the Chase Bag Co., 
is convalescing nicely after his recent 
illness. 

L. W. Leisner, of L. W. Leisner & Co., 
grain exporters, New York, was in Min- 
neapolis during the week on his way to 
Winnipeg. 

The Bishop-Stoddard Cafeteria, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, has installed an up-to-date 
bakery in connection with its shop, and 
has installed a heavy-duty type B Read 
mixer. 

Charles R. Decker, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Chase Bag Co., 
Chicago, is visiting in Minneapolis. Over 


the week end, he motored to Duluth with 
Mrs. Decker. 


The Banner Grain Co. has started con- 
struction of a 1,000,000-bu elevator on its 
property here. The plant, of concrete 
construction, with 18 cylindrical tanks, 
will be completed early in December. 


Walter S. Coleman, long connected 
with the sales department of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, re- 
cently resigned to go into another line 
of work. He for years was manager of 
the company’s branch at Indianapolis. 


Robert C. Woodworth, of E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., Minneapolis, left Sept. 22 
for Boston, where he will attend the an- 
nual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association and of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association. 


The plant and equipment of the Graf- 
ton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co. is being 
advertised for sale by Fred M. Hector, 
trustee. The company was declared 
bankrupt a few months ago. Sealed 
bids for the property will be opened 
on Oct. 6. 

J. W. Mitchell, of J. W. Mitchell, 
Ltd., grain importer, London and Paris, 
who has been for some time in Winnipeg 
and the Canadian West, passed through 
Minneapolis, Sept. 21, on his way to Chi- 
cago. He ‘expects to return to Winni- 
peg before sailing for home. 

The first fall meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis will be a luncheon 
at the Nicollet Hotel on Sept. 27. As 
a special attraction a moving picture 
will be shown of the German transporta- 
tion system. General discussions among 
the members also will be held. 


The agricultural extension service of 
the University of Minnesota, the Minne- 
sota Crop Improvement Association, and 
the newly organized Minnesota Seed 
Dealers’ Association have united to call 
a state seed conference, to be held at 
the university farms on Oct. 10. 

H. H. Deal, of Minneapolis, north- 
western representative of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., has sold a heavy-duty ver- 
tical mixer to each of the following: 
Strong’s Bakery, Minneapolis; H. J. 
Casey, Minneapolis; Helena (Mont.) 
Baking Co; also a type B vertical beater 
to the F. & W. Grand Stores, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

The combine harvester - thresher, 
equipped with a windrower to eliminate 
danger from high moisture content, gave 
satisfactory results under Minnesota con- 
ditions this year, according to grain 
growers who made use of it, and the 
judgment of members of the staff of the 
Minnesota experiment station, to whom 
was assigned the task early in the season 
of studying its practicability. A total of 
49 such machines were used in the state 
this year, compared with 11 last year. 

oo DS 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for and sales of flour were 
light last week. Buyers held off for 
lower prices, taking on small amounts 
for actual or near-by requirements. The 
sudden change from weakness to strength 
in wheat surprised the trade, but did not 
bring increased business. Shipping di- 
rections are generally coming in accord- 
ing to contracts. Durum buyers are 
firmly inclined to wait for lower prices, 
despite the stronger wheat market. 

Quotations, Sept. 22, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.05 @7.40 $7.30@7.65 
Second patent ........ 6.80@7.15 6.80@7.05 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.50 6.35@6.60 


Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 16-22 ......cesescees 23,885 65 
Previous week ........+++. 23,445 63 
VOOP BGO cccccccccscsccccs 33,065 90 
Two years ago ..........- 29,290 79 


NOTES 


George E. Saunders, of J. S. Bache 
& Co., Benjamin B. Bryan, of Logan 
& Bryan, and John W. Eckhart, of John 
W. Eckhart & Co., Chicago grain men, 
were on ’change last week. 

Minneapolis grain men who visited the 
Duluth exchange last week: Walter H. 
Mills, of the Washburn Crosby Co; W. 
F. Jaffray, of the Commander Milling 





RADIO BREAD 


Chicago, IIl. 

RAvdI0 baked bread made its ap- 
pearance in Chicago on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 20, when Maurice J. 
Francill, brought to the city by the 
Chicago Evening Post, operated the 
equipment of the Schulze Baking 
Co.’s plant on Garfield Boulevard by 
a system of radio control. Mr. 
Francill, a radio scientist, attached 
a receiving set to the equipment of 
the plant, and, carrying sending ap- 
paratus under his arm, started the 
mixers, rounders and proofers at the 
same time. The wrapping machines 
were also started by radio, and the 
85,000 loaves of bread which were 
made were sold over the counter the 
next day. Outside the wrapper on 
every loaf was a yellow band, on 
which appeared statements by Mr. 
Francill and an executive of the 
Chicago Evening Post, certifying that 
the equipment was operated by radio 
and that it was the first radio made 
bread in Chicago. Although the 
Schulze plant is a large one, the gen- 
eral public was not invited, as it 
was thought that too large a crowd 
would interfere with production. 


However, a number of retailers who 
handle the company’s bread were in- 
vited to witness the baking. 





& Carey Co; W. D. Gregory, of Gregory, 
Jennison & Co. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators at the close of business, Sept. 
22, increased 4,589,000 bus from the week 
previous, but boat shipments made and 
not yet reported out of stocks aggre- 
gate 2,113,000, so that the actual gain 
for the week was about 2,500,000. The 
total on hand is 17,368,000 bus, or 800,- 
000 more than a year ago. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oo! 


MONTANA 


Flour sales continued light last week. 
Mills reported considerable inquiry, but 
volume of resulting sales leaves much 
to be desired. Buyers who for some 
time contended that they were waiting 
for some action in the market saw plenty 
last week, and while willing now to buy 
at the old price, they cannot reconcile 
themselves to the advance. Capacity 
sales for the week were the exception 
rather than the rule. Shipping direc- 
tions on old contracts are not what they 
should be at this time of the year. 

Quotations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., mill, cot- 
ton 98's: first patent, $6.40@6.60 bbl; 
standard patent, $6.20@6.40; first clear, 
$5.80@6. 


NOTES 


The Lame Deer, Mont., flour mill re- 
sumed operations on Sept. 20. The mill, 
which is run for the northern Cheyenne 
Indian tribe, is under the charge of M. 
T. Mitchell. 


In appreciation of their business rec- 
ord, the Sapphire Club of Hobson, an 
organization of business men, recently 
gave a banquet in honor of S. B. Fair- 
bank, president, A. A. Freseman, Jr., 
vice president and treasurer, and Landis 
Barley, superintendent, of the Judith 
Milling Co., Hobson. 


oe! 


BOSTON 


Demand for all grades of flour was 
quiet last week, with buyers purchasing 
only for immediate needs. Moderate 
stocks were reported locally and at other 
New England distributing points. 

Quotations, mill shipment, in sacks, on 
Sept. 22: spring patents, special $7.50 
@7.65 bbl, standard patents $6.40@ 
7.60, first clears $6.25@6.60; hard winter 
patents, $6.35@6.70; soft winter patents 
$6.40@7.25, straight $6.25@6.40, clear 
$6.20@6.35. 

+ . 


The Acheson Flour Co.’s new Boston 
office will be located in room 704, No. 
177 Milk Street. Walter A. Hill is in 
charge. 

Louis W. DePass. 


uo ee 


ISCONSIN bakers took a progressive 
step at the twenty-third annual conven- 
tion here when a motion was passed au- 
thorizing the holding of one-day district 
meetings throughout the state during the 

coming year. The board of directors was instructed 
to select dates and places for such meetings. One of 

the first probably will be held at La Crosse, as it 
was thought that bakers from Iowa, Minnesota and 

Wisconsin could gather there and hold a tri-state meet- 
ing for one day. 

The suggestion for district meetings came from 
President Joseph T. Fischer, Milwaukee, who in his 
annual address pointed to the success Illinois, Indiana 
and other states are having with such gatherings. 

A resolution which was passed read as follows: 

“Whereas, This association has, during its entire 
existence, stood for honorable business methods and 
living prices; and 

“Whereas, After 20 years of effort we succeeded 
in making the return or exchange of stales a violation 
of law, as it is a violation of good business practices 
and contrary to the public welfare; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby pledge ourselves to con- 
form to the letter and spirit of the no return stale law, 
and offer whatever support we can give to enforcing 
officials in every case where there may be efforts to 
evade it or where it may be violated.” 

C. J. Kremer, state dairy and food commissioner 
of Wisconsin, who is a charter member of the associa- 
tion, was elected to honorary membership. 


Peddlers’ Practices Condemned 


The members also adopted a resolution condemning 
the practices of peddlers of bakery goods who expose 
food to contamination on streets or in houses, and 
requesting the health department in towns where this 
is done to make a thorough investigation of the so- 
called street bakers. 

The convention was held at the Hotel Pfister, and 
opened Monday afternoon, Sept. 17, with a meeting 
of the board of directors, registration and the issuing 
of credentials. 

It was the largest convention in the history of 
the association, there being 356 registered—242 bakers 
and 114 members of the allied trades. There were 
157 bakers from Milwaukee, and 199 from outside the 
city. 

— night the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
was host to more than 500 bakers and their families 
at a Dutch lunch and entertainment at the Hotel 
Pfister. W. H. Clark, general sales manager, and E. 
F. Carlson, assistant sales manager, with their staff 
of assistants, had charge of the party. A high-class bill 
of entertainment, consisting of musical and orchestral 
selections, was on the program, and dancing followed. 

Business sessions opened Tuesday morning when 
President Fischer introduced Daniel W. Hoan, mayor 
of Milwaukee, who welcomed the bakers. He won a 
warm place among them when he told of his. kitchen 
duty in Milwaukee and Chicago hostelries from 1895 
to 1901 and of cooking his way through the University 
of Wisconsin. He pointed out the need for associa- 
tions among the trades and industries, because of the 
changing conditions of business, which require a mu- 
tual exchange of ideas to solve the problems which 
constantly are arising. Man has learned in the last 
century how to produce enough foodstuffs to feed the 
world without fear of starvation, he added, and the 
next thing for him to learn is how to live and enjoy 
the fruits of his labor. 

President Fischer thanked Mayor Hoan, and then 
delivered his annual address. He commented on the 
fact that there had been few attempts during the year 
on the part of local and state governments to legis- 
late against bakers, and suggested that the Wisconsin 
association hold one-day meetings in various parts of 
the state, such as numerous other state associations 
are doing. Mr. Fischer also emphasized the need for 
the reading of trade journals, since it was through this 
method that the baker could become informed of new 
developments in the industry. 

Joseph W. Pinzer, of Milwaukee, secretary of the 
association, then read the minutes of the 1927 conven- 
tion and gave his report for the year. The financial 
report showed a balance of $1,280 in the treasury. 

Joseph Hofer, Minneapolis, president of the Minne- 
sota Master Bakers’ Association, said that the Minne- 
sota delegation had come to the convention to get 
more information on Wisconsin laws regarding the 
baking industry, such as stale returns and the like. 
He said that Minnesota needs improvements in its 


laws governing the industry and he hoped to have. 


conferences with Wisconsin bakers while here which 
would aid his association in drawing up legislation 
to present at the next session of the legislature in 
his state. 
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Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers in Convention 


‘By L. E. Meyer 


Committees appointed by President Fischer: nom- 
inating, A. Pfefferle, Appleton; Fred Ebbers, Burling- 
ton, and Peter Norregard, Kenosha. (later succeeded 
by Carl Hugin, Milwaukee); auditing, E. Hoffman, 
Appleton, Frank Kilbert, Milwaukee, and Adolf Wid- 
man, Madison; resolutions, Frank Kullmann, Milwau- 
kee, F. H. Laufenberg, Manitowoc, and J. A. Micksh, 
Green Bay; legislative, Walter Schmidt, Milwaukee, 
Olaf Strand, Madison, and Joseph Poehlmann, Mil- 
waukee. 

J.J. Paar, of the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, spoke on “Baker’s Bread,” reminding his 
listeners that bread still remains the “staff of life,” 
and decrying the practice of some bakers in neglecting 
their bread business for the sweet goods production. 
Commenting on the rye bread industry, Mr. Paar 
pointed out that the American public has come to as- 
sociate lightness of the loaf with quality, and that one 
of the baker’s problems was to educate the public to 
the fact that such was not the case. The speaker 
sketched various ways of making a good rye loaf, and 
said that there was a good field for the development of 
a distinctive type of rye bread. In conclusion, Mr. 
Paar stated that taste, or flavor, is without question 
the vital factor in bread sales, and that, other things 
being equal, the taste of the bread may easily be the 
determining factor in the success or failure of a shop. 

Baking is a local condition, and local associations 
should take up the conditions in their vicinities and 
straighten them out. Mr. Hartley told of the pre- 
liminary plans for the trade practice conference which 
was held this week during the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation convention in Chicago. 

He told the Wisconsin bakers that they may be 
critical of themselves on the stale return law, but 
that every other state is envious of Wisconsin and the 
success of the law in this state. 

Sour rye bread and the Bulgarian buttermilk for- 
mula for making sour rye bread were discussed by 
H. E. Turley, Chicago, of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co. 

The nominating committee brought in its report 
with the following candidates for office: president, Mr. 
Fischer and Alfred Schmidt, Milwaukee; vice presi- 
dent, Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee, and Peter Norre- 
gard, Kenosha; secretary, Joseph W. Pinzer and 
Arthur Schneeweis, Milwaukee; treasurer, Mr. Rose, 
and Leo Rewald, Milwaukee; directors, F. H. Laufen- 
berg, Manitowoc, Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, Olaf 
Strand, Madison, F. A. Ebbers, Burlington, Philip 
Schultz, Racine, and E. F. Jaeger, Wausau. 

All old officers were re-elected unanimously and 
include: president, Joseph T. Fischer, Milwaukee; vice 
president, Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee; secretary, 
Joseph W. Pinzer, Milwaukee; treasurer, W. A. Rose, 
Burlington. The directors were also re-elected and 
are Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, F. H. Laufenberg, 
Manitowoc, and Olaf Strand, Madison. 

Mr. Pinzer, the secretary, was re-elected for his 
eighteenth consecutive term. He wanted to withdraw 
from the office, feeling that he had held it long enough, 
but the members were so insistent that he continue 
as secretary, that he consented. 


Next Convention at Wausau 


Wausau was selected as the convention city for 
1929. Most members felt that it would be wise to 
hold the convention outside of Milwaukee at least every 
other year, to build up good will among bakers in 
other parts of the state. Milwaukee is bidding for 
the convention in 1930, when the silver jubilee of the 
association will be held. 

President Fischer, at the close early Wednesday. 
afternoon, thanked all those who had aided in the 
convention this year. He declared that they had striv- 
en to make it the best one the association had ever 
had, and he believed they had succeeded. 

Committees which handled the convention: enter- 
tainment, Frank Kullmann, chairman, Fred Poehlmann, 
Leo Rewald, E. F. Carlson, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., and Carl F. Rohde; arrangements, Alfred 
Schmidt, chairman, Joseph Poehlmann, Frank Kilbert, 
Joseph Olson and A. J. Ambos; press and publicity, 
A. J. Lukaszewicz, chairman, Joseph F. Volk, Harry 
Smith, E. C. Lang and Phil Orth, Jr; badges, Mr. 
Pinzer. 

The Minnesota delegation at the Wisconsin con- 
vention included Mr. Hofer, Minneapolis, president 
of the Minnesota association, and the following from 
St. Paul: William Glaser, past president of the state 
association and president of the St. Paul Master Bak- 
ers’ Association; E. H. Braunig, financial secretary of 
the state association; Frank Bueller; August Broeker; 
T. F. Shields, St. Paul Milling Co., secretary of the 
St. Paul association, and Mrs. Shields. 

Illinois sent George Geissler, Joliet, treasurer of the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois, Charles Barth, Rock 
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Island, and the following from Chicago: George p 
Redler, president of the Chicago Master Bakers’ Ago. 
ciation, and Mrs. Redler; B, E. Nehls, financial secre. 
tary of the Chicago association; Mr. Chussler; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Adelheim; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Blun- 
er; E. P. Brengle; Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Dinkel; Mr, 
and Mrs. Joseph Ludwig; Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Sae. 
misch; Mr. and Mrs. R, Selke; Edward Steidele; A] 
Stillmaker; Mrs. B. Weiss. 

An open forum was then held on the price of bread, 
and it was the opinion of the bakers that they should 
not cut prices. They argued that customers should 
be educated to seek quality, and not price. George 


Chussler, Chicago, secretary of the Associated Bakers . 


of Illinois and the Chicago Master Bakers’ Association, 
was one of the leaders of this discussion. 

While the men had a special luncheon provided 
for them in the exhibit room of the Hotel Pfister 
Tuesday noon, the ladies were taken to the Hotel 
Schroeder, where they were guests of the association 
at a luncheon in the English Room, followed by a 
theater party at the Wisconsin Theater. , 


Meeting Modern Competition 


James W. Fisk, merchandising counselor for Ed 
Schuster & Co., Inc., a Milwaukee department store, 
and president of the Milwaukee Advertising Club, 
opened the Tuesday afternoon session with an ad- 
dress on “Meeting Modern Competition.” 

The changing business conditions and _ relations 
of today have increased the need for mutual meet- 
ings and the exchange of ideas, Mr. Fisk declared. 
The trading radius is being broadened by rapid trans- 
portation, and new complications are arising in all 
lines of businesses. People want to go to farther fields 
to do their buying. This has caused an increase in in- 
terurban and bus traffic, and the airplane will prob- 
ably make this felt more acutely in a few years. 

Installment. buying is on the increase, he pointed 
out, and gave figures on the amount of installment 
sales during the last year. This must be realized by 
the basic industries, according to Mr. Fisk. He told 
how co-operative associations are constantly seeking 
new markets for the products of their members, and 
showed how competition has turned from members 
of a trade or industry to competition between com- 
modities. 

“There is competition now between independents 
and chain stores,’ Mr. Fisk said. “In the last four 
years more than 6,000 department stores joined chain 
organizations, and in the last five years chain stores 
have increased their sales 300 per cent. ‘The ten- 
dency of chain stores now is to put in grocery and 
meat departments. It is the policy of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and Montgomery Ward & Co. to deal in staples 
in their retail stores, and no one knows when they may 
install bakery and baking departments. 

“All these things show the necessity for meetings 
of this kind. The competition you are meeting today 
is not from the same line but from other commodities. 
The public is more discriminating in buying, and this 
has been fostered by the wider reading of magazines 
and newspapers. Magazines enter more than 80 per 
cent of the homes in this country today, and the news- 
papers are larger and better than ever before. 

“There is an increasing amount of education and 
elevation of standards, more travel, and more women 
are away from their homes. Every one in business 
is meeting with keener sales competition than at any 
other previous time, and demands are more common. 

“Too much emphasis has been placed on produc- 
tion and not enough on distribution of goods,” Mr. 
Fisk declared. He told the bakers that the ultimate 
consumer of their products is the person they want 
to reach, and is the one who has to be influenced. 
“You give convenience and saving of time to the house- 
wife, and you offer a healthful and delectable product. 
You must tell the people about these things. 

“Your goods must be merchandised through adver- 
tising, window display, salesmanship, and general store 
promotion. Your problem is to help the retailer, the 
man marketing your products. You must find mar- 
kets for him so that he can dispose of your products, 
and by doing this you will tie him to you in the bonds 
of good will. One baker sends out recipes eac 
week, another distributes circulars with delivery boys: 
others put on co-operative advertising campaigns, and 
design and use window signs. Some kind of adver- 
tising should and can be used by every one, and it 
should be as good as the store. 

“You can work out displays in your windows, but 
make every one carry the story which will sell your 
products. They should carry the thought of selling, 
and what it will do for the prospective buyer. In the 
windows you should emphasize absolute cleanliness 


(Continued on page 1253.) 
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KANSAS CITY 


Last week’s flour sales were lighter 
than in the previous one, and probably 
represented about three quarters of local 

capacity. The advance in wheat 
at the end of the week did not bring out 
any large volume of buying, although 
millers could have sold a very fair vol- 
ume if they had been willing to accept 
the prices that existed before the ad- 
vance. Continued strength in the mar- 
ket, however, would be more than wel- 
come to millers, as it undoubtedly would 
help shipping directions and might bring 
in a few new buyers. 

Trade Well Bought.—Most millers are 
convinced that there are very few buyers 
who have any immediate necessity to buy 
flour. The only sales of any size which 
can be expected for some weeks would 
result from the undesirable practice of 
selling far ahead and, as buyers gener- 
ally are suspicious of the strength in 
wheat, it is not likely that any great im- 
provement in the percentage of sales to 
capacity can be looked for. On the 
other hand, some millers say that a num- 
ber of bakers are still working on old 
flour stocks and although some of these 
may have new flour booked, there are 
others yet to buy. 

Good Outlook for Directions.—Millers 
were glad to see the advance in wheat, 
because it meant a better flow of direc- 
tions. Although shipping instructions 
had been coming in fairly well for some 
time, their flow was not up to what it 
should have been in view of the large 
amount of flour sold. Millers hope that 
this week will see a great improvement. 
There are individual mills that are well 
pleased with their directions, and in 
cases the operating departments are 
pressed to get orders out on time. 

Spurt in Exports——A burst of busi- 
ness, although not phenomenally large, 
marked the end of the week in the ex- 
port trade. This was probably due to 
the fact that importers accepted mills’ 
offers of the previous day, when they 
learned of the advance in wheat, Early 
in the week, exports were lighter than 
for some time, on days totaling not 
more than 1,000 bbls. One fair-sized 
sale to Latin America was reported, but 
as a rule the business was scattered and 
in small lots. Canadian mills are still 
too competitive in Europe, and Buffalo 
mills that grind in bond are the ob- 
stacle in Latin America. 

Production Falls Off—It was some- 
what surprising to learn that flour mill 
operations were on a lighter scale last 
week than in the previous one, because it 
seemed that the firm wheat market of 
the past fortnight had brought in a bet- 
ter flow of directions. It is possible, 
however, that two weeks ago mills ac- 
cumulated some directions over the La- 
bor Day holiday which enabled them to 
Tun at a better rate. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Sept. 22, 
hard winter flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
14's, Kansas City: short patent $6.05 
@6.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.75@6.10; 
straight, $5.65@5.80; first clear, $4.60@ 
5; second clear, $4.40; low grade, $4.20. 

Production, — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
fm mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
Production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 

62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 
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8 tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ....., 313,560 241,834 17 
Yeqious week .. 313,560 230,914 13 
ln 35,160 198,338 59 
mm years ago... 330,660 253,503 76 
ORE GVUPRED osc cc ccc cccccsace 85 
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KANSAS CITY 


Sept. 16-22 ...... 197,700 155,279 78 
Previous week .. 197,700 170,121 86 
Year ago ....... 175,500 164,809 93 
Two years ago... 175,500 147,795 84 
Five-year average .......eseeseeees 85 
Ten-year Average ......eceeeeeceess 84 
WICHITA 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 62,400 43,173 69 
Previous week .. 62,400 39,000 62 
Year ago ....... 62,400 43,158 69 
Two years ago... 62,400 54,218 86 
SALINA 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 46,800 42,035 89 
Previous week .. 46,800 40,657 86 
Year ago ....... 46,200 39,446 85 
Two years ago... 37,800 30,040 79 
OMAHA 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 27,300 26,719 98 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,874 91 
Year ago ....... 27,300 25,853 94 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,128 84 
8T. JOSEPH 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 47,400 28,698 60 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,992 86 
Year ago ....... 47,400 30,143 63 
Two years ago... 47,400 46,314 97 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 30,900 24,570 79 
Previous week .. 30,900 21,285 68 
Year ago ....... 29,700 32,005 107 
Two years ago... 29,700 24,808 83 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Bamt. WSBS .ccccccvccevccsescecsesecces 82 
Previous week 
WOOP OBO ccocccccvvccccescecccccecesece 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 16 fair, 11 quiet, 
6 slow and 2 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
19,891 bbls last week, 14,522 in the pre- 
vious week, 36,256 a year ago, and 35,643 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

A. Terkuhle, representing the Holland- 
America Line, New Orleans,- was here 
last week. 

The Rodney Milling Co. last week 
moved its offices from the Huntzinger 
Building to quarters at the mill. 

C. S. Wamsley, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
is on a fortnight’s vacation in northern 
Minnesota. 

Frank T. O’Neal, of the O’Neal Sales 
Co., Springfield, Mo., representative of 


the Monarch Milling Co., was here last 


week visiting the mill. 

F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sos, was here last week on his return 
from a business trip in the East. 

L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, returned early 
this week from a trip in Nebraska, 
where he visited a number of mills. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, will re- 
turn this week from a trip to New York, 
on which he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Anderson. 

Oscar L. Bauer will join the sales de- 
partment of the Larabee Flour Mills Co. 
on Oct. 1. He has been with the Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., and prior to that 
was manager of the Rosedale Milling Co. 

H. T. Corson, manager of the National 
Food Bureau, Wichita, Kansas, last 
week attended the weekly luncheon meet- 
ing of local millers and explained to 
them the work that the bureau is doing. 

H. B. Cunningham, of the sales de- 
partment of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, left last week on a trip a 
Iowa, after which he intended to 
present at the bakers’ convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Roger S. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, was in Kan- 
sas City last week on his way to Chi- 
cago, where he will be present at the 
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convention of the American Bakers As- 
sociation. 


Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
stopped in Kansas City last week on his 
way to Chicago, where he intended to 
attend the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association. 


Fred C. Hoose, local vice president 
of the Norris Grain Co., left last week 
for Winnipeg, where he expects to re- 
main until the beginning of October. 
He will visit Clarence C. Fields, Winni- 
peg manager for the firm. 


Ralph C. Sowden, president .of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
was here last week to attend a meeting 
of directors of the Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co. He was accompanied by his son, 
James, who was on his way to enter 
Shattuck Military Academy, Faribault, 
Minn. 


C. L. Magee has been made a sales di- 
rector of the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, and will take up his new duties 
at the beginning of October. He has 
been export sales manager for the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, for 
some months, and formerly was with the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 


Charles L. Roos, formerly with the 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, 
but now retired and living in California, 
was present last week at a directors’ 
meeting of the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 
when it was decided to push the sales of 
the company’s breakfast food, Smax. Mr. 
Roos is now visiting his son, Robert, in 
Hiawatha, Kansas. 


oe 


NEBRASKA 


Good sales of flour, considering the 
time of the year, were reported by Oma- 
ha and outstate mills last week. Some 
made bookings in excess of their ca- 
pacity, and all of them ran full time. 
Most sales were for this year’s shipment, 
and the. bulk of them were for delivery 
in the very near future. 


NOTES 

Larry Britenduch, salesman for the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., has gone to 
Wyoming on a hunting trip. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., has returned from a 
several days’ business trip to Chicago. 

Earl F. Schafer, of the Maney Mill- 
ing Co., who underwent an operation for 
appendicitis at an Omaha hospital last 
week, is rapidly convalescing. 

Herbert Welsh, well-known grain deal- 
er of Sterling, Colo., was on the floor 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange last week. 
Mr. Welsh formerly lived in Omaha. 

J. V. Bass, of the J. V. Bass Co., ex- 
tensive dealers in flour and feeds at Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, was in Omaha for a 
few days last week, a guest of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co. 

C. D. Sturtevant, of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Grain Co., is in Boston to attend 
the national convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, of which 
he is president. Others from Omaha who 
are attending the convention are F. P. 
Manchester, secretary of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, and J. T. Buchanan, 
secretary of the Omaha Elevator Co. 
and former president of the exchange. 


oo 


OKLAHOMA | : 


A slight advance in flour prices caused 
fewer sales last week. The trade, Seems 
to be pretty well booked, and is drawing 
on old contracts. There has been a fair 
increase in exports, particularly to Cen- 
tral America. Quotations, Sept. 19: hard 
wheat short patent, $6.70 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $6.90; standard patent, 
$6.40. 


NOTES 

The Morrisville (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has been incorporated by Oad 
and Louise Colbert, Oklahoma City, and 
Charles Hill Johns, Tulsa, with a capital 
of $15,000. 

August W. Klopf, El Reno, Okla., has 
retired after 22 years in the employ of 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. With 


Mrs. Klopf, he will move to Chicago,. 


where they will make their home with 
their son. 


The plant of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
{ 
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Co., Enid, Okla., is nearing completion. 
Construction of one of the two 750,000- 
bu elevators is finished, and work is be- 
ing rapidly pushed on the second. The 
daily capacity of the mill will be 3,500 
bbls. 

oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour business was very little better 
with central Kansas mills last week. A 
few round lots, sold to large bakers who 
had exhausted early bookings, boosted 
the total volume in some quarters to 
near capacity, but the trade generally 
thaintained its bearish attitude of mak- 
ing no long-time commitments. Export 
inquiry improved, particularly for clears. 
While no sales were made to Europe, 
both clears and cut straights were mar- 
keted to the islands and to Latin Amer- 
ica. Shipping directions came in a bit 
more freely and there are indications of 
further improvement, which may permit 
a return to full-time operations. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 21, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 


sas City: short patent, $6.60 bbl; 
straight, $6.10; first clear, $4.70. 
NOTES 


Frank R. Noonan, manager of the In- 
ternational Milling Co.’s local office, was 
in Kansas City early last week. 


C. C. Krehbiel, manager of the Mound- 
ridge (Kansas) Milling Co., has gone to 
California, and will be away several 
weeks, 


Farmers through the Southwest are 
busy with sowing, according to Walter 
Stiles, grain buyer for the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, who made 
a two-day trip, last week, visiting the 
company’s elevators. 

Harvey L. Williamson, sales manager 
for the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, is expected home within a few 
days from an extended visit with the 
trade in eastern states. Rudolph A. 
Goerz, president of the company, planned 
to leave early this week for a short 
eastern trip. 

od 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand last week was very fair, 
with a substantial inquiry from both 
jobbers and bakers. Mills claim book- 
ings in many instances of capacity and 
slightly better, some of them running 
from January to July, on which mills 
secure full carrying charge. Buyers feel 
that present values are very low. 

Shipping directions were fairly good, 
although mills did not secure as many 
directions as might be expected. There 
was a slight curtailment of operations, 
although none of the mills dropped be- 
low 75 per cent production. This cur- 
tailment is reflected in ‘the war-time 
prices mills are securing for feed. Were 
it not for slow directions, this fact might 
be a blessing. However, high feed prices 
are curtailing mixed car shipments, 


NOTES 


Both the Blair Elevator Corporation 
and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. are 
making rapid progress on the warehouse 
additions to their Atchison plants. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president of the 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, re- 
turned last week from a three weeks’ 
trip to the central states and eastern 
markets. 


J. C. Lysle, vice president of the J. 
C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, will 
return this week from his northern Min- 
nesota home, where he and Mrs. Lysle 
have been spending the summer. 


oom 
SALINA 


Flour trade was slow last week, the 
greater part of the business done being 
confined to jobbers. Shipping instruc- 
tions were fair, and exports light. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 20, basis Kansas City, cot- 
ton 98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 
95 per cent, $5.80@6; straight grade, 
$5.70@5.85. 

* 

Elmer Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., left 
last week for Chicago to attend the an- 
nual bakers’ meeting. From there he 
will travel through Indiana and Ohio for 
several weeks. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour was quiet last 
week. The mixed car trade produced its 
usual volume of business and deliveries 
on bakers’ contracts went along in cus- 
tomary volume, but there was no life in 
the trade. On Sept. 21, wheat advanced 
sharply in the last two hours of trading, 
followed later by a 10c advance in flour. 
The effect of this movement was rather 
stunning, as few had been looking for a 
rise. Buyers have not yet shown how 
they feel about the advance. Quotations, 
Sept. 22, with comparisons: 

Sept. 22 


Sept. 15 
$7.20 


Top patent 
Patent . 6.95 
Second patent 5. 6.60 
Export patent . ved 5. 6.40 
First clear .... ee" 6 5.50 
Graham flour d 5.90 
Whole wheat flour 5.90 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour hardened on Sept. 21 in sym- 
pathy with springs, but buyers have been 
holding off and may continue that pol- 
icy for a time if there are not unmis- 
takable signs that prices are definitely 
on an up grade. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
best brands 90 per cent soft winters $5 
@5.10 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Montreal, in 
secondhand jutes $5.30@5.35; Toronto, 
$5.20@ 5.25. 

Exporting—Sales of springs for ex- 
port were light. Buyers were cautious, 
and their cables indicated an expectation 
of lower prices based on increasing re- 
ceipts at Winnipeg and the fact that the 
weather was favoring heavy deliveries at 
country points. Contrary to these expec- 
tations, Sept. 21 brought a quick upward 
thrust in prices for wheat, and if this 
should show any strong foundation in 
subsequent trading a good many sales 
for export will be booked this week. 
Continental Europe is in a more respon- 
sive mood than the United Kingdom. 
Other markets where Canadian flour is 
regularly used are not so much inclined 
to wait for price changes, but take fair- 
ly regular quantities from time to time. 
At the close, springs had not fully fol- 
lowed the advance in wheat but were 
about Is 6d higher. Quotations, Sept. 
22: export patent springs, in jute, Oc- 
tober seaboard loading, 34s@34s 6d per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., Glasgow basis. 

Winters are still out of the running 
for export. Mills are forced by the cost 
of wheat to ask prices that buyers are 
unable to pay. Mill quotations are 35s 
per 280 lbs for good quality export pat- 
ent, in jute bags, c.i.f., London or Glas- 
gow, October seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


W. R. Clarke, manager Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., 
last week was in New York and Mont- 
real. 


During the first six months of 1928 im- 
ports of Canadian flour into New Zea- 
land were valued at £40,000, compared 
with £11,000 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1927. 

The winter wheat millers of Ontario 
are still working on the organization of 
their proposed company to handle sur- 
plus soft winter flour. The idea is to 
prevent it from being sold at distress 
prices. 

Port Colborne is said to be in danger 
of another grain jam. Large quantities 
are being unloaded daily at the govern- 
ment elevator and the slightest slacken- 
ing of canal tonnage would cause a tie- 
up, owing to limited storage space. 

James Richardson, of the Spillers Mill- 
ing & Associated Industries, Ltd., Lon- 
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don, Eng., passed through Toronto, Sept. 
17, on his way to Calgary, where he will 
assume full charge of this company’s 
flour mill and business interests there 
and on the Pacific Coast. 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and A. R. Macdonald, general 
manager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, were in Montreal this week at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association. 


The department of marine and fish- 
eries of Canada is urging the grain trade 
and transportation companies to so ad- 
just their operations this year that navi- 
gation at Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur may be completely closed on Dec. 
5, in order to reduce the danger of 
losses of life and vessels from navigation 
in wintry weather. 

The movement of Canadian wheat to 
market is assuming maximum propor- 
tions. Well over 2,000 cars a day are 
being loaded at country points in the 
West, and the average is mounting stead- 
ily. Dealers say deliveries exceed by a 
considerable amount the quantities be- 
ing offered for sale on the Winnipeg 


market, which suggests that farmers are 
holding at least some of their grain in 
terminals for better prices. 


It is reported that James Playfair, 
Midland, has acquired the Sarnia Eleva- 
tor Co., Ltd. The private stock of this 
company has been transferred to Mr. 
Playfair, and the municipal interest in 
the elevator remains as before. The 
Sarnia grain elevator was completed 
about a year ago and cost around $520,- 
000, of which $400,000 was advanced by 
the city of Sarnia. Official announce- 
ment of this deal is expected to be made 
in a few days. 


R. J. Pinchin, manager of the Cope- 
land Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, attended 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion meeting in Montreal on Sept. 18. 
He recently returned from an extended 
trip through Europe, during which he 
traveled over 5,000 miles by motor and 
aeroplane, visiting markets where his 
company’s flour is sold. Almost every 
country in western, middle and northern 
Europe was toured. Mr. Pinchin says 
the scenery in some of the less well 
known parts of Germany, Austria and 
the Balkan states is truly magnificent. 


LOO OOOO OL OO OO OOOO OD 


R. BR. Dobell, Retiring President of the Canadian National Millers’ Association 


CANADIAN MILLERS END 
MEETING WITH GOLF 


MontreaL, Que.—The Canadian Na. 
tional Millers’ Association held its ap. 
nual meeting here on Sept. 18, and its 
golfing tournament on the course of 
Mount Bruno Country Club on Sept. 19, 
While the membership of this organiza- 
tion is not large, it is thoroughly repre- 
sentative, and the attendance at this 
meeting would account for at least 9 
per cent of the spring wheat milling 
capacity of the country. 

R. Reid Dobell, president, opened the 
proceedings with an excellent address on 
the work done by the association during 
the year and the present situation with 
respect to trade at home and abroad, 
making special reference to the fact 
that, in spite of its overdevelopment in 
capacity, flour milling in Canada com- 
pares well with other forms of manufac- 
turing in its earning results. He made 
special reference to the present plight 
of those devoted friends and allies of 
the Canadian miller, the flour importers 
of Great Britain, who are being gradu- 
ally squeezed out of business by discrim- 
ination against flour in ocean freight 
rates and an almost continuous disparity 
between prices of Canadian wheat at 
home and abroad. As a result, British 
millers, taking every possible advantage 
of the lower prices these conditions 
enable them to quote, are fiercely assail- 
ing Canadian flour wherever they meet 
it in competition, and are making the 
importing business a most precarious 
one, with consequent adverse effects of 
the most serious nature to the Canadian 
miller. 

Mr. Dobell referred in fitting terms 
to the losses by death during the year. 
That of Charles R. Hosmer, president 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., re- 
moved one of the most prominent busi- 
ness men in Canada, and Brigadier- 
General Labelle, vice president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who was 
one of the association’s organizers and 
its first president, was another serious 
loss to the trade. Besides these, the year 
removed William B. Wood, formerly 
president of the Dominion Flour Mills, 
Ltd., who was living retired when death 
overtook him. 

The annual reports of officers and com- 
mittees showed a year of much activity 
and many items of valuable service to 
the trade. The freight committee was 
particularly effective in dealing with 
traffic matters, 


OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, C. H. G. Short, Domin- 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd; first vice president, 
Charles Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd; 
second vice president, W. H. McCarthy, 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Directors: W. A. Black, R. R. Dobell, 
W. W. Hutchison, A. R. Macdonald, 
George A. Macdonald, J. A. McDonald, 
A. C. McLeod, J. J. Page, Thomas Wil- 
liamson, A. P. Walker, R. J. Pinchin, 
J. G. Wolverton, J. L. V. Mallette, sec- 
retary. A vacancy on the board was 
left open for a representative of the 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd. 


PRESIDENTIAL DINNER 


All members present were entertained 
at dinner in the evening by the retiring 
president, R. R. Dobell, at the Mount 


‘Royal Club. This proved a singularly 


happy event, the combination of sumptu- 
ous quarters, delicious food, fine wines 
and the best of good fellowship making 
the evening one of exceptional pleasure 
The toast list was a simple one which, 
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ring the King, expressed the 
et the guests S their host and 
best wishes for the association’s new 
year. Afterward there was bridge for 
those who wanted to play. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 


“Wednesday. was devoted to golf, when 
the annual trade games were played off, 
the emblem. of championship being the 
McDonald & Robb cup, with another 
resented by F. K. Morrow for the best 
of the senior players. These games were 
played on the course of Mount Bruno 
Country Club. The day being fine, ev- 

one turned out, and the matches were 
keenly contested. C,. H. G. Short, a non- 
golfer, was master of ceremonies and 
managed the sweepstakes. At the end 
of the first round it was found that D. 
A. Campbell, of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., and H. C. Moore, of the 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., had 
tied for first place with 74’s. In the 
play off, Mr. Moore won. As between 
the first half dozen players, scores were 
low and the issue was uncertain all the 
way. This gives the McDonald & Robb 
cup to Mr. Moore for a year, when he 
must defend his title in another tourna- 
ment, The winner of Mr. Morrow’s cup 
was not announced, but will be as soon 
as scores have been worked out. 

This in brief is the story of this excel- 
lent meeting. Its spirit was noticeably 
more optimistic and cheerful than any of 
the previous two or three, and the sense 
of comradeship that is visibly growing 
stronger as each year slips away is one 
of the surest indications that this asso- 
ciation is now on firm ground and will 
fulfill in time the earnest hopes of those 
who brought it into being. 


PPP PPP PPP PP PPPS 


D. A. Campbell Returns from European Tour 


Toronto, Ont.—D. A. Campbell, di- 
rector of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd, Toronto, and a former general 
manager of that company, returned on 
Sept. 15, with his family, from a pro- 
longed visit to France and England. 
They were away nearly a year, much of 
which time was spent in the south of 
France. Mr. Campbell’s brother, Nor- 
man, who was also associated with the 
Maple Leaf company for a number of 
years, and his family, were along, and 
the brothers spent a good deal of their 
time in playing golf. 


ATTENDS MILLERS’ CONVENTION 


“Douglas,” as D. A, Campbell is more 
familiarly known, was in Toronto only 
two days when, with characteristic en- 
ergy, he set off for Montreal to attend 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, of which he 
was one of the founders. There he re- 
newed old friendships among Canadian 
millers, and met with a warm reception 
from everybody. The days he spent in 
this happy way must have been pleasant 
to him, as they furnished continual evi- 
dence of his personal popularity in the 
trade. His close run for the champion- 
ship in golf was a particularly pleasing 
feature of the tournament with which 
the meeting closed. He finished in the 
position of runner-up. 


PLANS FOR FUTURE INDEFINITE 


Mr. Campbell’s plans for the future 
are not very definite, but it is the hope 
of all his old friends in the milling trade 
that he will somehow manage to main- 
tain an intimate contact with the indus- 
try where he has stored up for himself 
during a considerable period of years an 


WINNIPEG 


There was a slight revival in domestic 
flour trade last week, with a fair de- 
mand for all grades. Atlantic export 
trade was very slow, but there was an 
Increase in oriental inquiry for low grade 
flours. New crop wheat is reported as 
running 12.6 per cent protein, and mill- 
ers state that, so far, the new crop 
Promises a much better percentage of 
protein than last year. Quotations were 
about unchanged from the previous week. 


NOTES 


Dr. Paul Hitz, Cannes, France, inter- 
ested in the grain and flour trade in 
South America, visited the Winnipeg 
Exchange last week, and spent some time 
ee over the government grading sys- 


The Winnipeg Caterers’ Association: 
forty-second annual picnic at Grand 


with an attendance of 8,000; was: 


Pronounced one of the best the associa- 
tion ever held. Swimming, boating, races 
vey formed part of the entertain- 


The Alberta Pool Elevators, Ltd., re- 


cently distributed approximately $1,000,-. 


to members in Alberta. Distribution 
Was made on the basis of 2c bu on wheat 
over the platform to pool ter- 

3%ec on wheat special: binned in 

Pool elevators, and 4c .on. wheat. deliv- 


amount of: friendly affection and good 
will that must be one of his most price- 
less possessions. A. H. Batrey. 





D. A. Campbell 


ered to pool elevators on the wagonload 
basis. 
oo 


MONTREAL 


Following the higher wheat market on 
Sept. 21, flour prices were marked up 
10c. Quotations, Sept. 21, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points: top patent, $7.30 
bbl; patents, $7.05; second patent, $6.70; 
export patents, $6.50. 

Export business was rather quiet. 

Conditions are unchanged as to win- 
ter wheat flour. Prices still are $5.80@6 
bbl in secondhand jutes, car lots, ex- 
track, Montreal rate points. 


oo 


NORFOLK 


Flour is moving slowly. from the mills. 
Quotations, Sept. 21: 
spring patents $7,90@8 bbl, second pat- 
ents $7.25@7.50; top winters $7@7.75, 
second patents $6.50@7; Kansas patents 
$6.50@7, second patents $6@6.50; Vir- 
ginia and Maryland straights, $6.25@ 
6.50. 

oo 


The Italian government has authorized 
the National Syndicate of Fascist Agri- 
cultural Experts to promote the first na- 
tional agricultural exhibition in that 
country, to be held at Rome. 
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TOLEDO 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Sept. 21, at $6.40@7 
bbl, and local springs at $6.20, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 120,030 79,349 66 

Previous week .. 118,350 75,992 64 

Year ago ....... 59,700 45,186 76 

Two years ago... 80,010 54,555 68 

Three years ago. 59,760 43,973 73 
NOTES 


Louis A. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, is on a vacation in Cali- 
fornia. 


Offers of soft winter wheat flour made 
to the superintendent of purchases and 
printing, Columbus, Sept. 19, for the 
use of state institutions, showed a range 
of $5.07@6.80. Eight cars were awarded 
to the Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, at 
the following prices for the institutions 
named: one each at $5.26 to Long View 
Hospital, Boys’ Industrial School, Lan- 
caster, Home for Feeble Minded, Orient, 
and Athens Hospital, one at $5.24 to 
Columbus State Hospital, two to Ohio 
Penitentiary, one at $5.23 to Cleveland 
State Hospital; one at $5.07 to the Han- 
ley Milling Co. for the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary, and one at $5.22 to the State Re- 
formatory, Mansfield; one car spring 
wheat flour to the Toledo Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. at $5.25 for Toledo State Hos- 
pital. 

oo SD 


INDIANAPOLIS 


There was a light demand for flour 
last week, most of the business going 
to widely scattered buyers over a large 
area. The principal demand was from 
the South. Bakers apparently are not 
interested in future bookings, and are 
content either with small orders for im- 
mediate shipment or in giving shipping 
instructions on flour already purchased. 

Soft winter wheat millers are having 
difficulty with prices. They have paid 
heavy premiums for wheat, and their 
production prices are higher than the 
trade believes they should be. Millers 
of pure soft wheat flour are handi- 
capped in this territory by the activity 
of blenders, who are mixing low protein 
hard wheat flour with the soft wheat 
flour and are able to sell the resultant 
product at a low price. 

There was no change in the export sit- 
uation. Orders were small, and in most 
cases the buyers wanted prompt ship- 
ment. Some Latin American dealers 
were in the market, but European de- 
mand was quiet. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 22: soft winter short patent $6.75 
@7.15 bbl, straight $5.75@6.10, first 
clear $5@5.50; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.75, straight $5.25@5.60, first 
clear $4.50@5; spring first patent $6.25 
@6.75, standard patent $5.75@6.25, first 
clear $5.25@5.75. 

NOTES 


Word has been received in Terre 
Haute, Ind., of the death of Fred Wood, 
43 years old, formerly a grain broker 
of that city. He died in Los Angeles, 
where he had gone because of failing 
health. He is survived by a widow and 
six children. 

August receipts of oats at Indianap- 
olis were the largest for any single 
month in the history of the Board of 
Trade, according to Will Howard, sec- 
retary, who reports a total of 4,408,000 





bus handled, compared with 1,666,000 
in August of last year. This increase 
is accounted for largely by the heavy 
production of oats in Indiana this year. 
Corn handled last month was 1,440,000 
bus, which compares with 1,315,000 for 
the same month of a year ago. The total 
volume of wheat received was 1,164,000 
bus, against 1,570,000. 


For decades the second Indiana dis- 
trict has been represented in Congress 
by a lawyer. This year a miller is mak- 
ing the race on the Republican ticket. 
From a milling viewpoint, however, there 
is a fly in the ointment, for the district 
usually goes Democratic. The miller is 
Orvil T. Stout. He has operated the 
Atlas and Baltic mills in Vincennes for 
the last nine years, and also has one of 
the largest farms in the county. He 
spent his early life in Orange County 
at Paoli, Ind., where he passed through 
common and high schools and then en- 
tered Earlham College at Richmond, Ind. 
He has been in the milling business for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

T. Devaney. 
oo 


NASHVILLE 


Sales of flour were light in the South- 
east last week. However, the volume of 
business held up fairly well, with speci- 
fications on old contracts coming in sat- 
isfactorily at most mills. New business 
totaled about 50 per cent of capacity, 
and buying was confined chiefly to small 
quantities. Running time at the mills 
was increased, and production was the 
largest for some time, slightly exceed- 
ing the corresponding week last year. 
Some complaints were heard of slowness 
of shipping instructions. 

Steadiness of values was the most im- 
portant feature for soft winter wheat 
flour mills, there having been very little 
change in prices last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 22: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
stations, $8.65@8.90 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $7.65@7.90; straights, $7@7.50; first 
clears, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers reported a moderate vol- 
ume of trade in Minnesota and western 
flours. Business in spring wheat flour 
was light. Bakers were buying some 
hard winter flour. Prices were steady. 
Quotations, Sept. 22: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $7.50@8 bbl, standard patent $7.15 
@7.40; hard winter wheat short patent 
$7@7.50, straights $6.25@6.75. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly . Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 148,320 101,603 69 

Previous week .. 153,720 87,511 57 

YOR OBO .ccoces 138,720 100,468 72 

Two years ago... 165,720 114,221 68 

Three years ago. 169,020 116,259 69 
* #* 


J. T. Hennessy, formerly of Louisville, 
will join the sales staff of the Liberty 
Mills and Ford Flour Co., Nashville. 
He was for eight years with the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., at Louisville. 


Joun LeEIrer. 


oo 
EVANSVILLE 
Flour business last week showed 


marked improvement over that of the 
preceding one. The market was firm, 
and shipping instructions much better. 
Exporting prospects indicate a busy sea- 
son. Quotations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft win- 
ter wheat, best patent $8 bbl, first pat- 
ent $7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, 
$7.75; first clears, in jute, $6.50; second 
clears, $6, 
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CHICAGO 


There was no important change in the 
flour market last week. A few big lots 
were booked, but business did not reach 
a satisfactory volume. Springs moved 
the best, and dealers in hard winters de- 
voted most of their time to trying to get 
shipping instructions. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was a fair 
business reported in spring wheat flour, 
but many deals still are pending. Buy- 
ers showed considerable interest, but 
many decided to hold off until prices 
were more in line with their ideas. How- 
ever, a few big orders were placed, one 
of 15,000 bbls, one of 10,000, one of 
5,000 and several of 1,000, with the usual 
run of single cars. 

Hard Winter Flour.—The trade is well 
booked on southwestern brands, and cur- 
rent business was confined to scattered 
small purchases. Mill representatives 
have been pressing for shipping direc- 
tions, and some improvement is report- 
ed. Little trouble is experienced in 
cleaning up recent orders, but directions 
seem hard to get on sales made early 
in the crop year. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Michigan flours 
did not move well, due mainly to prices, 
but a fair business was done in those 
from Missouri, Illinois and the Pacific 
Coast. Last week there was a sale of 
5,000 bbls of the latter for scattered 
shipment, and several of smaller quanti- 
ties of Illinois and Missouri flour. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 22, 
car lots, basis Chicago, patents in cot- 
ton 98’s, and clears in jutes: spring top 
patent $6@6.50 bbl, standard patent 
$5.75@6.40, first clear $5.20@5.55, sec- 
ond clear $4.25@4.65; hard winter short 
patent $5.75@6.15, 95 per cent patent 
$5.80@5.80, straight $5.10@5.50, first 
clear $4.50@5; soft winter short patent 
$6.20@7.10, standard patent $5.90@6.15, 
straight $5.75@6.40, first clear $5.10@ 
5.50. 

Durum.—There was a fairly active de- 
mand for semolinas for immediate ship- 
ment, but no contracting for future de- 
livery. Another drop of Yc will prob- 
ably bring buyers in. On Sept. 22, No. 
2 semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 2%4c; No. 8 semolina, 
8c; durum patent, 8c; special grade, 
2%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dept. 16-388 ..ccesecccscecs 35,653 89 
Previous week .........+.. 34,008 85 
WOOP BHO ccccccccccccecece 39,000 97 
Two years AfO .......2+0% 37,000 92 


NOTES 


H, S. Egley, of the McMillen Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was in Chicago Sept. 20. 


O. W. Randolph, of the O. W. Ran- 
dolph Co., Toledo, recently was in this 
market. 

H. J. Butler, of the Stuhr-Seidl Co., 
Minneapolis, spent several days in this 
market recently. 

W. E. Ousdahl, sales manager for the 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was here last week. 

A. S. Cain, vice president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
was in Chicago Sept. 17. 

Edith M. Schuler, secretary of the 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor to Chicago. 

E. D. Koehler, in charge of advertis- 
ing for the Hales & Hunter Co., re- 
turned Sept. 21 from an eastern trip. 

M. D. Moloney has succeeded W. A. 
Dunphy as freight manager at the Chi- 
cago office of the Cunard Steamship Cc., 
Ltd. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
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Correspondent at Milwaukee 


Co., feed system engineers, returned, 
Sept. 21, from a business trip to Minne- 
apolis. 

Ashby Miller and A. H. Crosby, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the company’s local headquarters 
last week. 


S. R. Yantis, of the S. R. Yantis Mill- 
ing Co., Fulton, Mo., motored to Chicago 
last week, and spent several days visit- 
ing the trade. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, who has 
a winter home and fruit ranch at Allen- 
hurst, Fla., received advices on Sept. 20 
that the last storm in that section had 
damaged his property. 

G. F. Ewe, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, has posted his 
membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade for transfer. The last sale of a 
membership was on Sept. 18, at $13,000. 

Directors of the Board of Trade have 
authorized the appointment of a special 
committee by S. P. Arnot, president, to 
consider all phases of the public elevator 
situation and to find a solution of this 
problem. The Illinois commerce commis- 
sion has failed to grant a license to the 
Board of Trade Warehouse Corporation 
formed under the law passed by the last 
state legislature. 

oo SD 


MILWAUKEE 


Advances in cash wheat last week kept 
buyers out of the flour market, and they 
apparently are going to stay out until 
prices are brought down to a point 
where they think they ought to be. It 
is the firm belief among the trade here 
that the market is in the hands of ma- 
nipulators, and they hold that it is ridic- 
ulous for prices to shoot upward in the 
face of one of the largest wheat crops 
on record. No sales of importance were 
made, and there probably will be no 
business until the movement of north- 
western crops is under way. Spring 
wheat flour advanced 15@25c. There 
still is a large amount of price cutting 
in this market. 


Quotations, hard spring 


i133] 


Sept. 22: 





WHAT EMPLOYERS SEEK 


ERE are sermons in the “Help 
Wanted” advertisement pages of 
newspapers and magazines. 

These advertisements are getting 
longer. Employers no longer adver- 
tise that they merely want stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, salesmen, ad- 
vertising men, superintendents, ex- 
ecutives. 

I have before me the classified 
page of a magazine which circulates 
among salesmen and advertising men. 
One advertiser says: “The man we 
are interested in is full of initiative, 
energy, ideas and ideals, and ready 
to qualify for success.” 

Another seeks “an aggressive chap, 

. . a hustler who can cover ground 
and get things done.” 

A third says: “We require a man 
who has a fine personality, a suc- 
cessful sales record, and who can 
show previous successful record with 
high grade concern.” 

Note the qualities that are empha- 
sized in these advertisements: initia- 
tive, energy, ideals, aggressiveness, 
personality, system. 

They are the keys to success in 
modern life. Employers pay good 
money to find men who possess them, 
which is a sure indication that they 
want them and will pay for them. 
—Bagology. 





wheat patent $6.40@6.60 bbl, straight 
$5.95@6.30, first clear $5.05@5.15 and 
second clear $4.25@4.65, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Buyers are showing no interest in 
southwestern flour. hey are waiting 
for prices to go down again before they 
will make any purchases. A sale was 
made last week of 2,000 bbls Missouri 
soft wheat flour and of 500 bbls semo- 
lina. Operators did a good business in 
soft wheat flour in August, and to date 
in September it has been fair. The vol- 
ume of orders so far this season is ahead 
of a year ago. Many buyers have suffi- 
cient stock on hand for the last quarter 
of the year, and are not going to place 
any more business unless the prices are so 
attractive that they cannot afford to pass 
them up. Quotations, Sept. 22: hard 
winter patent $5.95@6.15 bbl, straight 
$5.80@5.95 and first clear $4.60@4.85, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

* *# 

On Oct. 1 the Sauksville, Wis., ware- 
house will be opened by the Dadmun-La 
Budde Co., Milwaukee. A full line of 
all kinds of feedstuffs and grains will be 
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HARRY KORZENIEWSKI, of J. Kor- 
szeniewski & Co., newly elected pres- 
ident of the Chicago Flour Club, suc- 
ceeds C. C. Anthon, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., in that capacity. 


oo POSSI SS 


merchandised on a strictly cash basis. 
The Dadmun-La Budde Co. is owned by 
Bentley Dadmun, E. J. La Budde and 
Le Roy La Budde. The company op- 
erates distributing plants at West Allis 
and Milwaukee. 
L. E. Meyer. 
oo 
AUSTRALIAN BRAN PRICES HIGH 
Metsovurne, Vicrorta.—The decline in 
the price of wheat has seriously affected 
the flour milling industry in the common- 
wealth, as most of the raw material in 
the hands of the millers was purchased 
in advance of the current levels. A dis- 
cussion has arisen over the policy of 
millers in disposing of bran, substantial 
stocks of which have been accumulated, 
—- to the reduced demand for feed. 
Surplus supplies are being sold oversea 
at as much as 30s ton below those de- 
manded from local consumers, who nat- 
urally resent the procedure. It is con- 
tended that it would be to the advantage 
of both the millers and the country if 
pollards and bran were made available 
for home sale at reduced rates, since 
Australian users would then be encour- 
aged to increase this type of feeding. 
Cuantzs J. Matrnews. 
a ad 
ANNUAL MEETING OF FOOD BUREAU 
Kansas Crry, Mo—The annual meet- 
ing of the National Food Bureau, the 
organization which was formed in the 
Southwest to carry on a publicity cam- 
paign in favor of wheat and its manu- 
factured products, will be held on Oct. 
1 at Wichita, the headquarters of the 
bureau, at 2 p.m., in the Board of Trade 
rooms, t-Kelly-Hagny Building. 
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ANNUAL MEETING IS HELD 
BY CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Cuicaco, Inn.—Harry Korzeniewskj of 
J. Korzeniewski & Co., flour jobbers, wen 
elected president of the Chicago Floy 
Club at its annual meeting, held at the 
Midland Club, on the evening of Sept, 99 
He succeeds Charles C. Anthon, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., who has 
served in that capacity for the past two 
years. During the same period Mr. Kor. 
zeniewski has been vice president. Wal. 
ter F. Kunz, of the Bakers’ Flour (o 
was elected yice president, and §, 0. 
Werner, of The Northwestern Miller, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. Charles (. 
Anthon, retiring president, and Phelps 
Cowan, of William Cowan & Co., were 
elected directors for two years, and John 
W. Eckhart, of John W. Eckhart & Co., 
was elected for one year to fill the unex- 
pired term of W. F. Kunz, made vice 
president. 

President Anthon, in his annual mes- 
sage, reviewed the activities of the club 
during the past year, and the treasurer's 
report showed a balance of over $400 in 
the treasury. Mr. Anthon stated that 
during the past year seven members had 
been admitted to the club, and during 
the two years, or during his administra- 
tion, 18 had been received. 

A report of the convention of the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs was sent in 
by John W. Eckhart, chairman of the 
delegation, who was unable to be pres- 
ent, and verbal reports were made by 
V. J. Petersen and W. F. Kunz, who 
spoke very highly of the cordial recep- 
tion given them by the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club. They also agreed that the business 
program was excellent, and that much 
good should result from this two-day 
convention. The members of the local 
club also were very much pleased over 
the election of John W. Eckhart as vice 
president of the national organization. 

A letter was read from L. E. Moses, 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, together with a resolution passed 
by its board of directors on Aug. 31, 
which referred to the creation of the 
league’s contract enforcement bureau, 
After some discussion, the secretary was 
instructed to inform President Moses 
that the membership of the Chicago 
Flour Club was in full accord with the 
principles outlined in the resolution. 

When turning the gavel over to the 
new president, Mr. Anthon expressed his 
sincere appreciation for the confidence 
the membership had bestowed upon him 
in electing him president two years. 

Those present: C. C. Anthon, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc; V. J. Petersen, 
Petersen Bros. & Co; Harry Korzeniew- 
ski, Ray Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski 
& Co; George S. Chesbro, J. P. Parks 
Co; A. L. Cernaghan, King Midas Mill 
Co; Walter F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co; 
George H. Hohenadel, Pieser-Livingston 
Co; Frank E. Lange, Lange Flour Co; 
James P. Curry; H. E. Burgess, Gold 
Medal Flour Co; John Reget, Jr; John 
F. Benes, Lothes & Benes; Frank J. 
Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co; Nelson K. Reese; Fred Larsen, Ha- 
bel, Armbruster & Larsen Co; J. E. 
Dister, Anchor Mills; C. M. Yager, Jr. 
Modern Miller; Frank M. Rosekrans, the 
Bertley Co; S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller; E. M. Palmer, Palmer 
Flour Co; B. F. Reinking, L. R. Merrill, 
Washburn Crosby Co; William Crawley, 
Wolf Flour Cartage Co. 

oo 


COMPULSORY POOL IN AUSTRALIA 

MEtzourneE, Vicrorta.—Strenuous ef- 
forts are being made in New South 
Wales to persuade a majority of wheat 
growers in that state to approve the 
establishment of a compulsory wheat 
pool, which would be created under the 
amended marketing act, enabling repre 
sentatives of the farmers to manage the 
enterprise. A motion favoring the pool 
was unanimously adopted by the annual 
conference of the agricultural bureau, 
which includes representatives of all the 
primary producing interests. 

oo 


Receipts of domestic rye at Duluth for 
the crop year ending July 31, 1928, were 
24,783,659 bus, compared with 13,467,986 
in the previous year. 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


OLLOWING a strength-in-union conference held 

recently in New York City, the following state- 

ment was issued jointly by Frederic H. Frazier, chair- 

man of the board of governors of the American 

Bakers Association, and Charles F. Pfeffer, president 

of the Associated Bakers of America, Wholesale and 
Retail: 


UNITY IN “The only reason for the existence 
, . of any trade association is to be of 
=— service to the industry it seeks to 


represent. 

“We recognize there is some difference in the prob- 
lems of the wholesale baker and the retail baker, but 
whatever differences there are, they are very slight. 
We are, after all, marching toward the same objective, 
and we should seek to march along parallel paths and 
not cross as we advance. It is this which prompted 
and closed this conference. 

“We have discussed problems of national import 
on which we have worked together heretofore. We 
have discussed other problems that concern whole- 
saler and retailer alike, and we believe we have evolved 
a plan for their efficient study and solution. 

“We will recommend to our respective organiza- 
tions a co-ordination committee, a committee that will 
plan a course of action on problems of national im- 
port. If the matter is such that we must appoint 
some one to represent us he can feel he is backed up 
by a large percentage of the bakers, since he speaks 
for both of us. If the matter is such that it can 
best be handled by the retail group, the wholesaler 
will pledge his whole-hearted support, or vice versa. 

“We are of the opinion that we should work toward 
and develop two large groups, one representing the 
wholesaler and one the retailer. But in this program, 
of course, we should seek first to do the best we can 
with the present organizations. 

“We believe by this conference we have laid the 
foundation for mutual understanding, co-operation and 
good will in the future. We believe this statement 
should put at rest those rumors and suspicions that 
might have existed heretofore that there was competi- 
tion or lack of understanding between these two influ- 
ential organizations. 

“Self-preservation for both the wholesaler and the 
retailer comes through the strength of the pack, and 
to these two groups of bakers we dedicate our per- 
sonal efforts and the aims of our organizations.” 

This document, and the conference from which it 
Sprang, constitute another step toward complete unity 
of effort in bakers’ associational work, and much good 
unquestionably will come of it. 


* * # 


aa best puddle always belongs to the other frog. 

For the past year or two the American baking 
industry, searching earnestly for explanations of the 
decline of bread consumption, has cast envious eyes 


upon Europe. There, it was supposed, people still 


loved the homely loaf. Abroad, the 
DISSATISFIED ‘taff of life still had its ancient hold 
WITH BRIT- upon the public fancy. 
ISH BREAD Certain well-meaning critics ex- 

plained this on the ground that the 
European loaf had fortunately not yet become the 
cake-bread of American bakeries. Out with the milk 
and sugar and lard, they said. Back to plain flour 
and salt and water. 

But now comes the other side of the picture—the 
Viewpoint of the other puddle. British bakers and the 
British public, it would appear, are sadly dissatisfied 
with that same old-time flour and salt and water loaf. 
They cry out for milk and sugar and lard. They 
want the cake-bread of America. No less than the 
President of the national association of British bakers, 
Teturning from a visit to this country, announced his 
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preference for American bread and his intention of 
producing it. His view has been seconded by other 
spokesmen, one of whom is quoted on another page 
of this issue of The Northwestern Miller and Ameri- 
can Baker. 

There are, of course, other important problems in 
the purview of the British baker. American millers 
and bakers will be keenly interested in what the con- 
tributor to Milling has to say about the practice of 
buying flour on a price rather than a quality basis. 
The reputation of American bakers in the matter of 
high quality flour seems to be high among their breth- 
ren abroad—deserved or not, as the case may be. In 
any event it is illuminating to observe that the British 
baker is awakening to a truth that is being more and 
more widely recognized among progressive American 
bakers, namely, that good bread can only be made 
from good flour, and that quality is: infinitely more 
important than price. A small saving in the cost of 
flour represents an immediate, one-time profit, of 
course; but a permanent and increasing business in 
quality bread means increasing and permanent profits 
in far greater proportion. 


se. & © 


UT to get back, with a thud, to the subject .of 
bread preferences. No sooner had the above 
paragraphs been written than into the office popped 
a violent wail about American bread, disguised as a 
dialogue between two wholly fictitious characters who 
nevertheless probably have their actual 


A CROAK prototypes. This wail is appended to 
aa that of the British wailer, elsewhere in 
PUDDLE this issue, for the edification of those 


who enjoy two opinions upon a thing. 
And two opinions undoubtedly prevail in this country 
over the character of bakers’ bread. Where the truth 
lies is for the baker to discover, for as long as there 
is. disagreement on this point commercial baking will 
fall short of reaching its legitimate goal. People who 
don’t like bakers’ bread naturally will avoid it. And 
here is a field for bakery expansion that will not suc- 
cumb to advertising or to argument; it can be won 
only by better bread. 
* * * 
ROM time to time The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker has presented to its readers arti- 
cles purporting to reflect the views of women as to the 
kind of bakeshop products most commonly desired by 
the housewife. In the main these articles have been 
written by women and therefore have 


CAKE AS given the housewife’s prejudices and 
THE HOUSE- preferences at first hand. Such an ar- 
MAKES IT ticle is the one by Miss Hazel Martin 


in this issue. 

The Northwestern. Miller and American Baker does 
not necessarily indorse all that Miss Martin says, and 
no doubt there are plenty of bakers who will be in- 
clined to take issue with her on some points, In the 
main, however, she is probably right. She is, in fact, 
merely stating principles already adopted by a large 
number of the most progressive of this se 
bakers. 

A rather striking point made by Miss Martin scores 
against the old conventional type of highly decorated 
pastries. This naturally will distress the skilled crafts- 
man who has taken great pains to learn the ancient 
art of ornamental icing. But what one of us, if we 
are perfectly candid, has not roundly cursed the doo- 
dads when it came to the point of eating? 

There always will be plenty of room for the 
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Physicians do not advise against eating white 
bread. Sometimes physicians especially recom- 
mend eating bran bread or whole wheat bread 
because these are more laxative. But only mail- 
order “experts” and persons holding a brief 
for manufacturers of alleged “Health” foods 
try to make the laity think white bread isn’t 
healthful—Dr. William Brady, in the Brooklyn 
Eagle. 
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doodads, of course. Highly ornamented cakes are not 
likely to go entirely out of vogue. But there is good 
evidence that they are already pretty well relegated 
to special occasions—the birthday, wedding or cere- 
monial cake. In this field they essentially belong. But 
as for the mass of the day to day production, it seems 
very plausible indeed when Miss Martin assures the 
baker that he must put out something that will look 
simple, wholesome and “home made.” He must cer- 
tainly produce something that will approximate the 
home made article in palatability and in nutritive 
quality if he is to go very far in luring the housewife 
from her cake oven. 
* #*# * 
NOTHER spectacular effort is being made by in- 
dividual rather than associational effort to dis- 
cover just what it is that induces the housewife to 
buy bakers’ cake. Capital naturally is being made of 
the enterprise, at the same time, as advertising of a 
highly profitable type. The venture 
in question is that of the Continental 
Baking Co., which is announcing in 
full-page newspaper advertisements a 
nationwide contest which contemplates 
the distribution of $1,000 in prize money to women 
writing the best letters telling why they buy instead 
of bake. 

It is quite probable that the makers of Hostess 
cake already have a fairly workable idea of why the 
housewife buys bakers’ cake. No doubt they also 
share with the baking industry at large some for- 
midable suspicions as to why she so often does not. 
All such efforts as the one in question, therefore, are 
likely to help in the final solution of how best to gain 
a legitimate portion of that fabulous 80 per cent which 
is believed to represent the amount of sweet goods 
now produced in the home oven. 

Yet there is a curious anomaly in the situation. 
To one who is entirely outside the habits of thought 
and the inherited prejudices of the baking industry 
it might well seem odd that there should be any per- 
plexity whatever on the part of bakers over the pre- 
ponderance of home made cake. Undoubtedly a maker 
of shoes, ships or sealing wax would without much 
thought venture the opinion that the major key to the 
problem was quality goods. Price might have some- 
thing to do with it, though certainly less than in the 
case of most other commodities; for when it comes to 
cake, the housewife does not stint on cost of ingredi- 
ents. Attractive display and clever merchandising 
might well be thrown in for good measure. But in 
the end the layman’s solution would come round again 
to quality. Is there really a baker who does not 
know this? If so, why the curious delay on the part 
of all but a minority of cake bakers in getting defi- 
nitely into the quality class? 


* #* * 


WHY HOUSE- 
WIVES 
BUY CAKE 


O its many enterprises in behalf of the baking 

industry the W. E. Long Co. is adding a house 
organ intended primarily as a medium for the ex- 
change of ideas and information between those bakers 
who are associated with the company through some 
of its management services. The first 
number of “The Round Table,” as this 


A HOUSE 
ORGAN FOR’ journal is called, has just come from 
BAKERS the press. It is a handsomely arranged 


and printed paper, and its contents 
are delightfully informal and personal. It by no 
means aims at a place within the major field of trade 
journalism, but through its limited group of readers 
hopes to make itself a helpful influence in baking. 
In periodical literature the baking industry is well 
served. Few industries can boast of better trade jour- 
nals, more adequate service enterprises of the leading 
business houses that cater to its needs, or more ener- 
getic and practical trade associations. All these have 
been material aids to baking’s rapid advancement. 
With them there is, in fact, no excuse for anything 
but progress. 
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The Cforeman ’s “Production ‘Problems 


T would be as impossible for a bakeshop to 

produce uniform and quality goods without a 

foreman as for a ship to cross the Atlantic 

without a captain. It is the captain of the 

steamer who knows the course, the capacity of 
the engines and the qualifications of the crew. So 
must the able foreman possess the knowledge of ma- 
terials, machinery and men, in order that production 
may not falter and quality never pale. 

The many duties and responsibilities of the fore- 
man make it imperative that his day’s work be care- 
fully and intelligently planned, so as to prevent con- 
fusion and delay. Without a doubt, many of his 
problems are solved when he has prepared and put 
into effect a rigid routine working schedule and is 
using production records that adequately cover each 
operation in the shop. : 

In preparing a working schedule, these things 
should be kept in mind: the kind and quality of ma- 
terials used, capacity of equipment, and the ability of 
the men and the number employed. 

The first and most important ingredient to receive 
consideration is the flour. A correct fermentation 
period must be developed for the kind of flour used. 
The working time of the dough mixers and the men 
on the makeup machines should be so scheduled that 
the dough receives the proper fermentation. At the 
same time this fermentation period should be so con- 
trolled that these men are not required to wait for 
the dough to mature, since this would mean a loss of 
time. 

Bakeshop schedules for small and medium-sized 
plants are prepared according to the oven capacity. 
Only the amount of dough should be mixed that can 
be baked at one time. A uniform product cannot be 
obtained if any dough is allowed to stand over while 
part of it is being baked. The practice of holding 
over doughs is altogether too common, especially in 
the smaller shops, and is a wholly unnecessary evil 
which can be avoided by the application of an efficient 
schedule. If only one ordinary sized oven is used, the 
doughs should not contain more than one barrel of 
flour. With more ovens the size of the doughs may be 
increased accordingly. 


[XN making up the mixing room schedule, the following 
important operations of the bakeshop must be taken 
into consideration: 

1. The time required for the dough to pass through 
the make-up machines. If the machines are run on 
a low speed the doughs should not be larger than can 
easily be handled during the fermentation tolerance 
of the dough, regardless of oven capacity. Fermen- 
tation tolerance is that period of a dough from the 
time when it becomes ripe until it becomes overripe. 
Under the most favorable conditions, the make-up 
period should not be more than 20 to 30 minutes. 

2. The proofing period. Special thought should be 
given the different kinds and sizes of loaves. A small 
one-pound plain top loaf requires a longer proof than 
a split top loaf of the same weight. One and one 
half pound loaves usually require less proof than the 
smaller ones. In order to have a compact and prac- 
tical working schedule in the doughroom, all of these 
proofing periods must be studied. It is desirable to 
have the doughs ready when they can be accommo- 
dated in the proof box, but it is more important not 
to have the dough come ahead of the proofing schedule. 

3. Baking facilities. The dough should not be 
larger than the oven capacity. More time must be 
given between the doughs used for larger breads than 
for smaller loaves, because the baking time is longer. 
The construction of the oven affects the time allow- 
ance. If the oven is capable of holding the heat for 
a number of bakes, the time allowance between each 
dough is fairly uniform. However, if the oven drops 
appreciably in temperature after each bake, more 
time should intervene between the doughs scheduled 
last on the program. 

When the doughroom program has been carefully 
prepared, it is an easy matter to outline a schedule 
for the bakeshop. Time requirements having been 
previously established, the routine of the dough is 
easily followed. 


THE next step for the control of production is a 

series of production records. Bakers have for years 
kept a record of the ingredients that enter the dough, 
but only in recent years have they realized the fact 
that a record of the daily pees is highly essen- 
tial. Doughroom and bakeshop programs requiring 
every workman to supply complete data pertaining 
to his job are recommended. This insures a complete 
history of each dough. Trouble or faulty bread can 
easily be corrected and loss of time can be remedied 
In addition to this, it is an easy matter to derive such 
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information as is necessary for calculating cost of 
production, labor cost and other items of interest to 
the accounting department. Invisible losses are ac- 
counted for and controllable cost factors can be main- 
tained with more satisfaction when this system is in 
use. 

Having placed the daily production on a schedule 
and installed a system of recording all operations, the 
actual supervision of the men is the next task con- 
fronting the foreman. These supervisory responsi- 
bilities are almost endless, and cover a wide range of 
activities. 


Il IS first problem along this line is that of subletting 

responsibilities. To the dough mixer is given the 
responsibility of maintaining uniform temperature and 
humidity in the doughroom, requisitioning of material 
from the stockroom and proper care of ingredients 
that require refrigeration, like yeast, milk, etc. 

One man of the machine crew is appointed to make 
the final count of production and to keep the supply 
of indirect ingredients, such as dusting flour, corn 
meal, poppy seed and caraway seed, intact. The oven 
man is required to watch the proofing period of the 
bread and the delivery of the baked bread into the 
wrapping room. He,also is responsible for the firing 
of ovens and maintenance of uniform steam pressure 
in the boiler. 

‘The schedule of production may be such that the 
starting time will be an inconvenient hour for the 
foreman to be present. In that case he must first 
select a crew of men on whom he can rely, and every 
workman should be required to punch a time card. 
This, together with the information entered on the 
shop programs, will give the foreman sufficient data 
to check up on the performance. The punctual start- 
ing of a job is very important. 

When new equipment is installed, or old equipment 
repaired, the foreman must plan to make these changes 
when they least interfere with production. 

The maintenance of equipment is an item of con- 
siderable importance. Certain jobs in connection with 
this must be assigned to one man. If this one item 
is left to the group it is highly probable that there 
will be no lubrication at all, or it may result in over- 
doing the job, which often results in grease finding 
its way into the baked goods. 

Occasional tightening up of packing boxes and 





International Newsreel Phoio 


N this picture is shown the 3,000-lb cake which was 
made by Arthur J. Koch, pastry chef of the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, for the Alfred J. Sweet Co. silver 
anniversary celebration. The cake is nine feet high 


‘ and seven feet in diameter. The following ingredients 


went into it: 1,000 lbs sugar, 500 lbs butter, 500 Ibs 


‘flour, 600 lbs raisins, 150 lbs orange peel, 150 lbs 


lemon peel, 2,000 eggs and one gallon vanilla extract. 


joints on machines is necessary. This should be done 
under the personal direction of the foreman. 

It is when trouble arises that the engineering ability 
of the foreman is most severely taxed. He must |o- 
cate the source of trouble, apply a temporary remedy 
and then work out a scheme whereby it is perma. 
nently removed. While this is going on he must make 
changes in the flow of production, and possibly stop 
certain jobs or operations. The types of loaves may 
have to be changed to prevent the dough from getting 
old. The following will serve as an example: 

Through some misfortune the dough mixer drops 
a scraper through the dough chute along with some 
dough. The presence of the scraper is not noticed, 
and it finds its way into the divider. When it enters 
the pocket of the divider, the knife of the machine 
closes in on it and is broken. If no extra knife is on 
hand, the machine is useless, and if an extra knife is 
carried in stock it will require from 20 minutes to 
two hours to replace it. What can be done in the 
meantime? When there is no extra knife on hand, 
all the following doughs must be scaled by hand. The 
workbench should be so located that it can easily be 
moved near the rounding machine, so that the hand- 
scaled dough can be dropped into the latter without 
difficulty. In the meantime the dough mixer must be 
instructed to allow extra time between each following 
dough. 

When a new knife must be installed the dough in 
progress should be finished by hand. Unless the repair 
requires longer than the fermentation tolerance, it will 
not be necessary to make up additional doughs by 
hand. The foresighted foreman will have repair parts 
on hand for the machines, and will have his men 
posted on “what to do” in such cases as the above. 

The foreman must see that such items as light, 
ventilation, heat and power do not interfere with pro- 
duction. 

Sometimes a light placed in a certain position will 
speed up a certain job, or additional and more effective 
ventilation in the cooling room insure a better product. 

It has been stated before in this series of articles 
that in his relations with his men, the foreman should 
be a leader. However, saying that a man is a leader 
does not make him one. He must possess certain 
characteristics, chief of which are resourcefulness, fair- 
ness, patience, tact and the ability to keep the men 
interested in their work. Most men are followers 
when they recognize a leader whom they wish to follow. 

Men are not machines, and cannot be treated as 
such. Therefore, the foreman’s interest in them should 
extend beyond their shop activities. He should ac- 
quaint himself with their habits and characteristics, 
their living conditions and their amusements. He 
should invite and respect their confidences. 

Keeping up plant morale is one of the most difii- 
cult of his tasks. This deals with what the men think 
rather than what they do. Men cannot think ration- 
ally when influenced by emotions of any kind; fear, 
jealousy, anger, a feeling of injustice or deep dis- 
couragement—any of these things may affect a man’s 
work in many ways. He becomes careless, untidy, 
sullen or indifferent, according to his nature, and thus 
lowers the morale of all those working with him. The 
foreman should lose no time in spotting the trouble, 
getting all the facts and adjusting the situation so 
that the cause is removed and the man is again inter- 
ested in his work, likes it, and wants to do the best 
he can by it. The cause of the trouble may be in the 
shop, such as a disagreement with a fellow-workman, 
a feeling that he has been discriminated against in the 
matter of promotion, or that the job is too hard or 
his wages insufficient. It may be traced to outside 
influences such as debts, sickness in the home or family 
differences. 

Many foremen are of the opinion that the affairs 
of the men outside of the shop are none of their 
business. This idea is erroneous, since these things 
affect a man’s work and, in turn, production suffers. 
Anything that affects production is the foreman’s busi- 
ness. If his investigations are prompted by interest 
in the man’s welfare and are pursued with tact and 
understanding, no offense will be given, and his advice 
and friendly help will in most cases be welcomed. 


[N some cases it is found that a man is a confirmed 

grouch and a chronic kicker. After the foreman 
is convinced that this is true it generally is better to 
discharge the worker, since he is a constant menace 
to the morale of the crew. 

A problem that is apt to interfere with production 
is the breaking in of new men. The foreman must 
spend much of his own time in showing the new man 
the job. Explanations of the “how” and “why” are 
necessary. If the foreman is a production man him- 
self, meaning that he does certain manual jobs in the 
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shop, he will lose double time, because he cannot work 
on his own job while he is showing the new man. 
When hiring the man, therefore, he must be doubly 
cautious in selecting one with some knowledge of the 
job or some one who can grasp the situation quickly. 

When new men are started on a job it usually re- 

ires more help to produce the same amount in the 
same length of tfme. The capacity of the plant often 

rohibits the hiring of extra help. In this case it 
may be necessary to work overtime. Two items should 
receive careful consideration in this regard. Overtime 
in a bakery is not added at the end of the shift but 
in the beginning. That is, if more time is needed 
to complete the work, the men start earlier instead of 
starting at the usual hour and working later. This is 
necessary because of the fact that the products must 
come from the ovens at a certain time in order to be 
ready for the salesroom or trucks, as the case may be. 

Secondly, overtime rates are usually higher than 
the regular ones ; therefore, an effort should be made 
to break in the new man as soon as possible. 

Equipment is sometimes damaged because the new 
workman is not familiar with the machines. A fore- 
man may save himself considerable trouble if he thor- 
oughly explains every point in the equipment. The 
best and quickest method for familiarizing a new work- 
man therewith is to use a job sheet such as described 
in The Northwestern Miller and American Baker ‘of 
July 25. 

The foreman must constantly be on the lookout for 
waste. Operations must be continuously checked, so 
that all possible waste of time can be eliminated. The 
checking of the waste in materials is a little more 
dificult. Sometimes it is due to carelessness on the 

rt of the workman, or in the case of new men to 
inexperience or to lack of instruction or insufficient 
supervision on the part of the foreman. Defective 
machinery is very often responsible for extensive losses 
in material. This waste may occur In so many differ- 
ent places in a bakeshop that constant vigilance is 
necessary to keep it in check. In most cases the 
workman can be cured of carelessness by finding out 
the cause. 

The foreman should check up on his own activities 
to see if he is giving sufficient supervision to the vari- 
ous operations. When waste and spoilage are due to 
defective machinery, they may be held to a minimum 
if the workmen are properly trained in taking care of 
such defects. One of the best methods for controlling 
waste ina bakery is the graphic chart method explained 
by the writer in a previous article on “Controllable 
Factors” which appeared in The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker on March 28. With this method 
the foreman can have before the workmen at all times 
the information on waste of time or material incurred 
in every operation. Efforts can then be bent on re- 
ducing these wastes and in educating the men how 
to reduce them. 

The writer will conclude this series on foremanship 
in the next issue with an article on “What a Bakery 
Foreman Should Know.” 

oo 


Ohio Bakers Meet at Columbus 


Cotumsus, On1o.—Following a meeting, attended 
by 175 members of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, at 
the New Southern Hotel, Columbus, George A. Daut, 
secretary, announced that a vigorous membership cam- 
paign would be conducted. Through this method the 
association hopes to further raise the standards of 
the industry in Ohio. An insignia, an orange and 
blue shield, was adopted, and will be prominently dis- 
played in the windows of shops the owners of which 
are association members. A rigid system of inspec- 
tion is planned to insure a high standard of quality 
in the plants which display this hall mark. It was 
announced that of 1,760 bakers in the state, more 
than 500 were members of the association. Feb. 12, 
1929, was set as the date for the annual meeting, and 
Columbus chosen as the place. 

oo 


Fishel’s Holds Open House 


Puiapetpui1a, Pa—J. B. Fishel’s Bakery, York, 
Pa., staged an open house celebration on Sept. 17-19. 
The object was to acquaint grocers and the public with 
the interior of the enlarged and modernized plant. On 
Sept. 17, grocers and their families, invited by special 
card, were taken through it. A program of music was 
offered, and refreshments were served. The following 
two days were general public visiting days. Customers 
and others were invited by means of newspaper ad- 
vertisements, inserts in bakery goods, salesmen’s re- 
quests, etc. The Philadelphia office of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., New York, prepared the campaign. 

oo > 


Schulz Bakery Gives Dinner 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—About 100 employees, officials and 
guests of the Schulz Baking Co., Pottstown, recently 
attended a dinner at the Elks Home. Charles Schulz, 

president of the company, was toastmaster. Ad- 
dresses were made by John Schulz, president, George 
M. Russell, sales manager, and John K. Klink, burgess 
of the borough. The feature of the evening was a 
te on “Bread,” staged by Miss Carolyn White 
and Miss Fern Traxler, of Harrisburg, who debated 





on the same subject at the convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers’ Association at Wernersville, June 4-6. 
The audience decided in favor of Miss White, daugh- 
ter of R. A. White, sales manager for the Manbeck 
Baking Co., Harrisburg, who advocated increased 
bread consumption. Winfield S. Sands, in a brief 
resume of the baking industry in Pottstown, said that 
John Spindler opened the first bakery in 1853, and 
er bread was sold then at one cent for a small-sized 
oaf, 
o> 


Mideastern E ngineers Meet 


Puaverpuia, Pa.—Nearly 30 bakers and allied 
tradesmen from this section met at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on Sept. 15 for the first 
fall luncheon meeting of the mideastern chapter of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers. Except 
during summer, this chapter holds meetings bimonthly, 
and although a comparatively young organization, its 
membership has shown great activity. Fred F. Hauser, 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, is chairman; R. J. 





WHEN one of the leading retail stores of Mineral 
Wells, Texas, planned to celebrate a birthday, it 
called upon Wilson W. Vaughan, of the City Bakery, 


to provide the traditional cake. The result is pic- 
tured above, between Mr. Vaughan and his son, Wil- 
son, Jr., who is learning the art of cake decoration 
at a tender age. 


Conly, Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia, vice chair- 
man; Thomas G. Ashbridge, of the Philadelphia office 
of The Fleischmann Co., New York, secretary. 

At the opening of the meeting which followed the 
luncheon, Mr. Ashbridge announced that six meetings 
had already been held, and that a total of 165 bakers 
and allied tradesmen had attended. He urged each 
member to bring a friend to each gathering. Mr. 
Hauser then told the chapter that in the future cake 
discussions, as well as those concerning bread, will 
be held. 

In line with the chapter’s new policy of having a 
speaker of national importance in the industry address 
each meeting, John C. Summers, of The Fleischmann 
Co., New York, was introduced. The afternoon was 
devoted to a consideration of “Mixing,” with Mr. Sum- 
mers reading a paper, followed by a general discussion 
of this subject. 

Mr. Summers explained at the outset that the 
dough room was the most important department of a 
bread factory. He decried the carelessness and ineffi- 
ciency in that section of many bakeries. Speaking of 
equipment, Mr. Summers said that poor results in the 
finished product were often traced back to faulty 
equipment or faulty handling of that equipment. He 
told of one bakery where two blending units were 
not properly adjusted, with the result that bread which 
was not uniform was being produced. Mr. Summers 
also stressed the importance of accurate weighing. 

Bakers were advised not to start mixing until the 
dough room had been brought to the desired tempera- 
ture. Mr. Summers stressed the importance of a 
good refrigerating system, and said that the dough 
room should be kept under perfect temperature con- 
trol. It was declared that in the winter the mixing 
room should be brought up to the desired tempera- 
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ture, 80 to 82 degrees, an hour before mixing time. 
A temperature that was five to eight degrees too low 
caused the first few doughs to be unsatisfactory every 
morning in one large plant. Mr. Summers advised 
that high-speed mixers be equipped with thermometer 
and water jacket to guard against heating. 

The speaker also took up the subject of materials 
and formula. He said it had been his experience that 
bakers who did a thriving business usually made fairly 
rich bread. Mr. Summers emphasized the importance 
of properly incorporating materials in the sponge and 
dough, and advised the use of a complete dough sheet. 

In the discussion that followed it was brought out 
by several bakers that they found it expedient to use 
a slightly higher temperature on both doughs and 
sponges on the new crop flour. A little more mixing 
was also advocated. Five minutes for the sponge and 
12 for the dough on a high-speed mixer was suggested. 

Absorption also came in for consideration. A me- 
dium soft dough was advised. It was pointed out 
that water was not the only ingredient that made for 
a soft loaf, a richer formula being of considerable 
help in that direction. Further discussion followed, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

Those attending included the following: 

Thomas G. Ashbridge, The Fleischmann Co., New York. 

John P. Broderick, The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, Minneapolis. 

Hy Burton, The Fleischmann Co., New York. 

I, N. Cauller, Wright’s Bakery, New Holland, Pa. 

R. J. Conly, Parkway Baking Co., Philadelphia. 

Clarence K. Cooper, Cooper’s Bakery, Leacock, Pa. 

W. J. A. Dietrich, Hallahan Co., Philadelphia. 

J. A. Eades, Read Machinery Co., Inc., York, Pa. 

Harold J. Grim, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

W. R. Hain, Winner-Franck Baking Co., Newberry, Pa. 

T. H. Hallahan, Hallahan Co., Philadelphia. 

Fred F. Hauser, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

F. A. Heiser, Wright’s Bakery, New Holland, Pa. 

William Jaeger, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

A. B. Johnson, Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 

J. J. Link, Link’s Bakery, Columbia, Pa. 

Douglas MacIntyre, American Cone & Pretzel Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Cc. J. Mohr, Mohr’s Bakery, Allentown, Pa. 

O. A. McGregor, Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa. 

Frank Regan, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 

R. P. Royer, Royer’s Bakery, Denver, Pa. 

Cc. L. Schulz, Schulz Baking Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

John C. Summers, The Fleischmann Co., New York. ° 

H. E. Wright, Wright’s Bakery, New Holland, Pa. 


oS! 
Baker Defies Authorities 


Puiapetpn1a, Pa.—As a result of the refusal of 
the wife of a baker on South Fourth Street, Philadel- 
phia, to allow a health department “scarlet fever” 
warning to hang upon the front door of the bakery, 
two husky Philadelphia policemen sat on a soap box 
before the store last week and restrained would-be 
customers from entering. It was said in the neighbor- 
hood that after the baker’s child was taken ill, the 
baker’s wife tore down two successive warning plac- 
ards posted by health authorities and insisted that 
customers be allowed to enter. ‘The police disagreed. 

oo] 


New York Bakers’ Tournament 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The August meeting and golf 
tournament of the Bakers Club, Inc., was held Aug. 
22, through the courtesy of Benjamin Titman, at the 
Fresh Meadow Country Club, Flushing, L. I, Winners 
in the tournament: class A, Ralph Ward; class B, 
William J. Eisner; class C, James Wilde, Jr; class 
D, C. B. Comstock. There were 60 members and 
guests for dinner, during which Judge R. Callahan, 
of Brooklyn, spoke. President Lee Marshall presided. 
The September golf party will be held at the Baltusrol 
Golf Club, Short Hills, N. J., Sept. 18, with Charles 
R. Rinehart as host. 

oS 


Pennsylvania Baker Dead 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Patrick Lonergan, 63 years of 
age, one of the best-known bakers in Pennsylvania, 
died at the Mount Hope Hospital, Baltimore, on Sept. 
15, after a short illness. He had been engaged in the 
baking business at York, Pa., for more than 30 years 
before retiring last August. Mr. Lonergan was a 
member of the executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association for several years, and a director 
of the York (Pa.) Hospital. 


oo 


Philadelphia Bakery Enlarged 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Mees’s Bakery, Thompson and 
Hutchinson stréets, Philadelphia, as a result of recent 
improvements now has a capacity 50 per cent greater 
than formerly. This bakery does a wholesale and re- 
tail business. Three retail stores are operated, and 
the company makes deliveries by means of 40 wagons 
and 12 trucks, several of which are Graham Bros. ma- 
chines. F. W. Mees is president of the company. 

oo > 


Bakery’s Name Used as a Clock 


Newark, N. J.—The Nutley (N. J.) Bakery makes 
novel use of the 12 letters in its name for advertising 
purposes. Above the bakeshop doorway is a clock with 
the name Nutley Bakery around the face instead of 
the usual numerals, which attracts the eyes of many 
people who glance at this clock to ascertain the time. 
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Home Made Cakes From the Commercial Bakeshop 


OT long ago, an enterprising suburban 
baker and I were discussing the potentiali- 
ties of his cake business, and because we 
were well acquainted, I felt free to tell 
him what I, a woman and a potential cus- 

tomer, thought about baker’s cakes. He was of the 
opinion that I could not possibly know anything about 
cake merchandising, and was amused at what I had 
to say. “You're no baker,” he explained. To prove 
my contentions, he agreed to allow me to direct the 
baking of half his produce according to my ideas, the 
remainder were to be made up as usual, and the 
results were to be judged by the sales. I was to be 
completely in charge of my half of the bakeshop prod- 
ucts, choosing my own formulas, icings, sizes, shapes 
and prices, and each of us was to have a different 
saleswoman. 

Within two days the baker admitted that perhaps 
my ideas were not so bad. “Maybe you’re right, Miss 
Martin,” he confided. Having produced the results, 
he began to introduce the practices which I had recom- 
mended, dropping the old inferior cakes in favor of 
the new home quality ones. 

One of the first things I impressed on this baker 
was the fact that he must make his cakes the way 
people wanted them, if he wished to increase his sales. 
This amused him, for he thought that he had always 
baked cakes in the orthodox manner. With a little 
explanation and help in the shop, I showed him a few 
things that housewives do to make their cakes different 
from the average baker’s product. These, I pointed 
out to him, were the things that women wanted when 
they bought cakes. In other words,-the baker who 
makes cakes the way women would bake them in their 
kitchens finds an increasing demand. 


Customers’ Preferences 


Perhaps a list of some customers’ preferences will 
be valuable, and I am giving the following points 
which were the basis of my recommendations to this 
particular baker. Each one has been checked count- 
less times by personal inquiry and by questions asked 
over the counter. 

Women Do Not Like to Buy Cake About Which 
They Know Nothing.—One woman told me that she 
never felt safe when she bought a baker’s cake, because 
she thought the icing did not indicate what was on 
the inside. As she tersely expressed it: “Buying a 
cake when you only see the icing is like buying a 
rabbit on account of its fur. The fur is not the 
rabbit.” It seems to me that there is plenty of wisdom 
packed in this observation—wisdom which bakers can 
apply to cakes. To overcome this resistance, two very 
obvious methods are available. One is to have a 
sample cake cut and displayed, allowing customers to 
buy pieces as well as the whole cake. The other 
method, which should be used in conjunction with, 
rather than as an alternative of, the first, is to prop- 
erly instruct saleswomen regarding the ingredients 
from which the cake is made, thereby insuring a better 
sales talk. 

Customers Are Not Satisfied with the Sizes of 
Cake in the Average Bakery.—This unfortunate handi- 
cap prevents many bakers from realizing the due 
volume from their cake business. How frequently you 
hear customers say, “Oh, I don’t want a cake as big 
as that,” or “That is too small; I want one just a 
little bit bigger.” 

Probably no one knows as well as the saleswoman 
how many customers do not buy because of cake sizes. 
Women enter a store to buy a cake of a definite size 
for a certain purpose. Purchasing a large cake, or 
two or more smaller ones, is folly. What can she do 
about it? No woman likes to buy a cake for more 
than the one occasion for which it is planned. Stale 
cakes—and cakes do get stale if held over until the 
next day—are not popular with anybody. Such over- 
ages represent waste that women can neither afford 
nor tolerate, and it is reflected in baker’s cake sales 
accordingly. 

There is nothing unethical in selling cake pieces if 
customers want them. A New York baker halves and 
quarters one of his 12-inch layer cakes and retails 
these pieces for a price which increases his gross 40c, 
in addition to giving his customers what they want. 


Over flavoring 

Overflavoring and Sameness of Flavoring.—This 
defect is so characteristic of most bakers’ cakes that 
I wonder if they realize its effect on business. A cus- 
tomer slightly staggered me one day, when I was 
practicing some of my best suggestive selling in our 
bakeshop. “Why is it your cakes always taste alike?” 
she asked me. Almost as if it were for the first time 
I had heard the remark, I went around and sampled 
our cakes. Nearly every one in the place tasted 
eno alike to be the same cake, yet each went under 
a different name and sold for a different price. Think- 
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ing that this must be one thing which I could better 
in our bakery, I planned an immediate campaign to 
rouse the owner from this indifference to sameness of 
his flavoring. Before undertaking such a plan, I 
thought it would be wise to investigate conditions else- 
where and determine if other bakeries were afflicted 
in the same manner. They were. In many cases I 
found several cakes with deliberate overdoses of flavor- 
ing. Several had cakes of many sizes, with the dif- 
ferent names and various prices the only existing dif- 
ference. 

Why is it that the baker who is an addict of lemon 
extract loads every cake with it until it reeks? Why 
should vanilla be so popular with other bakers that 
they use it until their cakes smell like a vanilla fac- 
tory? Don’t they know that women do not want cakes 
so unmistakably overflavored? Don’t they know that 
women do not want to buy a cake today which tastes 
the same as the one purchased three days before? 
If a cake is lemon flavored, sell it for that; if it is 
vanilla, label it so. Do not expect a satisfied customer 
if a cake with coconut frosting has a crumb reekin 
with vanilla or lemon. There is a sales field for all 
the flavors, so why not utilize them in the way they 
are wanted? 

Customers Do Not Like Heavily Ornamented Cakes. 
—Why, they were a part of the tradition of the in- 
dustry. How dare I insinuate that customers did not 
want towers, turrets, apple blossoms, cherries, farm 
scenes, dogs, cats and flowers on their cakes? Bakers 
had always done it. These were the sentiments of the 
baker, when I suggested a change. My reply was a 
simple one. The housewife does not want ornamented 
cakes; she never decorates the cakes baked at home, 
but merely ices them. Decorations to her have become 
a symbol of an inferior cake. She wants her guests 
to think that the cakes which she serves have been 
baked by herself, or else look like hers. She applies 
her icings irregularly, not smoothly, nor with very 
much symmetry. She desires a cake to look like one 
which any amateur might have made. 


A Bakery Experiment 


Last winter a New York bakery concern started 
a cooking school to teach people how the cakes sold in 
its stores are actually made. I attended this school, 
both to get the formulas and to gather any merchan- 
dising plans which might be valuable. Almost the 
first thing I noticed in the products was the amateur 
appearance of the cakes. The icings were as rough 
as the icings of any home made cake. Here is where 
I discovered the fact that women want to serve cake 
that looks as if it were baked at home. 

The secret of the success of this business lay in 
catering to customers who had preconceived ideas 
about the appearance of a cake and its taste. The cakes 
were made to resemble those her customers might 
bake. What is there to prevent a baker from discard- 
ing obsolete ideas of exaggerated decorations and pro- 
ducing cakes which might deceive any woman’s neigh- 
bors? At least this plan will wean her from her own 
baking. 

Distrust of Bakers’ Cakes 

Women Object Strenuously to Deception in Cakes. 
—What will a woman think, if she buys what she sup- 
poses is a chocolate cake, but when it is cut for din- 
ner discovers a couple of layers of a white cake, filled 
with figs and jelly? How does a woman feel when 
she buys a coconut cake and finds the inside filled 
with jam? Bakers should remember that when women 
buy a cake they want what they think they are buy- 
ing. This means, chocolate for chocolate, coconut for 
coconut, jelly rolls for jelly rolls, and not the mixtures 


of assorted fillings and icings which so many bakers © 


turn out. 

Distrust of Ingredients.—This distrust is more prev- 
alent than bakers realize. I have talked with many 
housewives, who doubt the worth of the ingredients 
that bakers use. My husband tells me that he can 
always spot a baker’s cake, and I agree that, for the 
most part, he is right. He thinks he can detect a 
taste of ammonia in most bakers’ cakes, and is con- 
stantly asking me about the ingredients that bakers 
use. Many women are very sure that bakers’ cakes 
lack butter and that they substitute powder for eggs 
and milk, and in numerous cases, where I have been 
able to investigate properly, they are right. 

Here is a typical comment: “When I make a cake, 
I put in the very best of everything, because I want 
something that is wholesome and good for the kids. 
When I buy a cake from the baker, I know it hasn’t 
those same ingredients. You can tell that by the flat 
taste and the ‘fact that it has no body. I don’t feel 


- that is giving my children the right food.” 


One woman, well known for her work in training 


.saleswomen, and studying bakers’ merchandising prob- 


lems, tells a very interesting story. During a market 
survey of a small town in California, one housewife 


confided that she bought all her cakes from her local 
baker. “I can keep bakers’ cake two or three days 
longer,” she said, “and if I make one myself I haven't 
more than taken it out of the oven when the children 
want to start eating it, and by one meal it is gone, 
So you see it is cheaper, and saves me time, to buy 
bakers’ cakes.” 

There must have been a reason why this baker’s 
cake would last several days without demands from 
the children—a reason which will never sell bakers’ 
cakes. No doubt bakers who read this article wil] 
say that I am exaggerating, but I firmly believe that 
I am understating the conditions. If any of you 
doubt what I say, go into a neighborhood where people 
do not know who you are and ask them what they 
think of bakers’ cakes. 

The best cure for this distrust is to use the same 
ingredients which the housewives do, and convince 
them that this is so. Teaching housewives how to bake 
cake, as tried by my friend in New York City, is 
an effective method, for if women know absolutely that 
a baker’s cakes contain the same ingredients which 
she uses, she will not hesitate to buy. 


Cost of Cakes 


Talking about ingredients naturally leads to a dis- 
cussion of costs and returns. Every time I have dis- 
cussed ingredients with bakers they always counter 
with the question, “Will women pay more for the 
goods you describe?” On that particular point, let 
me say that some bakeries offer cakes at a price so 
low that the housewife knows that they cannot possibly 
contain the high quality ingredients she desires. A 
cake or a pie offered at a price lower than the cost 
of the ingredients to the housewife will never convince 
her it is cheaper to buy cakes, for she knows the 
desired quality of ingredients cannot be used at that 
price. 

If, on the other hand, because of quantity produc- 
tion, a cake can be sold for the approximate cost of 
ingredients to the housewife, it forms a convincing 
story with which to sell. Women have told me that 
they prefer to buy a high-priced cake rather than a 
cheap one, and I purposely walk extra blocks to buy 
a particular baker’s products. Whenever I want a 
particular cake for a specific purpose, and I want it 
to be absolutely right, I know exactly on which baker 
to call. There are thousands of other women in every 
city and town who follow the same policy. It does 
not take long to sell a woman on quality merchandise, 
especially when that merchandise is food. 

Tell the Saleswomen the Complete Story of the 
Cakes.—It is no uncommon sight to see a baker bring 
out a tray of cakes, cooled, decorated, and ready for 
sale, grunt a few remarks about the price, and dis- 
appear into the shop. Shall the saleswomen tag after 
him, asking him about every cake, what the fillings 
are, what the icings are, and the like? I doubt if he 
would welcome it if they did. While he is delivering 


‘ his trays, and the saleswomen are putting them on 


display, it should not be too much effort to tell them 
enough about the cakes to enable them to talk inter- 
eae A and convincingly to customers. 

These points are part of the theories I expounded 
to my baker friend who belittled my ideas about cake 
merchandising. He disliked my idea of selling cut 
cakes, and told me I was all wrong about the size 
question. He scorned my remarks about flavorings 
and ornamentations, thought me crazy to suppose a 
woman ever wanted to make people think she made all 
the cakes which she served, and called it exaggeration 
when I complained about mixed fillings. He frankly 
took no stock in my fears concerning the customer’s 
distrust of the ingredients, and doubted my theory 
about prices. And lastly, he doubted if the sales- 
women could remember anything long enough to be 
able to give any kind of convincing sales story. 

But two days of trying these ideas worked like a 
miracle. Further experimentation convinced him of 
the truth of these observations, for they are logical 
and real—these housewives’ objections to bakers’ cakes. 
Remove the cause for the objections, and the house- 
wife cake market is won. Then cakes will cease to be 
the cause of complaint, and become the source of 
profitable income. 

nad 


Bakery Uses Radio Advertising 


Attanta, Ga.—Silverman’s Bakery, operating 4 
a with a capacity of about 100,000 loaves daily, 
as inaugurated a regular weekly program over radio 
station WSB, operated by the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal. 
The program is built around the slogan, “The toast 
of the town, brown all around,” and the announcer 
keeps the firm name before the public by referring 
to each selection as coming out of Silverman’s brea 
basket. The programs are on the air every Monday 


night at 8 o’clock. 
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Using the ‘Radio to —Answer Three Objections to 
the ‘Bakers’ “Products 


OOD evening, ladies and gentlemen: 
Last week I received a letter from a lady 
in Minneapolis who had been listening to 
_ my suggestions on the many and pleasant 
ways to use bakers’ products in the home 
menu. She wrote that she liked very much all the 
tions for sandwiches, bread cases, and the com- 
pinations of stollen and fruit and form cake with 
simple desserts and, in fact, thoroughly approved of 
all my suggestions. But she objected to many of 
these recipes because they left no room for potatoes. 
She said that her husband and children ate so much 
bakers’ bread since she had begun to try unusual ways 
of serving it that frequently the mashed or boiled 
potatoes which she had gone to the trouble of cooking 
on hot days were not even touched. In other words, 
this lady objected to the baker helping her feed the 
family during the hot weather, thereby offering her 

the chance to do less cooking herself. 

Now, potatoes are a good food. Everybody likes 
them. They supply the starchy element in the menu, 
of course, and in most families are a daily 
habit. But a change is good for our health 
and our appetites. That is why so 7 
women vary the daily serving of potatoes wi 
rice or noodles or hominy. Bread from the 
baker can fit into this group, for it, too, sup- 
plies a starchy element to the meal. 

It is true that bread is not quite as rich 
in certain minerals as potatoes, but this small 
deficiency in bread is adequately made up when 
you give your family vegetables, milk and 
butter along with bread. That is why the 
meals suggested in my last two radio talks 
with you are perfectly healthful and safe for 
your family. 

I do not mean that you should cut potatoes 
out of your family menus. But variety, you 
know, is the spice of life, and a little change 
now and then is relished by the best of men. 

But when a busy woman considers how easy it 

is to use bakers’ bread as the starch basis for her 
family’s dinner, I feel sure she will agree with me 
when I say that a little variety is a good thing. 

It’s good for her, because she does not have to do 
so much cooking; and it is good for her family, be- 
cause bread is a fine food. Flour, shortening, milk, 
salt, and yeast are all good foods. Combine them into 
nutty tasting bread and you certainly have a delicious 
and wholesome food for your dinner table. That is 
the answer to the complaint I received that my bread 
menus put potatoes off the list of dinner favorites. 
Bread is not a substitute for potatoes. No, bread is 
a starchy food which can be used frequently in place 
of potatoes to vary the menu. 


Economy of the Bakers’ Loaf 


ANOTHER advantage to the housewife in serving 
bread occasionally as the main starch or carbo- 
hydrate element of her meal lies in economy. A loaf 
of bakers’ bread costs less than a corresponding 
amount of potatoes; that is an advantage worth con- 
sidering. Add this economy to the other advantages 
of variety and labor saving, and you will understand 
why so many housewives in this part of the country 
use their local bakeries in planning their meals. 
During the course of these talks on bakers’ prod- 
ucts I have received a few letters from ladies who 
had a different reason for objecting to my rather 
tempting recipes for using bakers* bread and sweet 
goods. Can you guess what this reason was? They 
all said they would not eat bread, because they wanted 
to get thin. Really, that is unfair. I suppose every 
time a lady weighs herself and finds that she has 
gained half a pound, she goes right out and makes a 
nasty face at her unsuspecting baker, and then, in 
order to calm her troubled soul, stops in the candy 
store for a half pound of chocolates. 
May I take the liberty of advising all ladies who 
wish to reduce to read the books on the subject of 
by our leading physicians? Do you find these 
experienced medical men warning you against bread? 
No, you never do. But they constantly warn their 
patients against a one-sided health reducing diet that 
May reduce your weight, but incidentally run down 
your health. These doctors recommend a balanced 
average diet, composed of meat, vegetables, bread and 
lots of mineral supplying salads. What they insist 
is a balance. To reduce, they say, eat a little less 
of eve ng. A little less of everything, please 
note. Not just one thing. 
have known women who tried to reduce by exist- 
for weeks on black coffee and fruit. Oh, yes, they 
get thin—very thin. But they also lost their 


health. The steady use of coffee made them exces- 
sively nervous, made it difficult for them to sleep and 
generally snapped their constitutions. Do you think 
they looked more attractive then? 

Instead of such a violent diet, they might have 
reduced and at the same time have kept their health 
on such a diet as this: For breakfast, some hot bev- 
erage, a little fruit and one piece of bread nicely 
toasted. Luncheon of a salad and a roll. And for 
dinner they could have partaken sparingly of every- 
thing on the menu. Their bodies would then have 
been adequately supplied with all the necessary ele- 
ments of diet. 


Moderation in Eating Most Important 


[t is also ridiculous to cut out bread from the diet 

and just go on merrily eating large quantities of 
everything else. So many women have been misin- 
formed about bread that they have missed the fact 
that potatoes and other starchy vegetables are far 
more fattening than bread. You see, they eat pota- 


[THE accompanying radio speech, broadcast 

recently from WCCO, Minneapolis, will in- 
terest bakers and bakery saleswomen because it 
answers three common objections to bakers’ prod- 
ucts. These objections are, (1) that bread spoils 
the appetite for other foods, (2) that bread and 
baked goods are fattening, and (3) that bakers’ 
products are bad for children. Any sound infor- 
mation that will help silence the food crank is 
welcome, and bakers are urged to read this talk 
and pass on the facts to those who sell their 
products. 


toes because they feel the need of some starchy ele- 
ment in their diet. But when they realize that bak- 
ers’ bread offers them this same starchy element with 
less fattening possibilities, I think they will be glad 
to return to the ancient and honorable custom of 
enjoying bread with their meals, even though they 
may, in the light of new information, decide to elim- 
inate potatoes from their diet. That is the answer 
of the medical profession to ladies who wish to grow 
more slender painlessly. 

7 of bread is a safe and desirable part of 
the family meal, even in cases where members of the 
family object to putting on weight or even where 
they ignore the potato. But there is another phase of 
domestic life where the baker has his part. And that 
is in the feeding of young children. 

Childhood and cookies always go together in my 
mind. Perhaps that’s because my mother used to 
keep a stone crock full of sugar cookies, and I spent 
much of my early boyhood taking the heavy lid off 
this crock in order to reach the inside. Of course 
most mothers nowadays are too busy to spend long 
hours making cookies, but cookies and childhood is 
still a good and reliable phrase. The only difference 
between my boyhood and that of the modern young- 
ster is that his cookies come from the baker or the 
grocer, 


Bakers’ Cookies 


Lots of sentimental people will tell you that bakers’ 

cookies cannot be as good as the kind mother used 
to make. Why not? Have you ever visited the mix- 
ing room of your bakery and seen for yourself the 
clean, accurate machinery used to mix cookies? Have 
you seen the modern ovens which bake these small bits 
of batter in crisp, wholesome sugar cakes for chil- 
dren? It will be well worth the time. Take your 
children with you and they will get some first hand 
observations on a great industry. The cookies made 
by your baker today are just as wholesome, just as 
round and just as nicely flavored as any ever kept 
in the old stone crock back on the farm. 

Of course, bread, too, plays an important part in 
the modern child’s diet. Do you realize that baby 
specialists give six’ months’ old infants Zwieback? 
That does not sound as though bread was not whole- 
some. Bread and jam and milk are as much a part 
of a youngster’s life as the first big doll or the first 
toy train. And when they begin to go to school, there 
are sandwiches in their lunch box, and coffee cake for 
dessert. Steadily, as they grow, the baker keeps apace 
with them, offering their mothers nourishing food 
from his ovens. 


- Children’s diet is given much scientific care these 
days. Very early in life the child begins to eat foods 
which a few years ago would never have been given 
to him. He gets vegetables, meat juices, fruit juices, 
bread and butter—is treated really as though he were 
actually a person and not some strange and severely 
delicate plaything. His diet is practically the same 
as that of an adult, only of course he is given adult 
food in smaller quantity. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as giving advice 
as to the feeding of children, but I do want to call 
attention to the way modern dietitians recommend 
bakers’ bread in the child’s diet. That proves very 
conclusively that bread is a good and easily digested 
food. 
Children should not have coffee and tea. The caf- 
feine in both these drinks is injurious to their growth. 
But often they should have hot drinks with bread and 
butter. Use cocoa, or some prepared coca and malt 
combination, or a cereal beverage. The latter usually 
is made of pulverized whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening added. Physicians are 
quite free in recommending this drink for chil- 
dren as wholesome and body building. There- 
fore the baker can do the same thing for his 
products. The cereal beverage and a loaf of 
bread have much in common. Remember, 
bread with cocoa or milk or a cereal beverage, 
but never with coffee for children. Every child 
specialist will tell you this. 

Children have a strong craving for sweets. 
The baker makes a wide variety of sweet 
things that are perfectly good food and at the 
same time capable of satisfying the youngster’s 
sweet tooth. You have all eaten cinnamon 
buns, or filled coffee rings, stollen or any of a 
number of similar things. These are all made 
from flour, eggs, milk, sugar, salt and yeast. 
Surely, these ingredients, plus careful and 
clean baking, should convince the most careful 
parent that the best thing to do when little 
Johnny wants something sweet to eat is to give him 
a dime and send him over to the bakery. So you see 
what a large share the baker has in helping you raise 
your children. In fact, he has a large share in feed- 
ing the entire family. 





Delicious Bakers’ Products 


W HEN a man makes well a necessity of mankind, 

he deserves success. Now, surely, bread and sweet 
baked goods are pretty generally regarded as necessi- 
ties by most people. Your baker has learned his 
craft by years of practial experience and considerable 
study. He realizes the demand for quality by the 
American buying public. He manufactures his goods 
under hygienic and scientific conditions. And what 
to me seems very important, he bakes things that are 
very delicious to eat. 

A lot of nice things can be said about the baker 
and all of them are true, but the statement that 
he makes delicious things to eat seems worth a great 
deal more attention than it receives. The world has 
too many food cranks who assume that anything we 
like to eat must be bad for us. If you enjoy a 
fragrant slice of white bread, these self-appointed 
authorities are right at hand to tell you that you are 
sure to die if you eat it. If you want a slab of rare 
roast beef, there is another near by promising your 
heart will stop beating before you reach 100 if you 
indulge in the flesh of animals. And so it goes with 
every food man eats for nourishment and enjoyment. 
Bread, of course, comes in for a lot of violence from 
these joy killers but, after all, why worry? Bread 
has been man’s important food down from the first 
crack of the dawn of history. The baker has always 
been an important man in his community, because he 
was an essential factor to the life and health thereof. 

He is that same thing today, an essential factor 
in the life and health of his community. Perhaps he 
is different in some respects today. He bakes prac- 
tically all the bread for the homes in his neighbor- 
hood, and he bakes an increasing amount of the cakes 
-— sweet goods served every day on the domestic 
able. 

The baker’s increased prestige is based upon the 
improvement in his craftsmans ip. Modern science, 
modern equipment, up-to-date merchandising, a more 
thorough knowledge of what the public wants, have 

iven the baker his increased business. Therefore, 
adies and gentlemen, whenever you see a placard ad- 
vising you to “Patronize Your Neighborhood Baker,” 
I hope you will believe in signs. That, you see, is a 
very good sign, for the modern bakery is the place 
of delicious food. Good evening. 
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‘Business Notions for the “Baker — By Wayne G. Martin, J 











NFORTUNATELY, some bakers buy machinery 

with the idea of using it until it wears out. 

When they are approached upon the subject of 
purchasing new and improved machinery, their reply 
is that the equipment they have is not yet worn out. 
That policy has been extremely expensive to many 
bakers. Equipment is constantly being 
improved. From it better products 
are made at less cost. It is impossible 
for a plant equipped with old style 
machinery, regardless of the fact that it may still be 
in good condition, successfully to compete with a bak- 
ery which has the advantages of all the latest improve- 
ments in its equipment. The latter plant will pro- 
duce goods of a better quality, and make them at 
lower costs. It is false economy to use a piece of 
machinery until its wheels fall off. 

” * ” 


FALSE 
ECONOMY 


[t is generally admitted that the age in which we 
live is one of speed and constant changes. Our 
business and social life is moving at a fast rate. Many 
institutions which have not been able to keep pace 
with this speed have fallen by the wayside, and others 
will do so unless their methods are 


KEEPING quickly altered. The baking industry 
PACE WITH offers no exception to this condition. 
THE TIMES Competition is compelling the industry 


to work at a rate never before exacted 
from it. This applies to both production and selling. 
At first thought it might not seem that the fore- 
going remarks would apply to displays in the windows 
of retail bakers, but the fact of the matter is that this 
is one of the best mediums available for retail bakers 
to keep abreast with this pace. Window displays 
should be changed frequently, preferably every day. 
Different products should be displayed each day, and 
as often as possible the background of the windows 
should also be changed. Through such work the buy- 
ing public will be convinced that the bakery offers a 
wide selection of products, and frequent changes of 
window displays will give the impression of continuous 
freshness. 
* * 
HERE was a time not long ago when it was suffi- 
cient for a retail bakery to be kept clean without 
much regard for the color in which the store was 
painted. Color was not recognized as a factor in busi- 
ness. But that has all been changed, and today color 
is known as a powerful factor in near- 


PROPER ly all industries. While this cannot, 
USE OF of course, be applied to the products 
COLOR 


of the baking industry, nevertheless it 
can be employed in the surroundings 
where its merchandise is sold. 

In painting their stores, retail bakers should try 
to achieve a distinctive appearance. A lesson might 
be taken from the chain stores in this respect. They 
have gained an easily recognized and outstanding ap- 
pearance through the thoughtful use of color on their 
store fronts. While retail bakers are not confronted 
with the same problems as the chains, yet they can 
just as well take advantage of those properties which 
are offered in the use of attractive color combinations 
for painting the fronts of their stores, and also the 
store rooms themselves. This does not mean that 
gaudy color combinations should be used, but rather 
that distinctive and pleasing color effects should be 
employed. 

* - 7 
I? is hardly necessary to point out here the absolute 
demand for cleanliness in both wholesale and retail 
bakeries. This one factor has done much to advance 
the industry, and is today one of its biggest selling 
points. One item, however, which is sometimes over- 
looked, is the work clothes of the men 
in the shop. These are not always as 
clean as they should be, and would 
surely create an unfavorable impres- 
sion on the public should they be seen. 
Both wholesale and retail bakers should require the 
men working in their shops to change their working 
clothes at stated intervals, so that they are always of 
a presentable appearance. 
* * * 


N®2 matter to what degree a wholesale or retail 

bakery controls the business of its community, it 

is bound to encounter disaster sooner or later if it 

adopts a spirit of complacency. There is no such 

thing as safety in business today. Equipment is being 

improved constantly, and unless step is 

THE DANGER kept with these advances, competitors 

OF COM- will soon forge ahead in the quality 

PLACENCY of their products and the economy with 
which they are made. 


KEEP WORK 
CLOTHES 
CLEAN 


Furthermore, constant selling effort is necessary to 


keep a product popular in its community. The great- 
est example of this is the Ford Motor Co. Several 
years ago it apparently thought it controlled its mar- 





ket to such an extent that it could afford to discontinue 
its advertising, and refuse to follow the changes that 
were being made in automobile models. All know the 
result of this attitude. The company was compelled 
entirely to reverse its procedure. 

Successful bakers must continuously advertise their 
products, seek ways to improve them, and keep abreast 
of all changes in equipment. Otherwise it is impos- 
sible to keep pace with the speed at which industry 
travels today. 

* * 

T is natural that whatever sales training retail gro- 

cers, who handle literally hundreds of products, give 
to their clerks is along the general line of sales work, 
and does not deal with individual items in their stocks. 
And yet without this knowledge it is impossible for 
clerks to put forth their best selling 
efforts. 

Plainly, therefore, it is up to manu- 
facturers to devise ways and means 
for imparting such knowledge of their merchandise to 
retail store clerks as will enable them to be better 
sales people for their products. Bakers have recog- 
nized this problem for some time. Circulars, booklets, 
and other printed matter have been used in this work 
by manufacturers with varying degrees of success. 
However, wholesale bakers, who have personal repre- 
sentatives in the stores daily, possess an opportunity 
through those representatives for personal work with 
clerks enjoyed by few other manufacturers. If the 
direct salesmen of the bakeries will explain to clerks, 
as the opportunity presents itself, the advantages of 
their particular brand of bread, tell them something 
of the ingredients which it contains, and have them 
visit the plant to see the conditions under which the 
bread is baked, this problem will be satisfactorily met. 


* * * 


FREQUENTLY in the life of a business, and par- 

ticularly if it is a prominent one in its community, 
there occur rumors about future plans for it, either 
through consolidations, mergers or some other form of 
modern business activity. The baking 
industry, as well as many others, has 
been subjected to such rumors from 
time to time, and for some individual 
businesses they have been embarrassing, and even 
harmful. 

How best to place a permanent end to any false 
rumors that may come into circulation about a busi- 
ness is a problem that has caused considerable thought 
on the part of those whose businesses have been thus 
affected. While mergers in the baking industry are 
not nearly as active as they were several years ago, 
nevertheless when such a rumor affects a bakery it is 
important for that individual business that it be 
stopped, and stopped conclusively. 

Through the experience of manufacturers in various 
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lines of industry it would seem that paid advertising 
is the most effective means for combating such rumors. 
A statement made in an advertisement is recognized 
as official; it is a dignified form of expression, and 
sets at rest at once and for all time whatever errone. 
ous opinions may be in circulation. Bakers about 
whose businesses there may be untruthful rumors jp 
existence might well consider the use of the advertising 
columns of local newspapers to end such unpleasant- 
nesses. 
* 7 - 


A NEW sales manager brought into the organization 
of a wholesale bakery is faced, first of all, with 
the necessity of winning the loyalty of the sales force, 
By no means is this always an easy thing to do. The 
man whom he succeeds may have been popular with 
the salesmen, and his going regretted 


WHAT A by them. Then, indeed, is the new 
NEW SALES sales manager confronted with a diffi- 
MANAGER cult problem in obtaining the whole- 
FACES hearted loyalty of the entire force. 


This cannot be done by issuing dic- 
tatorial orders, discharging people at the outset, and 
worrying the rest of the force by demanding many 
new things of them right at the outset. Diplomacy, 
the display of a spirit of co-operation and willingness 
to work with the individual members of the force as 
a means of helping them to solve their own sales 
problems, and above all a sincere effort to gain the 
friendship of all his salesmen, will serve the new sales 
manager in much better stead than will the issuing 
of orders, threats of dismissal and other dictatorial 
habits. 


eS 2&8 


THE retail baker is confronted with no problem or 
difficulty in arranging for window displays for his 
products. He has his own store, and his windows are 
his to do with as he pleases. Often they are not as 
attractive as they should be, but that 


DISPLAY is his own fault; he is simply passing 
SPACE AT A _ up one of his most valuable forms of 
PREMIUM sales appeal. 


But not so the wholesale baker. He 
generally is entirely dependent upon the retail grocer 
for whatever window displays his products may ob- 
tain. He must not only prepare the displays, but he 
must also persuade the grocer to use this material. The 
latter frequently is a most difficult thing to do, for 
there are literally hundreds of foods demanding ad- 
mittance to the grocer’s windows. 

Formerly the retail grocer was willing to allow al- 
most any kind of display to be put into his windows. 
It was a matter over which he did little thinking. 
But, due to numerous causes, this condition has 
changed. The grocer realizes that his window display 


space is a very valuable part of his sales assets, and 


PEANUT Butter Bread is a feature product of the Columbus (Neb.) Baking Co., the newly erected plant 


of which is shown in the above picture. 


The company is conducting a newspaper advertising campatg*, 


setting forth the value of the peanut butter loaf from a scientific viewpoint. The new plant was opened o* 


and E. J. Rosse are the proprietors, 


June 26, 1928, and its products are distributed through the retail shops of Columbus and vicinity. H. M. Martin 
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ing as far as southern Minnesota. 





N this picture, which is reproduced from “The White Swan,” 
big Betsy Ross trucks that are familiar in the area about Fort Dodge and Mason City, lowa. 
| at Fort Dodge several years ago, it adopted truck delivery for the city. 


erated under the same management as the Fort Dodge plant. 
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a house publication of the Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., may be seen the 
When the Pfaff Baking Co. established its plant 
In the spring of 1927 it added lines covering a large outside area extend- 
Three years ago the company bought out Wilson & Kelly, an old concern at Mason City, which is now op- 
In the picture is E. L. Stolz, manager of the Mason City unit. 
the company are L. L. Pfaff, president; W. E. Mutsz, vice president; B. P. Larson, treasurer; Otto C. Pfaff, secretary and manager. 





The officers of 

















to gain their usage a manufacturer must have a set- 
up of real merit. Wholesale bakers still can gain 
window space from grocers, providing the displays 
they offer are suitable, and meet the sales possibilities 
of the windows. The day of the cheap and shoddy dis- 
play is gone, and this is for the benefit of all concerned. 


7 * * 


WHEN new salesmen, particularly if they have had 
no previous experience in selling bread, are em- 
ployed by bakeries they- are usually given considerable 
training. All possible information is passed on to 
them in order that they may be fully prepared to meet 
every type of sales resistance. This, 


HELPING of course, is as it should be, and the 
OLDER successes of many bakeries are largely 
SALESMEN traceable to this form of sales training. 


However, there is a tendency on the 
part of some bakeries to confine their sales assistance 
of this sort exclusively to the new men. Once a man 
has been placed on a route, he is largely left to seek 
his own further sales experience, especially if he is 
fairly successful in his efforts. 

In permitting this condition to exist, bakeries are 
doing an injustice both to themselves and to their older 
salesmen, Every new sales idea and all forms of sales 
assistance should be passed on to the older men as well 
as being given to the younger ones. It is just as 
essential to keep the older men fully informed of sales 
developments as it is to give preliminary training to 
new men, 

oo 


The Stales Problem in Australia 


A serious warning has been issued to Sydney bak- 
€t§ against the practice—all too prevalent—of accept- 
the return of unsold bread from shopkeepers. 
This is illegal and must cease, it is declared. Drastic 
action is to be taken in the near future if the prac- 
continues, for it is regarded as being prejudicial 

to the health of the community. 
Of late, another practice, distinctly unfair, has been 
ons up in the trade. Bakers who take bread 
shopkeepers and are not able or not inclined to 
Tesell it make good fellows of themselves by sending 
it around to some school or other self-supporting in- 
stitution. The others who regularly serve such places 
the reaction, for that day their usual 10 or 20 

are not wanted. 

There is nothing illegal about this, of course, but 


it is, to say the least, unethical. These places are not 
particularly deserving of charity, and it is to be feared 
that mostly charity is furthest from the mind of the 
kindly baker. He is looking enviously on the trade 
his competitor is doing, and adopts this method of 
capturing a good customer. 

There are in the metropolitan area now many 
deserving cases of people who cannot buy bread. If, 
by some means, they could be supplied with the “left 
overs” which the baker does not want—through some 
central organization—they would be grateful and no 
harm would be done to anybody.—Australasian Baker. 


<“s<S 
Retail Bakers Consider Advertising 


Denver, Coro.—Advertising formed the principal 
topic of discussion at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Denver Retail Bakers’ Club, on Sept. 11. A rep- 
resentative of one of Denver’s window display services 
discussed supplying the club members with window 
trims. This part of the program was followed by a 
general discussion, and it seemed to be the opinion 
that a newspaper advertising campaign would be the 
best thing to enter into during the fall and winter 
months. 

Arthur Weiss, of Weiss’s Bakery, suggested that 
the club secure an office for headquarters and place 
in charge a man to look after the interests of the 
organization. He stated that every baker in town 
was bothered by solicitors, and many of them placed 
advertisements where they never received any benefit, 
merely because they were afraid of losing customers. 
If an office were established all solicitors could be 
referred to the headquarters man and he could use his 
own judgment in the matter. 

President Jack Gates appointed a committee made 
up of Fred Voss, H. H. Swanson and William Schil- 
ling to look into different plans of advertising. 

oo > 


Canadian Bakery Developments 


Epmonton, Atta.—Developments in the bread in- 
dustry of this city, which were forecast in The North- 
western Miller and American Baker last spring, have 
now taken actual form. The reconstruction and en- 
largement of McGavin Bros.’ plant is practically com- 
plete, and new equipment is being installed. It is 
apparent from the appearance of the building that 
this company will have one of the largest and finest 


bread -shops in Canada. The Edmonton City Bak- 
ery’s new establishment is also completed and in use, 
and it, too, is thoroughly up to date. 

Fourex bread and cakes are now on the market in 
Edmonton, and are being produced in the newly 
erected plant of the Canadian Bakeries, Ltd. For 
a week the plant was open to visitors, and guides 
showed them through the mixing and baking rooms 
with that pride which always goes with a fine bake- 
shop. With the addition of the Edmonton branch, the 
company is now operating in 12 cities in the three 
westernmost provinces, and supplying, it is claimed, 
over 98,000 homes in the Canadian West. 

That bread can be mixed with politics is evident 
from the fact that the Canadian Bakeries president, 
W. C. Shelly, has been chosen minister of finance in 
the new provincial government of British Columbia. 
Mr. Shelly has been very successful in his own busi- 
ness career, being now rated as a millionaire, and since 
he has always shown an active interest in public 
affairs, gives promise of useful service in this new 
capacity. The headquarters of his company are in 
Vancouver, and while his ministerial duties will take 
him to Victoria, across the strait, he still will be in 
close touch with his bakery. 


oo SD 


Massachusetts Bakery Wins Cup 


The Harry Freer trophy cup, presented by the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, to the bakery, using its 
service, which ranks the highest in the monthly pro- 
duction ratings, was won by the Morehouse Baking 
Co., Lawrenceville, Mass., for the month of July. The 
Morehouse company had a production score of 97.5 
per cent. 

end 


Tennessee Bakery Wins Award 


Attanta, Ga.—The Cameron & Barr Baking Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., received the silver loving cup 
which was awarded to the bakery having the highest 
efficiency record during July among the firms using 
the service of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago. The 
cup is donated by Gerald Williams, of the Williams 
Bros. Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., in memory of his 
deceased brother, Paul H. Williams. The Cameron & 
Barr firm has the cup on display in the windows of 
a Chattanooga jewelry store, where it is proving a 
worthwhile advertisement. 





T RADITION has inseparably 
associated Thanksgiving and 
food, and the baker who is not 
prepared to capitalize on the fact 
by offering his customers appro- 
priate cakes, is neglecting a 
potent opportunity to increase his 
business. For this reason, Mr. 
Ewert presents this month sev- 
eral formulas for holiday cakes, 
and offers suggestions whereby 
they may be adapted to the 
Thanksgiving trade. 


a 


“NILVER cakes are usually baked in 
S greased and dusted turk head tins, 
in an oven heated to 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. One mix makes 14 12-oz 
cakes. The currant loaf cake should be 
baked in greased and dusted turk head 
or loaf cake tins, with the oven at 350 
degrees. When removed from the oven, 
the cake should be turned upside down 
and dusted with powdered sugar. One 
mix makes 18 12-oz currant loaf cakes. 
Raisin pound cakes should be baked 
in paper lined loaf tins, and sold uniced. 
One mix makes 11 1-lb cakes of this 
kind. Paper lined loaf cake tins should 
be used for baking nut loaf cakes. One 
mix makes 11 of these 12-oz cakes. About 
50 minutes or an hour is required to 
bake them in an oven heated to 350 de- 
grees, The cakes should be iced on top 
with a white stock icing, and walnuts 
placed on the top at the ends and mid- 
dle. Under normal conditions, this cake 
will retain its moisture. 
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Silver Cake, Currant Loaf Cake, Raisin Pound Cake and Nut Loaf Cake 


Quality Cakes for ‘Bakers 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Cformerly Head of the Sweet Goods Department 
of Dunwoody Institute 


Copyright, 1928, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


SILVER CAKE 

Scale into a bowl: 

1 oz salt 

3 lbs powdered sugar 

2 lbs shortening 

Cream these ingredients lightly, and 
rub into the mix 1 qt egg whites, adding 
a gill at a time. Add 1 qt water with 
10 cc almond extract in it; stir into the 
mix. Sieve 4% lbs winter wheat flour 
with 2% oz baking powder in it. Fold 
into the mix until smooth. 


4 oz milk powder 


CURRANT LOAF CAKE 
Scale into a bowl: 


% oz salt 
% oz mace 


4 oz milk powder 
1 Ib shortening 

1 og soda % Ib butter 

2% lbs granulated sugar 

Cream these ingredients together. Rub 
into the mix 18 eggs, adding them 8 at 
a time. Add 1 qt water with 380 cc 
vanilla extract and 10 cc lemon extract 
in it; stir into the mix. Sieve 4% lbs 
winter wheat flour with 24% oz cream 
of tartar in it; fold into the mix until 


smooth. Add 2 lbs cleaned currants and 
fold into mix. 


RAISIN POUND CAKE 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt % Ib shortening 

1 oz milk powder % Ib butter 

2% lbs granulated sugar 

Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix % qt eggs, adding them 2 
at a time. Add % pt water with 20 cc 
lemon extract in it. Sieve 2% lbs win- 
ter wheat flour with % oz baking powder 
in it; fold into the mix until smooth. 
Add 8 lbs puffed raisins and fold into 
the mix. 

NUT LOAF CAKE 

Scale into a bowl: 

% oz salt 1 Ib butter 

2% lbs powdered sugar 

% Ib shortening 

Cream these ingredients very lightly, 
and rub into the mix 1 qt egg whites, 
adding a gill at a time. Rub the egg 
whites long enough each time to make 
them stand up in the mix. Continue this 
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method until all the eggs have been 
rubbed in. Add 20 cc vanilla extract 
and 5 cc lemon extract, and stir into the 
mix. Sieve 2% lbs winter wheat flour 
with 1 oz baking powder in it; fold in 
until smooth, then add 12 oz chopped 
walnuts. Fold the latter into the mix. 


THANKSGIVING CAKE 


Ice the cake with a white cream stock 
icing. Ice the top and sides of a piece 
of white layer cake, cut in the shape 
of a horn of plenty. After the icing 
dries, place the horn on top in the cen- 
ter of the cake. Take a No. 24 star 
tube and fill one side of the bag with 
pink royal icing and the other with 
white royal icing, so that the horn of 
plenty will be outlined in two colors. 
Make some small marzipan fruit and 
vegetables, and place in the horn and 
along the front as shown in photograph. 
Then with a small plain paper tube, filled 
with pink royal icing and cut off at the 
end so as to leave an opening about the 
size of a pin head, write the word 
“Thanksgiving” across the top of the 
cake and “Greetings” across the bottom. 
Make the border all the way around the 
side of the cake as illustrated. With 4 
leaf tube and bag filled with white royal 
icing, make a leaf border all the way 
around the top edge of the cake. Take 
a small plain tube filled with pink royal 
icing and place a dot in the center of 
the wide part of each leaf. Then, with 4 
No. 24 star tube, filled with white royal 
icing, make a series of solid circles all 
the way around the bottom edge of the 
cake; take a small paper tube filled with 
pink royal icing, and place a dot in the 
center of each circle. 
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' Bread Varieties of Northern Germany 


By Master Baker Kammann 


Translated from the German by L. C. Wilten 


riety in the breads of Germany is 

generally recognized. Many of these 
loaves are well known both to Germans 
and abroad, but the recipes of many 
others are protected by copyright. For- 
mulas for some of the more familiar 
yarieties, however, may be given here. 

The so-called black bread, perhaps the 
most common of German loaves, is pre- 

of very coarse rye flour and sour 

It is baked in brick form. The 

formula calls for 440 lbs flour, 45 or 50 

lbs sour dough, 2% Ibs salt, 50 liters 

water. Allowing 3% lbs of dough per 

loaf, this makes 100 loaves, selling in 
Germany at the equivalent of 12c each. 

Another familiar loaf, generally eet 
like black bread, is mixed bread. he 
recipe for this variety calls for 175 lbs 
fine rye flour, 45 lbs wheat flour, 33 lbs 
sour dough of coarse rye flour, 7 oz 

2% lbs salt and 50 liters water. 
mixture produces about 110 loaves, 
selling at 12c each. 

So-called fine bread is made with two 
thirds rye flour and one third wheat 
flour. The loaf is oblong, and for rais- 
ing is es“ either in the bread pan or 
on the bread board, on which flour first is 
sprinkled. The ingredients are the same 
as in mixed bread. The addition of one 
third buttermilk improves the taste and 

the bread fresh longer. 
process of making Kastenbrot is 


Te fact that there is extensive va- 


the same as fine bread, except that the 
mixture of flour is half and half. When 
this bread is placed in the oven with the 
loaves close together, the sides are 
greased. Instead of using 50 liters water, 
it is considered better to use 40, as this 
dough must be a bit stiffer. 

There are Several varieties of white 
batch: Hamburger Rundstiick, Berliner 
Schrippen, Mecklenburger Semmel, Pom- 
mersche Plutsemmel, Thuringsche Schiis- 
selsemmel, all made from the very best 
wheat flour. The ingredients are 1 liter 
water, 8 lbs 5 oz flour, 1.4 oz salt, and 
2.1 oz yeast. This bread must be baked 
in an oven filled with steam, to prevent 
hard baking and to make it lighter. 

For “Wienergebiick” such as Mohnsem- 
mel, Kaiserbrétchen, Rosenbriétchen, 
Milchbritchen, Plutsemmel, Hérnchen, 
etc., the dough is made up as above, and 
the following ingredients added: 1 liter 
water, 34% oz butter or lard, 5% oz 
sugar, % oz cardamon, % oz cinnamon, 
and % oz lemon. Before this bread is 
placed in the oven, white or blue poppy- 
seed may be sprinkled on it. 

The dough for “Kaffeegebiick” calls for 
1 liter liquid, half water and half milk, 
8% lbs flour, 5% oz butter or lard, 4%4 
oz sugar. It can be further made up as 
in the preceding paragraph. The dough 
is greatly improved if to 5% lbs are 
added 7 oz butter. When finished, this 
cake may be filled with marmalade. 
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Tried and Proven Window Display Selling Tests 
By Ernest A. Dench 


Copyright, 1927, by Ernest A. Dench 


F you can put in an unbroken suc- 

cession of window displays—“best 

sellers” in the fictional term—you’re 
amarvel. You'll be doing exceptionally 
well if an occasional trim breaks pre- 
vious sales records. More likely than 
not you’re a normally intelligent business 
man, with the faculty of producing a fair 
proportion of average trade pulling win- 
dows. Even so, there will be periods 
when, for one reason or other, your win- 
dows fall below your usual high stand- 
ard. You strike a bad patch, and ex- 
perience a hard time landing once again 
on fertile soil, You might then investi- 
gate consumer resistance, and profit ac- 
cordingly. You are not the type of 
business man to sit down and moan be- 
cause you have, unintentionally, pro- 
uced a few window display lemons. 
You are, for instance, no worse off than 
the author who creates a r story now 
and then, or the dress designer whose 


latest mode proves a fizzle. We all have 
our off days and weeks, when we need 
to take an inventory of ourselves to make 
sure we are not slipping. 

Here, then, are some tried and proven 
selling tests to apply when your displays 
fail to pull in the way they should. 
Since no two problems are alike, from 
ae SS several suggested treatments 
may the antidote for the nature of 
your selling complaint. 

This chap was concerned with how 
many people passed his store regularly 
every _* He was in a small town pat- 
ronized by a few visitors, and felt the 
weekly display change was inadequate. 
If, for instance, most of the population 
viewed his windows six times in as many 
days, he was stinting the sales ammuni- 
tion. 

His right-hand man—a salesman—vol- 
unteered to station himself at the near- 
by corner and check up for a whole 





A Thanksgiving Cake Special by Mr. Ewert 
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1, Schrippe; 2, Plutsemmel; 3, Kniippel; 4, Hérnchen; 5, Kiimmelbrétchen; 6, Rosen- 
brétchen; 7, Weizenkastenbrot; 8, Weizenbrot; 9, Geflochtenes Weizenbrot; 10, Weiz- 
enschrotbrot; 11, Roggenfeinbrot (oberkruste gemehlt); 12, Roggenfeinbrot (ober- 
kruste blank); 13, Roggenfeinbrot (Thiiringer art); 14, Kommisbrot; 15, Roggen- 
schrotbrot; 16, Pumpernickel; 17, Steinmetz-Brot; 18, Schlueter-Brot. 





week. He knew most of the folks, and 
provided himself with an alphabetical list 
copied from the local telephone directory. 
He put a penciled tick after each name 
for each day the individual passed. It 
cost the retailer $80—the salesman’s sal- 
ary—to get the survey, but it was worth 
it. The daily quota of window shoppers 
was 90 per cent of the town’s popula- 
tion; 75 per cent of the 90 per cent com- 
prised his own customers. Prior to this 
test his windows were resulting in an 
average of one new customer per day. 
Six months after his windows went on a 
daily change policy, the average new cus- 
tomer increase was 25 a week. Old cus- 
tomers likewise came into the store more 
often to buy. 

In systematic checks to determine the 
most favored period for changing the 
displays, large department stores head 
the list on a daily basis. Smaller stores 
show an overwhelming preference for a 
weekly switch or trim, with semiweekly 
second on the list. Perhaps, as the re- 
tailer’s experience above proves, these 
smaller stores are overlooking their show 
window potentialities. If you are keep- 
ing your displays intact for 14 days, four 
days of this = form just so much 
rental space lying idle. Few displays 
pull a satisfactory volume of business 
after 10 days, another recent discovery. 

This is Friday night, or Saturday 
morning at the very latest, when most 
of the people are roaming around with 
well-filled pocket books and handbags. 
If it is style merchandise, a departmental 
store looks for a sale or inquiry within 
15 to 25 minutes. Occasionally the dis- 
play is altered, or entirely removed, if 
there is no favorable consumer reaction 
during that time. 

With staple and luxury lines, however, 
a longer grace is granted. As a rule, if 
the trim goes in overnight and there are 
no sales or “leads” by noon of the fol- 
lowing day, rest assured it is less painful 
to try another slant with the merchan- 
dise than to wait until the week is up. 


SALES INFLUENCED BY WINDOWS 


Figures are according to the type of 
stores and how much or how little other 
advertising is done. The president of a 
prominent window 7 school quizzed 
55 stores on this mu ebated subject. 
The sales percentage influenced by win- 
dow displays varied from 80 per cent 
te 10. The two leading percentages were, 
respectively, 25 and 50 per cent. The 
president, by averaging the figures sup- 
plied, estimated that approximately 331, 
per cent of a store’s business is, or should 
be, attributed to its window displays. 

A national advertiser made a more ex- 
haustive survey for which approximately 
8,000 of his dealers co-operated in fea- 
turing a certain product during a given 
week, The line was purposely absent 
from the windows of the test stores dur- 
ing the preceding week, so that the check 
might be a fair one. In calculating the 
difference between a normal week’s sales 
and the seven-day display drive, the at- 
tributed increase varied from 70 per 
cent to 233. ; 

Another test concerned a line which 


sells heavily in the warm weather months. 
Just to prove that more could be sold in 
a recognized off month—April—by win- 
dow display aggressiveness, the firm 
picked out a quiet southern town for the 
experiment. Five stores agreed to play 
up the commodity in their windows, 
while four declared their willingness (for 
a fair financial consideration) to hide the 
product from their customers and only 
serve it on request. The five establish- 
ments had sale increases, respectively, 
of 7, 14, 25, 44 and 115 per cent (the 
last two stores had the benefit of promi- 
nent downtown locations and arranged 
more elaborate trims). Evidently the 
tour stores not showing the product bene- 
fited by the massed publicity of the other 
five stores, since three of them reported 
slight increases—3, 3% and 45 per cent. 
The store with the heavy quota was the 
branch of a chain whose other local store 
had featured the line, so the public as- 
sumed that all the stores of the chain 
carried it. The fourth “no display” store 
reported a sales decrease of 20 per cent. 
These figures were tabulated by the com- 
pany on the purchases made by their 
dealers. Since it is a perishable prod- 
uct, these figures were easily procured 
and proved. 


WINDOW DISPLAY CIRCULATION 


Every 12 hours an average of 178 per 
1,000 of your town’s inhabitants should 
pass your windows. Our authority for 
these figures is the California Retail 
Hardware and Implement Association. 

How many of the passersby watch 
your windows day by day, either out of 
curiosity or the desire to purchase arti- 
cles they need? Percentages will vary 
according to location and the type of 
store. A cigar store, despite the fact 
that women smoke these days, will not 
have many women lookers. A women’s 
specialty shop, on the other hand, will 
not interest as many males as females. 

The time of day is another factor to be 
considered. If the folks are rushing to 
work, windows will get a casual glance, 
if any. The only way to get an index on 
consumer tendencies is to strike a happy 
medium with the available figures. Two 
Wisconsin cities not long ago adopted 
the questionnaire method in covering rep- 
resentative members of the communities 
in question. Residents of Janesville re- 
ported to the tune of 72 per cent that 
they regularly watch the window displays 
for things they need. In Fort Atkinson 
the average jumped to 84.6 per cent. 

What is the potential buying power of 
such window shoppers? According to 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the consumer spends her or his money 
in the following proportions: 30.8 per 
cent for food, 15.4 per cent for wearing 
apparel and 5.5 per cent for furniture. 
It is not explained what is done with the 
rest of the family income; the balance 
undoubtedly goes for rent or property, 
light, heat, amusements, savings, car up- 
keep, insurance, charity, smokes, etc. 

A simple plan recommended by the 
same reliable organization for estimating 
a town’s buying power is to multiply the 
population by the number 217. 
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ejome Short Cuts to Show Card -Making 
for the ‘Ketail ‘Baker 


Cfirst of a Series of Articles on Simplified Card Writing 


N presenting this series of cuts in show card 

writing I believe that there are many clerks 

and bakery owners who need small cards or 

signs at times, but do not get them because of 
the cost or the fact that they are needed at once. To 
get them from the usually busy local professional 
would require so much time and trouble that the ad- 
vertising plan often is dropped. 

You have often thought you would like to be able 
to make these cards yourself, but your Uncle John 
had always told you that a person must be somewhat 
of an artist, with an inborn talent, to do so. Contrary 
to this age old opinion, there is no special inherited 
talent needed to write a show card. In fact, the 
“talent” which you hear so much about, is, to use the 
vernacular, mostly the bunk. All that it takes to 
smack a golf ball 200 yards, put the 15 ball in the 


First, get one No. 10 Red 

Sable Show Card Brush. 

This size is the appropriate 
one with which to begin. 


corner pocket, juggle eight Indian clubs, or letter a 
show card—is practice. 


Not Too Old 


Assuming that a large percentage of my readers 
are past school age and imagine that they are a trifle 
too far along in years to tackle a thing that appears 
to require as much time as learning to letter show 
cards should, I would like to agree, but I will not, 
because I know better. 

If learning meant that you would have to give up 
all earthly pleasures for some 10 or 12 years in order 
to make a presentable show card, I would agree 
with you. But you do not need to do any such thing. 
If my 20 years in the sign business, plus the pleasant 
experience of helping a number of boys who have 
passed through the studios where I have worked, mean 
anything to you, why, let us be starting! 


As a Beginner 


Take my own case as an example, when I landed 
in the “big city” those before mentioned 20 years ago 
I was missing my meals, but had a firm resolve not 
to go home until I had, at least, made the first pay- 
ment on three fourths of a two-pants suit. While 
watching a man do some show cards for a convention, 
in a hotel lobby, I decided I wanted to learn to make 


show cards, and, above all, wanted to learn it quickly. . 


Partly to save room rent, but principally to put 
one over on the man who was supposed to be teaching 


By Ht. Cf. Voorhees 


(Copyrighted) 


me something but was really making me a sign hanger, 
I slept, or agreed to sleep, in the sign shop. I used 
to wait until he left the shop at night; then used his 
brushes for all I, and they, were worth. Not daring 
to use his good cardboard, I hit upon the idea of 
utilizing the classified advertising section of the daily 
papers for practice sheets, turning them around so 
that the column rules made the top and bottom lines. 
The classified pages furnished a sheet with a general 
tone and were not confusing to the eye. 

I filled these pages every night, as long as I could 
keep awake, then destroyed the paper, put the brush 
back just as I had found it, and lay down on the 
piece of oilcloth which I used in lieu of a bed. 


Just Fun 

I hope I haven’t given you the impression that I 
was a young Frank Merriwell. It wasn’t so bad as 
it sounds, as I was having a lot of fun. It was just 
the case of a young fellow who would give anything 
rather than return home and work in the machine 
shop. I was anxious to get the card writing prelim- 
inaries completed, so that I could make some money 
and ride home on the plush seats. 

I concocted a system of practice, and after working 


on it for over a month, I wrote a few cards and left 
them on the bench. That ended the errands, and I 


began to do some of the rougher cards. I did this for 
a few weeks and then found a few stores for customers 
and was in the business for myself. 

Now, what all this is leading up to is: this system 
worked in my case, it has worked with a number of 
boys whom I have known, and, what is more, it will 
work with you! 

I do not claim that by tomorrow afternoon you 
will be so proficient that the local professional show 
card writer will hide his head in shame. But if you 
are situated so that the ability to compose show cards 
on short notice will help you, and you want to get 
some tangible results quickly, I do maintain that you 
can produce a good looking show card. 


Just Steady Practice 


If you will honestly devote 30 minutes or an hour 
each day (about the time it takes to see part of a 


movie, or play a couple of games of pool), in a com- 
paratively short time you can produce a show card 
that will stand up in your window or on your counter 
and demand attention. 

In the next issue of The Northwestern Miller and 


BLACK 


NEGro 
SPHINX< 


"CARD COLOR 


»| DRYING 
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Second, you should be able to se- 

cure a jar of color, about the size 

shown. If you are going into the 

instructions for all that is in them, 
get a pint. 


American Baker I will show the first of the practice 
strokes. All the material required is a daily news- 
paper, a show card brush, and some card color, prefer- 
ably black. You should be able to procure a small 
jar of color, like the one shown in illustration, for 
15c or 20c in almost any stationery store, but I would 
suggest that you buy a pint jar. A No. 10 Red Sable 
show card brush is a convenient size for beginners. 

So have your brush and color ready by next issue, 
because these lessons are going to be fast. 


Finally, get some sheets 

of old newspapers. The 
column lines can be 

used very handily for your 
top and bottom letter lines. 
When you have these 
three articles you are 

all set to go to work. 
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[X conducting this department in The 
Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker the writer desires to be a real help 
to any baker seeking aid in any phase of the 
baking industry. Formulas will be gladly 
furnished, layout plans discussed, various 
products judged and scored. In sending 
samples, care should be taken in packing so 
that they may arrive in good condition. It 
is obviously a difficult matter to judge ade- 
quately a damaged product. When writing 
for advice, readers of The Northwestern 
Miller and American Baker are asked to 
give all the facts as briefly and clearly as 
possible in order that the answers may fully 
meet with their requirements. 


* + + 


Pan Rye Loaf 


We make a 1%-lb loaf of rye bread and bake it in 
pans. The formula is as follows: 

21 lbs spring wheat flour 1 oz Arkady 

6 lbs rye flour 1 lb yeast 

% pt molasses 12 oz shortening 

8 oz salt 


The dough receives one full rise. Twenty minutes 
after the punch, we take it to the bench and make it 
up. Proofing time about 50 minutes. The loaves have 
no oven spring and become terribly soft; in fact, so 
soft that it is hard to slice them six or eight hours 
after baking. C. H. W., Wisconsin. 

* * 

It appears to me that your dough is too young. 
Since you do not give the total fermentation time, I 
suggest the following changes: Reduce the yeast to 
12 oz and the shortening to 4. Approximately two 
hours should be needed for the first punch, 40 minutes 
for the second and 10 to 15 minutes before taking 
to the bench. 

You must remember that pan rye is always a loaf 
with a soft crust. However, if you follow the above 
procedure, a good oven spring should result. 


Powdered Milk 


I have a very good formula for bread which calls 
for powdered buttermilk. How can I get results when 
I have to use powdered skim milk instead? What do 
I have to add or do to the dough? Can I get results 
by using vinegar in my doughs? G. L. H., Michigan. 

* * 

Two kinds of powdered buttermilk are found on 
the market. One is made from the buttermilk ob- 
tained by churning fresh cream. This milk has a 
composition similar to dry skim milk. A slight differ- 
ence may be found in the fat content, this being a 
little higher. When using this product in the dough, 
the fermentation is the same as a dough containing 
dry skim milk. 

The second buttermilk powder in use is the ordi- 
nary lactic buttermilk manufactured by churning sour 
cream. This is different in composition, because it 
contains 5 to 6 per cent lactic acid besides the other 
milk substances. 

I presume that the latter is the product which your 
formula calls for. Dry skim milk can be used to- 
gether with vinegar for the same results. Although 
the acid in vinegar is not lactic acid, it has practically 
the same action in bread dough. If you change from 
dry lactic buttermilk to dry skim milk and add 1% 
per cent vinegar to the dough, no change will be 
necessary in the fermentation. Neither is it necessary 
to change the formula except for the addition of the 
vinegar. However, when only the dry skim milk is 
used and not the vinegar, the total fermentation of the 
dough should be increased at least one third. For 
instance, if the fermentation period of the buttermilk 
dough is two hours, the time should be increased to 
two hours and 40 minutes with the skim milk dough. 


Small Loaf with No Break 


My clientele demands a small loaf of bread with 
little or no break. The bread I am producing at 
present has too much volume. What I want to know 
is how to reduce the volume and the break. My bread 
has a fairly close grain and good break on one side. 
I am inclosing my formula for your correction: 


100 Ibs flour 5 Ibs dry skim milk 
61 lbs water 3 lbs shortening 


3 lbs sugar 5 oz Arkady 
1% Ibs salt 2 Ibs yeast 
1 1b malt 


Temperature of dough, 79 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Mixed in slow-speed mixer for 35 minutes. The dough 
is punched after two hours and taken to the machine 
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in 50 minutes. I give the loaves a short proof and 
bake at 450 degrees Fahrenheit. 
L. H. B., South Dakota. 

Your formula seems to be well balanced. However, 
for a small volume I would advise that you raise the 
salt to two or two and one quarter pounds. I also 
suggest that you reduce the fermentation a little. 
Punch the dough considerably before it shows any 
signs of receding when touched. Possibly one and one 
half hours is sufficient time for this. The total time 
should not be more than two and one fourth hours. 
This change should give you a dough sufficiently young 
to produce small volume. If the loaf still breaks on 
the side, I advise that you give it a full proof instead 
of half. Allow the dough to come well over the top 
of the pan. 

It may be necessary to use a larger pan for the 
amount of dough. A small pan invariably will pro- 
duce a break on the loaf. 


English Muffins 


I have had several inquiries for English muffins, 
but as I know so little about their makeup and method 
of baking, I have been unable to supply them. I am 
hopeful you will be able to help me overcome this 
difficulty and publish a formula at an early date. 

Cu. W. C., Minnesota. 
* 

Set the following soft sponge: 

5 lbs spring wheat flour 
4 oz yeast 
Temperature, 80-82 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the sponge drops thoroughly, add 2 oz salt 
and a pinch of soda. Mix this into a smooth batter. 
The dough should be soft enough so that it can be 
dropped out like cup cakes. 

Method of baking: Heat a large hot plate or pan- 
cake griddle to baking temperature. Grease the top 
slightly. Place on it metal rings about three to three 
and one half inches in diameter, and one and one 
fourth inches deep. These rings should also be lightly 
greased. 

Fill each ring with a large spoonful of the above 


3% Ibs water or milk 








A SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


SS OLUTION of bakeshop problems is gladly 

undertaken through this department for 
subscribers of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker. Mr. Gerhard is well known 
to the industry, and his position as head of 
the baking department of Dunwoody Institute 
gives him exceptional qualifications for dealing 
with day to day perplexities that trouble the 
baker. Communications and samples of baked 
goods should be addressed to The Northwest- 
ern Miller and American Baker, 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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oe aera are batter. Let this bake thoroughly and slowly. When 


the bottom acquires an even brown color, turn them 
over and bake the top side in the same fashion as hot 
cakes, leaving the ring on the muffins. When browned, 
remove from the hot plate, take the ring off and trim 
off the overflow on the edge of the muffins if the rings 
were too full. English muffins should be served while 
hot. 


Sugaring Doughnuts 


I am writing for information in regarding to sugar- 
ing doughnuts. I am using two thirds powdered sugar 
and one third cornstarch, and I am having difficulty in 
keeping the doughnuts white. They seem to soak up 
after a few hours, and look like they had been iced 
instead of sugared. The doughnuts themselves do not 
seem to be grease soaked. G. S. T., Iowa. 

. * 


My suggestion to this is that you sugar your dough- 
nuts twice. As soon as they come out of the grease 
roll them in a sugar somewhat coarser than your pow- 
dered sugar. A XXX sugar should be used, or if this 
is not available a standard XX will do. Do not mix 
any starch with this sugar. After coating, allow the 
doughnuts to cool thoroughly, then roll them in a 
preparation of half powdered sugar and half corn- 
starch. If this does not cover the doughnuts and 
retain dryness, substitute rice or tapioca starch for 
the cornstarch. 


Machine Cut Cookies 


We bake about 2,000 dozen cookies per week. Most 
of these are hand cut, because my formulas do not 
work in the machine that we have. I would be very 
much pleased if you would publish a few machine cut 
cooky formulas. C. F., Indiana. 

* + 

The following formulas have been tried and proven, 
and will produce a good cooky on the wire cut ma- 
chine: 

Cinnamon Jumbles 


4 lbs granulated sugar 
2 Ibs shortening 

1% oz soda 

1% oz cinnamon 

1 pt eggs 


1 pt molasses 
1 pt milk 
6% lbs winter wheat flour 
% oz cloves 
% oz salt 
_ Cream the sugar, shortening, soda and spices until 
light. Gradually add the eggs in small portions. Then 
add the molasses and water. Lastly, fold the flour in 
carefully. 
Run this through a jumble or any other shaped die. 
Prepare one good baking pan by filling it with 
granulated sugar. Level the top of the sugar smooth 
with a board. When the cookies are cut, turn them 
over on this sugar. Bake at 400 degrees. 


Fruit Molasses Cookies 


7 Ibs granulated sugar 
3% Ibs shortening 

3% oz soda 

2 oz cinnamon 

1 oz allspice 

% oz cloves 


The method of mixing is the same as for cinnamon 
jumbles. Run through a plain 2%-inch die. When 
all the dough is cut, prepare a pan with currants the 
same as previously described, and dip the pans with 
the cookies into these currants. Apply enough pres- 
sure for some of the currants to adhere to the cookies. 
Bake at 400 degrees. 


1 pt eggs 

1 qt molasses 

1% qts milk 

13 lbs winter wheat flour 
2 oz salt 


Lemon Cookies 


6 lbs granulated sugar 
3 lbs shortening 


9 lbs winter wheat flour 
4 oz baking powder 


1 qt eggs 20 ce lemon extract 
1% oz soda 1% oz salt 
1 qt milk 


Cream the sugar and shortening until light. Add 
the eggs in small portions, beating well after each por- 
tion is added. Incorporate a small part of the flour, 
then add the milk. Fold in carefully the remaining 
flour and baking powder sifted together. Run through 
a 2%-inch scalloped cutter. Wash the cookies with a 
fairly heavy egg wash (about two thirds eggs and one 
third water), and bake at 400 degrees. 


Sugar Cookies 


12 Ibs granulated sugar 
5 Ibs shortening 
24 lbs winter wheat flour 
4 qts milk 
1% pts eggs 
Dissolve the ammonia in the milk. Cream the 
sugar, soda and shortening until light. Gradually add 
the eggs in small portions, beating well after each 
portion has been added. Add the milk and ammonia 
slowly. Lastly, fold in the flour very carefully. 
Run the dough through a 24-inch plain die. When 


6 oz ammonia 

3 oz soda 

1 oz salt 

40 cc vanilla extract 
1 oz mace 


-all the dough is run through, dip the cookies in granu- 


lated sugar like the cinnamon jumbles described above. 
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‘Notions and -JMaterials for the Hallowe'en Display 


a trim which receives a cold or indifferent 

reception from the public. Of course it is 

nothing to be seriously alarmed about, since 
it is a common experience of the creative mind, done 
in the best circles. The most distinguished authors, 
playwrights and composers do not produce a winner 
every time. The reaction of the public is peculiar. 
You may study your clientele just as carefully as the 
movie producer regards prospective box office receipts, 
but you may aim either too high or too low. 

Now and then we are called upon to judge a com- 
munity window display contest in a small town. We 
make the rounds of the windows and strive to con- 
scientiously perform our duty, yet we sense an under- 
current of dissatisfaction with our decisions. Gen- 
erally, the others on the judging committee are lay- 
men, and what to them is a “wonderful window,” to 
use their own words, is to us a very commonplace 
example. Their world is confined to an area of a few 
miles, instead of the entire United States. We make 
this point, not egotistically, but because it is our 
business to keep in close touch with the wider geo- 
graphical field of retail display. 


Percentage Counts in Hallowe'en Window Judging 


WE rather admire the spirit often demonstrated 
by unsuccessful contestants, who seldom are 
small-minded or petty about the outcome, but usually 
request us to point out where their displays fell short. 
Our display standards must be adapted to the purpose 
of the contest, so nothing is to be gained by giving 
the judging points here. 

However, Hallowe’en soon will be here, and many 
a city will make it a community event, with awards 
for the most attractively decorated windows and floats. 
You will want your trim to be among the first, so you 
will undoubtedly like to know the fundamentals of an 
ideal Hallowe’en display. 

If we had the judging of a Hallowe’en display 
contest without the varied restrictions imposed by the 
local committee, this would be the basis for judging 
the entries: (1) steeped in Hallowe’en traditions and 
folk lore, 40 per cent; (2) selling punch, 40 per cent; 
(3) originality and artistry in presentation, 20 per 
cent. 

Many a baker knows that Hallowe’en is associated 
with ghosts, goblins, witches, bats and black cats. 
He knows, too, that the night is the cue for unre- 
stricted mischief on the part of small boys, and he is 
acquainted with ducking for the apple, fortune telling 
and a few of the popular games pulled off at the 
Hallowe’en party. But there his knowledge ends. If 
you asked him how the custom of Hallowe’en originat- 
ed and what it implies, you would have him stumped. 
The subject needs a little study, for the more that is 
known of Hallowe’en, the more twists can be given to 
your bakery displays. If your knowledge is limited, 
your displays will be restricted in outlook and prob- 
ably follow conventional lines. 

The event is steeped in Scottish tradition, and cele- 
brates the eve of All Saints’ Day, which Pear’s Cyclo- 
pedia announces “is common to both the English and 
Roman Catholic churches, and is in commemoration 
of the saints generally, or such as have no special day 
set apart for them. Instituted by Pope Boniface IV 
early in the seventh century, this ecclesiastical festival 
was formerly called ‘All Hallows.” 

We also investigated this English work of reference 
under “Hallowe’en,” and found the following interpre- 
tation: “The eve of All Saints’ Day, a time associ- 
ated, especially in Scotland, with certain pleasing su- 
perstitions attractively set forth in Burns’s famous 
poem ‘Hallowe’en.’ It is the night when young men 
and maidens are supposed, by observing certain rites, 
- have their future wives and husbands disclosed to 
them.” 


CCASIONALLY a bakery noted for the ex- 
cellence of its window displays will produce 


A Scotch Poet on Hallowe’en 


HERE is an old Scottish rhyme which begins: 

“Hallowe’en, the nicht at e’en, a tallow and a 

custoc.” 

We have not the space to quote Robert Burns’s 
famous “Hallowe’en” poem, but we suggest borrowing 
a volume of Burns’s poems from the local library. It 
dwells upon the superstitions woven around the night 
of Oct. 31. You may need a Scotchman fresh from 
the Old Country to translate it into plain English, 
but you will derive quite a lot of inspiration from 
it. We have often wondered, for one thing, why stores 
in towns where there are many Scots, or those of 
Scottish descent, have not featured Robert Burns in 
their a 

Consulting another encyclopedia on the subject, 


some details of the Latin origin of Hallowe'en re- 
warded our search: “In Roman countries, however, - 
Hallowe’en is the occasion for visiting cemeteries and 





By &rnest A. Dench 


laying flowers on graves of relatives. But in olden 
days the significance of Hallowe’en was far different 
from its present meaning. The Druids held a great 
autumn festival and lighted fires in honor of the sun 
god; then they gave thanks for their harvests and 
blessings of the year. Saman, Lord of Death, they 
believed, called together wicked souls that in the past 
12 months had been condemned to inhabit bodies of 
animals, Later other attributes were added to these 
ceremonies. The festivities became tinged with the 
spirit of the Roman celebration in honor of Pomona. 
As this occurred in the fall, nuts and apples, which 
represented winter’s hoard, were used f: , and from 
this came ducking for apples and roasting nuts. Hal- 
lowe’en fires were lighted until a comparatively recent 
time on the hills of Wales and Scotland, but the cus- 
tom is now dying out.” 

“Supernatural Night,” as Hallowe’en is sometimes 
termed, has become in modern America—and Canada 





A Grocer’s Hallowe’en Window Trim an Example of What 
Should Not Be Done, as Mr. Dench Explains 
in the Accompanying Article 


and England, too—a glorified harvest festival, for no 
window appears to be complete without its collection 
of corn stalks, autumn leaves and pumpkins. Un- 
doubtedly a lot of credit for making it a merry occa- 
sion should go to Dennison, crepe paper producer, 
whose broad-visioned advertising and promotion work 
has extended far beyond the usual merchandising con- 
fines. That company has published books on Hallow- 
e’en games, demonstrated how the home may be attrac- 
tively decorated for Hallowe’en, and constructed many 
masquerade costumes from crepe paper. Its wares, 
and those of other manufacturers, have been a god- 
send to many small stores in making a pretentious 
Hallowe’en showing at comparatively little expense 


and effort. Another source of inspiration lies in the - 


women’s magazines, the September and October issues 
of which generally contain descriptions of novel party 
games, costumes and menus. 

Selling punch depends upon the product being 
sold. The old false notion that Hallowe’en was a 
benefit to only a few trades is gradually dying out. 
Last year I checked over the reports of Hallowe’en 
trims from coast to coast, and vered no fewer 
than 16 different retail trades had dressed their win- 
dows. 

The baker is skilled at blending food ingredients 
to make an appetizing and tasty finished product. He 
knows the art of handling raw materials. The Hal- 
lowe’en window display calls for this selfsame knack, 
the difference lying in the tools and materials with 
which he works. His raw materials include a sound 
selling idea woven around the Hallowe’en atmosphere 
of autumn leaves, pumpkins, colored lights and orange 
and black crepe-paper, combined with seasonable bak- 


- ery offerings. This combination is not difficult to 


achieve, since the baker knows his mixing technic. 
The following displays have ints as well 


good po 
as bad ones, but they are the best that I noticed last 


October. The most frequent mistake occurs in sugar 


coating the event with too much decoration and too 
few cake and cooky novelties. Hallowe’en atmosphere 
is no substitute for good merchandising. If the 
goodies are limited to two or three kinds, no party 
hostess is going to rush into the store to place an 
order, unless the display is backed up with an offer 
to bake any delicacies to order at moderate charges, 

The Thomas Bakery, Indianapolis, Ind., put out a 
couple of Hallowe’en specials—pumpkin pies and 
doughnuts. With commendable enterprise, Roy 
Thomas kept his bakery open until 11 p.m. during the 
week yee Bong 81, so that housewives might obtain 
fresh doughnuts for their party, which was appre- 
ciated, since the bakery is located in a suburban sec- 
tion. The window was banked with cornstalk deco- 
rations, among which were a jack-o’-lantern and a 
ferocious black cat, not to omit mention of the dough- 
nuts and pumpkin pies. 

Another baker in a neighborhood section of Indian- 
apolis, The Tasty Bake Shop, featured pumpkin pies 
in a display decorated with cornstalks, autumn foliage, 
jack-o’-lanterns and a skeleton. A sign reminded 
passers-by that it was pumpkin pie time. 

Better yet was the enterprise of the Ideal Bakery, 
Raymond, Wash., in giving party hostesses a selection 
of 35 different kinds of cakes, pies, pastry and cookies 
for Hallowe’en. These were displayed in a window 
massed with autumn foliage. 


Have You a Leader? 


NEITHER pumpkin pies nor doughnuts can be re- 

garded as novelties. They are seasonal goods in 
keen demand. Make one or other of the two lines 
your display leader, with your uncertain novelties 
rounding out the display, thereby convincing the hostess 
that you have other than staples to offer her. Feature 
the line which you know will sell in large numbers. 
Ill suppose it is pumpkin pie. Procure the largest 
pumpkin grown in the vicinity, and give it the central 
display location, as was done by the H. & H. Con- 
fectionery and Bakery, Hoopeston, Ill. 

Another variation of this plan came to light last 
October in Riverton, Wyo. Fred Cook had pumpkin 
vines trailing about the window floor, with ripe 
pumpkins still “growing” on them. At the center 
were two pedestals, each topped by a scooped out 
pumpkin, engraved with a comical face, and an electric 
light inside. 

I never like my criticism to be destructive, so to 
help me bring out the point about excessive lavishness 
in decorations, look at the accompanying photograph. 
It is a grocery display, but the same error is made 
in many a bakery trim. The background and sides 
are simply full of cornstalks, while the floor is buried 
in autumn leaves to a generous depth. The display 
gives the impression that all this grocer has to offer 
for Hallowe’en are pumpkins and marshmallows. What 
a lost opportunity to really merchandise the many 
delicacies stocked by the food store! It is easier for 
a grocer than a baker, since the grocer has simply to 
take the articles from stock, while the baker has to 
gamble on the demand for the special novelties, yet 
unless he gives the festive occasion a fair trial, he has 
no facts at his fingertips. The first season will be an 
experiment from which he can profit in seasons to 
come. 

oe 


Denver Bakers Plan Midyear 
Meeting 


Denver, Coro.—At a recent meeting of the board 
of governors of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Associa- 
tion it was voted to hold the annual midyear conven- 
tion of that organization at the Cliff House, Manitou. 
Colo., Oct. 24. This will make the third year the 
fall meeting has been held in Manitou. Julius Holz- 
worth, Denver, president of the association, and E. 
Roger Jones, secretary, report that an excellent pro- 
gram is being arranged for the convention, and that 
many questions of importance to the industry will be 
brought before it. In the morning of the convention 
day the annual golf tournament will be held. 

oo 


Continental Cake Contest 


Offering prizes totaling $1,000, the Continental 
Baking Co., New York, has instituted a countrywide 
contest for women, in which Alice Adams Proctor will 
judge the best letter written to the Continental com- 
pany, telling “Why I Buy Cake Instead of Baking 
It at Home.” The contest opened Sept. 7, and will 
close on Dec. 1. The first prize is $500, second $300, 
third $100, with 10 other awards of $10 each. The 
rules of the contest may be obtained from any grocer 
who sells Hostess cake, a Continental product. How- 
ever, the contest is not limited to long-time users of 
Hostess cake. 
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Two Progressive Bakeries That 
Prosper Side by Side 


N Pittsburgh’s busy Market Street, just off Fifth 
() Avenue, "the main business thoroughfare, two 

retail bakeries stand side by side, and both of 
them do a flourishing business—Rhea’s Bakery and 
fishel’s. Both are high class retail shops. 

Roy Rhea, owner of the first named bakery, has 
been in business on Market Street since June, 1924. 
He is no novice to the retail bakery field, for prior to 
jaunching the present enterprise he was general man- 
ager in the Pittsburgh district for the Federal System 
of Bakeries, operating 12 stores in Pittsburgh. 

His present shop is housed in a four-story build- 
ing, the first floor of which is devoted to retail sales. 
The entire interior of the sales room is lined with 
Carrara milk-white glass and furnished with specially 
designed show cases, narrower at the top than at the 
pottom. All the baking is done on the second and 
third floors. The second is equipped with electric 
ovens, in which are baked cakes and pastries, while 
gas ovens on the third floor turn out bread, coffee 
cakes and sweet rolls. The finished goods are placed 
on racks, run onto the elevator, down to the main 
floor, and distributed to the show cases. 

Rhea’s experimental department is continually 
working to produce new products, some of which 
prove good sellers, and are eventually placed in the 
staple class. By this method new cakes, pastries, and 
rolls are offered each week. 

The Fishel organization has its own building on 
Fifth Avenue, near Market Street, and prior to Aug. 
1, this year, the company’s downtown store was situ- 
ated at that place. The building is now being re- 
modeled to make way for a clothing company’s retail 
store, and the Fishel bakery has been moved to the 
building adjacent to Rhea’s. 

In addition to the store on Market Street, Fishel 
has others at 5417 Walnut Street, at Craig and Bay- 
ard, at Penn and Negley, at Washington Road and 
Cedar Boulevard, and in the Morrowfield Apartments, 
on Murray Avenue. 

Richard Fishel, vice president of the organization, 
told a representative of The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker a short time ago that the company 
now had as its immediate goal 50 retail units in Pitts- 
burgh. The plan is to go into the chain store bakery 
business in this city on a large scale. A factory to 
supply these units will be built in Pittsburgh within 
the next six months. 

The Fishels have been in Pittsburgh for 20 years, 
beginning in the restaurant business and branching 
into the bakery field five years later. E. Fishel is 
president of the organization. The Fishel company 
makes no deliveries, and carries no charge accounts. 
Three trucks are operated between the several units. 
In four of the company’s stores, tea rooms are op- 
erated. 

oo] 


Los Angeles Antistale Campaign 


A definite campaign against the return of stale 
bread by grocers is under way in Los Angeles and 
several arrests and fines have already resulted, with 
the threat that others will follow what is declared by 
officials of the city health department to be a pur- 

ful effort to secure strict adherence to the state 
aw covering the matter. 

The past few days have witnessed six arrests. One 
of these was a retailer, while the others were drivers 
and officials of baking companies. Fines varying from 
$10 to $25 have been levied in each case but one, and 
this is set for hearing. The grocer forfeited a $25 bail. 

The matter of the returning of old bread to the 
bakeries has been made the subject of much contro- 
versy here for several months, or since it was agreed 
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An Interior 
View of 
Rhea’s Attractive 
Retail Bakery 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Roy 
Rhea, 
Owner 

of Rhea’s 
Bakery 


that the practice would be stopped. According to 
health officials there are instances where the law is 
not being obeyed, and to prevent this two inspectors 
have been detailed to special duty to make an intensive 
investigation and arrest all violators. 

The same statement includes the assertion that 
from now on both parties to the transaction, the gro- 
cer and the baker, will be placed under arrest where 
violations are discovered. Consequently it behooves 
the retail grocer to guard against infringement of the 
law.—Commercial Bulletin. 

o> 


Gold Medal Food Faker Campaign 


The food faker campaign begun recently by the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, through national 
advertising and publicity material supplied to the 
baker, has attracted much attention both in and out 
of the breadstuffs industries. A fresh broadside to 
bakers sums up the campaign: 

“The food faker knocks bread to get the attention 
of the public. He knows human nature, and he knows 
that he can draw attention to himself and sell his 
books by shouting about the dangers of eating white 
bread—the food that the majority of people eat three 
times a day. 

“And your own baking business suffers because 
some people believe the faker’s propaganda. We all 
know that a loss of confidence in bread results in a 
smaller sale of all yeast dough products. 

“People are not losing their interest in bread, 
however. We thought that was the case. Now we 
know it, because of the widespread general interest 
shown in the Gold Medal food faker campaign, espe- 
cially by the consumers themselves. This campaign 
is an effort by the Washburn Crosby Co. to counteract 


Fishel and Rhea prosper side by side in Pittsburgh. At the right is an interior view 
























this destructive antibread propaganda and to present 
the facts about bread to doctors, dentists, dietitians 
and the public. 

“The campaign is being received with great enthu- 
siasm and we are pleased to report to you that people 
everywhere want to know the facts about your bakery 
products. 

“To give you an idea of results from the campaign 
and to remind you of the material that is available 
for your use, we are inclosing in this letter: 

“1, A folder showing some of the requests for 
booklets and a few of the many letters received from 
doctors, dietitians and the public. 

“2, One copy of our booklet, ‘The Facts About 
Bread and Its Rightful Place in the Diet.’ Note— 
This booklet contains statements about bread that are 
written or approved by the outstanding dietetic au- 
thorities in the United States, including such men as 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, 
Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, of Yale University, and 
Dr. Graham Lusk, of Cornell University. We are 
offering 100 copies of this booklet free to every baker, 
and additional copies will be supplied at cost. 

“8. Reproduction of cartoons that we are publish- 
ing in Life, Judge and the Literary Digest, and that 
you can use in your newspaper over your signature 
if you so desire. 

“We particularly appreciate the many expressions 
of approval of the Gold Medal food faker campaign 
received from bakers all over the country. We feel 
confident from the present progress the campaign is 
showing that it will be of constructive benefit to all 
of us who are so vitally interested in bread and other 
bakery products.” 

oso 


Wisconsin Bakeries Merge 


MitwavkeE, Wis.—The Heilman Baking Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., has purchased the Globe Baking Co., of that 
city, and formed the Heilman-Globe Baking Co. The 
Heilman concern recently sold its new plant to the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati. The con- 
solidation of the two involves $100,000. C. E. Baer 
and Joseph Baer, of the Globe Baking Co., will with- 
draw, but Raymond W. Baer will remain with the 
new firm. The Heilman company has been operating 
at Madison since 1873, and the Globe company since 
1908. Officers of the former firm are Arthur Heilman, 
president, Phil Coughlin, vice president, and Roman 
Heilman, secretary-treasurer. 
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‘With ‘British Bread 


URING the past few years we have on sev- 

eral occasions had it brought to our notice 

that there was a growing decline in the 

consumption of bread throughout Great 

Britain. Millers’ reports and other sta- 
tistics prove that there is a steady decline in the con- 
sumption of white bread. It is rather alarming to 
think that the “Staff of Life” is losing favor with the 
British public. There must be some good reason for 
it, and among the alibis which have been offered by 
bakers are the following: 

(1) The taste of the public has changed entirely 
during late years; (2) women are not eating so much 
bread nowadays, owing to its starchy nature, as it is 
their aim to be slim in order to be in the fashion; 
(3) breakfast foods, done up in neatly sealed pack- 
ages, are taking the place of bread on the tables of 
most families, and these foods are widely advertised 
in all of the leading newspapers; (4) the public is 
eating more cake, pastries and fancy goods, and some 
of the large cake companies are spending large sums 
of money in advertising; (5) the steel trade is slack 
in Sheffield, and the cotton business poor in Man- 
chester, and the general strike some two years ago 
hurt the baking business to a great extent; (6) owing 
to the number of unemployed throughout the country, 
less bread is consumed by the workmen; (7) when 
there is a large plum crop, less bread is eaten. 


Excuses Are Fallacious 


FROM an expert’s point of view, the above excuses 
are almost whimsical, with the exception of the 
first. The women of the type who desire to keep slim 
or appear flapperlike have never been of the bread 
eating kind, while those of the working class families 
have been in the past, and always will be, hearty bread 
eaters. 

As to breakfast foods taking the place of bread, 
we must admit that these foods have caught on with 
the general public, but even so, the majority of peo- 
ple never ate much bread at breakfast time apart 
from a slice of toast, and in reality these breakfast 
foods have not affected the bread trade one iota. 
The people who have gone in for these breakfast foods 
have done so in order to cut out eating so much fish, 
bacon, etc., at the morning meal. They find fruit 
and some of these breakfast foods quite sufficient, 
with a slice of toast and a cup of tea or coffee. This 
makes a substantial and a healthier meal. 

As to the public eating more cake and pastries 
than in the past, if this is so it only goes to show 
what consistent advertising in the newspapers has 
done for some of the large cake companies. 

The question of unemployment and the empty 
luncheon basket is only a myth so far as it affects 
the bread trade, and we may rest assured that the 
workingman will always have his usual amount of 
bread, whether he is out of work or not. He knows 
that bread is his cheapest food, and he and his family 
realize this fact only too well. 

The argument about dull times in Sheffield and 
Manchester and the general strike are weak excuses, 
and not worth while refuting. There are too many 
business people in this old country of ours who are 
always ready to blame poor business onto conditions in 
these cities, and for the want of something fresh they 
blame the general strike. 

One prominent London baker has stated on several 
occasions that when the plum crop was exceptionally 
good, it affected the bread trade considerably. This 
gentleman has not taken into account the fact that 
the plum crop is generally due in the early part of 
August, and we all know that nearly all householders 
in London who have not already been away for their 
holidays do so during that month. It is only natural, 
therefore, that the London bread trade should be dull 
during August, exactly as it is in other parts of the 
world. 

The first alibi is the correct solution to the decline 
in the consumption of bread, but the bakers themselves 
do not seem to know why the taste of the public has 
changed. I will try to enlighten them on this subject. 

The present day public is better educated and 
more progressive in every way, and during the past 
few years, owing to educational campaigns, this public 
has come to know more about food and its real value. 
Most bread during the last few years has been found 
to be very ordinary, very dry, coarse, and of poor 
texture, and, worst of all, it is at most times dark or 


streaky. Bread of this nature is not inviting or Zz 


petizing. We find also that numerous bakers throu 


out Great Britain purchase their flour on a strictly . 


price basis, paying little attention to quality, strength 
or purity. Good standard flour is actually selling, let 


By a Contributor to “.Willing” 


us say, for 38s per sack, and bakers have the habit 
of offering the miller 36s for the 38s flour. If this 
bargain goes through, as it does nine times out of 
ten, you can rest assured that the baker who pur- 
chases this flour at 36s will only receive flour that is 
worth 36s. Millions of sacks of flour are bought yearly 
on this basis in Great Britain, while in Canada and 
the United States the majority of bakers purchase 
their flour on a standard basis of quality only, and 
in each case the miller must guarantee that his flour 
is of a certain standard containing the required per- 
centages of protein, ash, gluten, moisture, ete. When 
the bakers in America buy on this basis at the market 
price, they know that they are getting the right goods 
and at the right price. 


Quality Bread 


HESE bakers, from experience, know that the dear- 

est or best quality flour is actually the cheapest 
from a business standpoint. How can bakers in this 
country expect to produce honest-to-goodness bread 
out of ordinary cheap grade flour, mixing with it only 
salt, yeast and water? The following is a formula 
for making bread in this country as carried out by 
thousands of bakers for making what they call their 
“best white bread”: 


3% Ibs salt 
1 lb malt 


280 lbs ordinary flour 

160 lbs water 

3 lbs yeast 

Where is there any goodness and nourishment for 
children or adults in such a bread formula as this? 
How can these bakers advertise their bread as real 
food value? We ask you to compare the above for- 
mula with the following one which is now being used 
by possibly 90 per cent of the leading bakers through- 
out Canada and the United States: 

300 lbs flour 5% Ibs salt 

173 lbs water 4% lbs granulated sugar 

7 lbs pure lard 3 Ibs yeast 

15 lbs sweetened condensed milk 

One can see at a glance that this formula makes 
good, substantial bread of the body building kind— 
bread that can be truthfully called the cheapest and 
best food on every family’s table. This good bread, 
which I have seen and tasted, makes excellent house- 
hold bread, and is superior for toast, something that 


is greatly needed in this country in place of the thickly 
cut slices of tough, leathery toast which now pre- 
dominate. For sandwiches it can be cut economically 
into thin, moist slices, which make tasty sandwiches 
not the kind we are used to seeing in this country 
every day, the kind of which one can only eat the 
meat and put the bread aside, because of its dryness 
or crumbliness. Any one who has eaten the 
bread to which I refer knows that it makes delicious 
toast, table bread, and dainty sandwiches, and the 
people of this country are deserving of a similar loaf. 
This kind of bread will build stronger, sturdier chil- 
dren, and better men and women for Great Britain, 


Use of Milk in Bread 


THE ministry of health is now advocating an ex- 

tensive campaign to promote the drinking of more 
milk, and herein lies a wonderful opportunity for 
progressive bakers to make better bread, using the 
same good milk and broadcasting the fact to their 
customers and to the public in their district. When 
they advertise the goodness of their bread in the local 
newspapers, they soon will realize why there has been 
a decline in the consumption of bread, and that it was 
really brought about by poor quality, poor service, 
and indifference on their part. There is plenty of 
good flour in Great Britain, and the leading millers 
will be only too pleased to see that bakers get it if 
the latter will pay what it is worth and not expect to 
purchase standard flour below the governing price of 
wheat. When British bakers are made to realize 
that the best flour is always the cheapest, then we 
will see the decline in the consumption of bread 
rapidly fade, and the bakery trade will boom as it 
should. I am positive that these arguments are correct 
in every way, as I have made a most thorough inves- 
tigation of the conditions. Several bakers in the 
North of England have been progressive enough dur- 
ing the last few years to work on quality lines simi- 
lar to those outlined here and have, during the period 
of decline in the trade, increased their output nearly 
100 per cent by giving their customers better bread, 
better service and acquainting them with the fact by 
newspaper advertising that good bread is the cheapest 
and best food for all classes, now and always. 


And Here’s an American Who Tells What's 


Wi rong with American Bread 
By A. F. G. Raikes 


OE MULLINS, who used to drive a bakery truck 
but who is now a vice president of the Richasell 
Baking Corporation and won’t even drive his own 

polished aluminum, silver piated Packard but gets 
some kind of an oriental prince to do it for him, was 
down at the docks to meet his old friend, Harry 
Hawkins, the other day. Harry was arriving from 
what he called Yourup. It was not his first trip; the 
last time he had arrived in New York he had been 
in the steerage of a second rate liner that had sailed 
from Tilbury. But Harry had discovered that there 
was money in sweet ginger ale, and prohibition had 
made a fortune for him, among many others. 

“Pretty good to see you, Harry,” said Joe, trying 
not to smile as Harry stepped off the gang plank, 
swinging a walking stick awkwardly and almost blush- 
ing for his white spats. “Let’s go eat somewhere, and 
you can tell me about the trip.” 

By the time they had arrived at the restaurant 
where they often had lunch together, Harry had mis- 
laid his cane and the white spats could be seen bulg- 
ing from one of his pockets. Their usual waiter sin- 
gled them out and led them to a quiet table. 

“Let’s ’ave some bread, waiter,” said Harry as 
soon as he was seated. “Some of those French rolls 
with crisp crusts.” 

“Well, Harry,” said Joe, “I bet you didn’t drink 
much of Hawkins’ Ginger Ale over there, did you? 
They got something better’n that, haven’t they?” 

“Yeh, a man don’t want ginger ale in Europe,” said 
Harry, breaking a roll. “And, by gosh, I’ll bet if you 
went over there, you wouldn’t eat no bread made by 
the Richasell or any other baking corporation. Look 
at this stuff. What they want to call it bread for 


is more’n I know. Just a lot of gap and swallow, | 
call it. And even when I made a point of asking for 
crisp crust rolls, this is what I get. Darned stuff'll 
almost bounce except it’s so soft and flabby it ain't 
got enough life to bounce. If you fellows think you 
know how to make bread, you’re crazier’n ’ell.” 

“Getting sore ’cause I made fun of your old ginger 
ale?” suggested Joe. 

“No, I don’t care what you think of my ginger 
ale. Its sales increase each week, and I guess that 
shows the public likes it. But you baker guys are 
always complaining about the decrease in the con- 
— of bread, and I don’t wonder that you can’t 
sell it. 

“Mrs. ’awkins ain’t eat no bread to speak of for 
some time ’cause we can afford better food’n that, but 
whem we was in Europe, she didn’t seem to want to 
eat much else. ’Cause why? ’Cause the bread over 
there tastes like something and ain’t like swallering 
a mouthful of feathers. This ’ere bread’s like angel 
food cake wot’s gone wrong—all puffed out and 
tasting like a vacuum.” 

“Say, Harry,” said Joe, “you don’t know what 
you're talking about. That bread you get over 
Europe hasn’t got half the rich ingredients in it that 
we put in our bread. It sells at just about half the 
price, in spite of the fact that our baking methods 
are way ahead of theirs. Why, they couldn’t make 
bread over there that was as complete a food as our 
loaf is for three times the price they charge now. ! 
tell you that the finest loaf of bread in the world is 
that turned out by our large American bakeries. 
We're just about 100 years ahead of those babies 
over there in our baking methods, and we use milk, 
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Charles B. Wright, Who Is in Charge of 


Scientific Bread Baking at Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis 




















shortening, malt, sugar, and lots of other things that 
go to make the loaf nutritionally perfect, while all 
they do is to dump some water into the flour and 
slosh in a bit of yeast and salt and hope for the best.” 

“And get it, I might add,” said Harry. “I don’t 
care two ’oots ’ow much nutrition you’ve got in this 
‘ere bread, you ain’t got no flavor in it, and what I 
eat bread for is some flavor. I don’t chew bread to 
get nutrition, or any other ‘ition; I chew it to make 
the old palate feel good, and I'll be darned if this 
stuffll do that. Say, if your old bakery would try 
that European method of sloshing bread together and 
selling it at twice the price you charge for this stuff, 
lll guarantee that I’ll use twice as much bread as I 
have for years. And if you charged the same price for 
it as you charge at present, I bet the ’ole town would 
be fighting to get a loaf of that bread.” 

Joe smiled. “Harry,” he said, “You don’t know 
what you’re talking about. Why, only this week I 
read in a paper that an Englishman, who was over 
here last year at our bakers’ convention, was so im- 
pressed with the high quality of American bread that 
he made up his mind to start up a bakery when he 
got home that made bread in the American style. 
He said it was the finest bread in the world. You 
got to remember that bread without milk and other 


things that we put in it is seriously deficient in vita- 


mins.” 

“Vitamins, your foot,” said Harry. “People been 
living a good many years, eating a pretty good lotta 
bread, without having a lotta fancy stuff put in it, 
atd they didn’t seem to wilt away. If they got on 
all right, why shouldn’t we? I don’t know about 
vitamins but I do know about taste, and all I got to 
say is that if your bread’s got vitamins, you ought 
to chase the little devils out, ’cause they certainly 
play ’eck with the taste of bread. 

“I got a bread knife at home that is made of the 
finest steel; comes from the old country—from Shef- 
field. That knife’ll cut slices as thin as a wafer out 
of the bread you get over there, and stay sharp for 
years, but try it on this old bread you bake and it 
just tears off a few chunks and has to be sharpened 
every two or three weeks. Cutting your bread is like 
cutting a rubber sponge—you can saw away all day 
and you don’t get anywhere. What you got to make 
it all so soft and fluffy and rubbery for?” 

“It’s our superior baking methods that account for 
that, Harry,” Joe said. “Our loaf is light because 
We get the most out of our flour by advanced baking 
methods. A light, spongy loaf is what we try to get, 
and when you condemn it, you are condemning the 
very thing we are all aiming to get. If you are to get 
& loaf with a good volume, you must have it light. 
Our pound loaf is nearly as big as a two-pound loaf 
over there in Europe, ’cause we know how to get the 
Volume out of flour.” 

d “Forget the volume in your loaf,” advised Harry, 
aero find you’re getting some volume in your 


“But people want the loaf that looks largest,” 
argued Joe. “If we start to make a compact loaf 


like they have over there in Europe, we would be 
put out of business by the fact that most every one 
bread by the look of the loaf, and they want the 
loaf, in ‘spite of the fact that it is sold by 
pound.” 
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“That’s just where you are wrong,” contradicted 
Harry. “People are influenced by two things in buy- 
ing: first of all they buy what they like, what tastes 
good to them; secondly—or in the case of some people 
it’s firstly—they buy what’s cheap. 

“You could sell European bread over here, accord- 
ing to you, at about ’alf the price you sell your rub- 
bery stuff and, wot’s more, you would sell about twice 
as much of it. People like to eat European bread; 
it tastes mighty good, and I can vouch for that ’cause 
I just come back from there. Boy, if you could see 
those Frenchies and even those beef eating English- 
men polishing up the bread, you’d say there was 
something wrong with the bread over ’ere where about 
the only way they eat it is when it is covered with 
some kind of jam or pickles to hide the taste. If we 
was in Europe, we wouldn’t be sitting here waiting for 
the meat and potatoes, we’d be eating some rolls 
that would make us want more.” 

“But, Harry,” said Joe, “the people of this country 
are way ahead of those people in Europe. They know 
that it is dangerous to eat food that is deficient in 
vitamins. We've got professors over here that have 
proved in experiments with white rats that a diet con- 
sisting of the European type of bread will kill you 
in a few months.” 

“°’Oo cares about white rats to begin with, and, 
further, ’oo expects to eat nothing but bread? If 
you drank nothing but whisky for a few months, you’d 
probably die, but yet I notice that you never refuse 
a drink of it, even it ’as got ’Awkins Ginger Ale in 
n* 

“Just think, Harry, of all the opposition we would 
meet with from the dietitians if we altered our meth- 
ods of making bread. It would just be playing into 
their hands.” 

Harry laughed. “Joe, are all bakers as dumb as 
you are? These food fakers are slamming your stuff 
now, aren’t they? Well, what the deuce do you care if 
they go slamming it, which is all that would be ’appen- 
ing if you made tasty bread like they do in Europe. 
Wot I say is: ‘Make honest to goodness bread with 
a crust on it that will crackle when you break it and 
that won’t bend like rubber; bread that will ’ave a 
flavor of wheat, and not of gosh knows wot, and I 
bet you will sell more of it” Isn’t that what you’re 
in business to do—to sell more of your product?” 

“Yeh, that’s all right, Harry, but . . .” Joe began. 

“Aw, hell,” interrupted Harry, “I ain’t got time 
to argue with you, but you can take it from me that 
people buy what’s cheap, and what tastes good, and 
bread is cheap and tastes good in Europe, and that’s 
why they buy it. Over here it’s as expensive as the 
dickens, and it don’t taste of a darn thing. Wot I 
marvel at is that you can sell any of it at all.” 

“Now look here, Harry,” said Joe rising from the 
table, “all we bakers make a pretty good thing out 
of our business, and if our bread were as bad as you 
make out I wouldn’t be having lunch with you today 
in this place; I’d be sitting at some sandwich counter 
wondering if my meal was going to cost me more than 
two bits.” 

“Sure, that’s true, Joe,’ Harry admitted as they 
left the restaurant, “but it only goes to show that you 
people must be getting a mighty nice profit to be able 
to make money on a product for which there is a de- 
clining demand. Some day, if you’ll buy my lunch for 
me, I'll tell you something about that that ain’t no lie.” 

oof 


Stale Bread Evil in Washington 


“In some parts of Washington the ‘stale returns’ 
evil is getting to be quite serious,” said Wallace E. 
MacPherson, president and treasurer of the Washing- 
ton State Bakers’ Association, in a recent issue of 
“Things Here and There,” the organ of the associa- 
tion. “One baker has told me that it completely wipes 
out the profit of his business. I asked him why he 
took back ‘returns.’ He replied that he would lose 
all his business if he did not, because the other bakers 
took back their left-overs. He is right; he would lose 
his business and have to quit shop. His only solution 
is an ‘associational’ activity; associate with other bak- 
ers, get them all on good terms together—then all 
together stop that ridiculous evil. It is a simple solu- 
tion, will make money for everybody, and can be 
accomplished within a few hours.” 


cd 


Fall Term Opened at Dunwoody 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Fifty-eight students, a rec- 
ord number, made application for enrollment in the 
baking department of the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute on the opening day of the autumn term. They 
came from all sections of the United States and parts 
of Canada, from distances as far as Homestead, Fla., 
Halifax, N. S., and Prouts Neck, Maine. 

The appointment of several new instructors to take 
the place of faculty members who have left the insti- 
tute has been announced. John Wrobbel has taken 
the place of Paul C. T. Ewert, for the past 10 years 
director of the sweet goods department, who has re- 
signed to enter the commercial field. Mr. Wrobbel 
is a baker with years of commercial experience, having 
formerly been connected with the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration. 

Charles B. Wright, of Winnipeg, Man., has suc- 
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ceeded Paul Johnson as instructor in the scientific 
baking department, the latter having resigned to enter 
a business of his own. Mr. Wright comes from a 
family of bakers. He formerly was with the Speirs- 
Parnell Baking Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, which is under 
the management of his father, and prior to that con- 
nection held a position with the Shelly Baking Co. 
in Alberta. During the past two years he has been 
in charge of production for the Federal Baking Co. 
at Winona, Minn. 

The institute this year has effected a closer con- 
nection between the related class instruction and shop 
practice, and believes that the new arrangement will 
enhance the practicality of the class work. 

oS 


-House-to-House Sales Attacked 


Mitwavker, Wis.—An attempt has been made to 
stop Milwaukee bakeries from delivering goods from 
house to house in Waukesha, Wis. Acting upon com- 
plaints that the delivery system is a violation of the 
state peddling law, the chief of police of Waukesha 
called a representative of a Milwaukee bakery for 
an explanation of its delivery system, and then asked 
the city attorney for an opinion. The city attorney 
declared the question to be an intricate one, because 
an opinion might involve Waukesha concerns which 
make similar deliveries outside that city, and farmers 
who peddle produce. The city of Oconomowoc, Wis., 
made an unsuccessful attempt several months ago to 
stop house-to-house bakery deiiveries. 

oo SD 


Bakery Responsible to Consumer 


Holding that there is an implied warranty between 
the manufacturer and the retailer as to the fitness of 
food for human consumption, the court of appeals of 
Ohio recently held the Ward Baking Co. responsible 
to the purchaser of a cake bought from a retailer 
because a needle in the cake entered the body of the 
plaintiff and caused severe injuries. This decision is 
exactly contrary to one handed down by the court of 
appeals of New York in a similar case, when the New 
York bench held that there was no implied warranty 
as to the fitness of the food for human consumption, 
because of the lack of contractual relationship between 
the consumer and manufacturer. 

oe > 


Protein Wheat and the Baker 


On top of all this muss created by the protein ele- 
ment comes the rumor that the big bakeries are equip- 
ping their plants with newer and better dough pre- 
paring machinery, destined to revolutionize baking and 
cause a marked reduction in the demand for protein. 
So that after all this annoyance, and after all this pro- 
tein nuisance, by another crop this element will have 
ceased to be so important a factor.—National Grain 
Journal. 


oS 


New Philadelphia Bakery 


Puitapetpuia, Pa.—The St. Regis Baking Co., 1706 
South Seventh Street, began operating early this 
month. This bakery, which confines itself to the cake 
business, turns out about 200 dozen cakes daily when 
operating at capacity. R. Scherl is the owner. 











John Wrobbel, Who Succeeds Paul C. T. 
Ewert as Head of the Sweet Goods De- 
partment of Dunwoody Institute 
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R. H. DU BOIS, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Doughnut Machine Corporation, reports a very 
good business in doughnut equipment. The company 
is putting on an advertising campaign with each ma- 
chine. Among recent installations were: standard 
type machines, A Loaf Baking Co., Crawfordsville, 
Ind., and Amarillo, Texas, Strand Baking Co., Madi- 
son, Wis; Lincoln type machines, Koser Baking Co., 
Watertown, Wis., Adam Port, Horicon, Wis., Home 
Bakery, Hillsboro, Ill., Jubelt’s Bakery, Granite City, 
Ill, and Jo-Anna Baking Co., Anna, Ill. The National 
Tea Co. has installed a 220-dozen machine in its Chi- 
cago bakery. 


THE PETERSEN OVEN CO., Chicago, reports 
among recent installations the following: traveling and 
tray type ovens in one of the Chicago plants of the 
Schulze Baking Co., a traveling oven in the Kansas 
City plant of the Schulze Baking Co., a traveling oven 
in Cushman’s Sons, Inc., bakery, White Plains, N. Y., 
and a tray type in the latter’s plant at Brooklyn, N.Y. 


O. C. MIESSLER, of the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., was in Chicago Sept. 17, 
en route to Milwaukee, where he attended the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Miessler recently returned from a nine 
weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 


PIERCE MURRELL, of the Thomson Machine 
Co., Belleville, N. J., is now sales representative for 
that company in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia. Mr. Murrell’s territory was formerly in 
the Middle West. 


DR. M. B. GRAFF, bakery expert of the Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, will be one of the speakers 
at the annual convention of the Bread and Cake Bak- 
ers’ Association of Canada, which will be held at To- 
ronto, Oct. 2-4. 


E. RUSSELL KOENIGER has joined the sales 
staff of the Martin Miller Co., Inc.. New York. He 
formerly operated a bakery at Kingsport, Tenn., and 
was production manager for the Schulze Baking Co., 
Cincinnati. 

F. J. NOTZ, JR., secretary of the American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, has taken charge of the New 
York office of the firm at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, in 
the absence of C. J. Wheatland, local representative. 


THE MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO., Chi- 
cago, has installed a heavy duty Middleby-Marshall 
oven and a cake oven in the new retail shop of the 
Claudius Bakery, 2767 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, 


L. K. BATTERTON, southeastern representative 
of the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, returned to At- 
lanta last week after an extended trip through his 
territory, where he found business improving. 


THE M. R. MRIZEK CO., Eighteenth and Cali- 
fornia Avenue, is remodeling its plant, and building a 
cake department, and is adding a gas-fired double 
chamber Middleby-Marshall oven. 


Cc. S. DARLING, assistant director of the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, returned Sept. 10 
from a few weeks’ vacation which was passed motor- 
ing through Minnesota. 


HARRY A. LOCKWOOD, president of the Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, was a recent visitor to 
New York and attended the golf tournament of the 
Bakers Club, Inc. 


JULIUS FREEMAN, New York representative 
for the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., is visit- 
ing in Europe, where he will act as special sales agent 
for his firm. 


E. C. DOURENNE, 4226 Milwaukee Avenue, who 
opened a branch store at 2312 Milwaukee Avenue, is 
installing a Middleby-Marshall oven in his branch 
plant. 

ANDREW CHRIST, JR., vice president of the 
Central Waxed Paper Co., Chicago, was a recent visitor 
to New York, where he lunched at the Bakers Club, 
Inc. 


H. S. CALHOON, Chicago manager for the Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., New York, recently returned from a 
short business trip through Nebraska and Kansas. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO. recently awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of a new $15,000 office 
and storage building for the Jacksonville branch. 


THE MIDDLEBY-MARSHALL OVEN CO. is 


pearersty be large sized double oven in the bakeshop of | 


August Zeiger, 4100 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. 


E. G. DOERING, of the Schulze Advertising Serv- . 


ice, Chicago, returned recently from a several months’ 
trip through Pacific Coast territory. 


J. H. Friedel, vice president of the Doughnut Ma- 
chine Corporation, New York, has returned from a 
business trip through New England. 

HENRY NEWCOMB, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, spent his vacation at his 
villa at Bakers Island, Mass. 


E. H. SCHILLER, in charge of the special ma- 
chinery department of the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
was in Chicago on Sept. 17. 

THE J. H. DAY CO., Chicago, is installing a large 
flour handling unit in the Mrizek Bakery, Eighteenth 
and California, Chicago. 

ARTHUR KATZINGER, vice president of the 
Edward Katzinger Co., bakery supplies, Chicago, was 
in New York recently. : 

F. C. SUNDERLIN, formerly with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., is now with the Deerfield Glassine Co., 
New York. 

RAY WEED, president of Weed & Weed, bakers’ 


supplies, Newburgh, N. Y., has returned from a trip 
to Europe. 


B. A. EVANS, president of the Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill., was a recent visitor to New York. 


OOO OOOO LDS 


Crisco for the Antarctic Expedition 


O VER 5,000 lbs of Crisco is in the hold of the City 
of New York which recently set sail for the main 
base of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. An additional 
supply has been shipped to New Zealand as a reserve 
in anticipation of a two-year stay in the Antarctic 
wastes. In the upper picture may be seen the embarka- 
tion of Crisco in New York. In the other Charles R. 
Chesley, Crisco salesman for the Procter & Gamble 
Co., New York (the man with the straw hat), is 
seen taking a receipt for the shipment from Sydney 
Greason, chief steward of the Byrd expedition. 
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J. C. CALEY, of the Chicago office of the Baker. 
Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., was in New Yor; 
recently. 


H. C. MOENCH, representing the J. R. Shor 
ne Co., Chicago, is on a business trip through the 
ast. 


THE DUHRKOP OVEN CO. has installed 
— oven in the H. A. Smith Stores, Port Huron, 
Mich. 


THE C. A. ALEXANDER BAKERY, Parsons, 
Kansas, is building a plant and will install a Dubrkop 
oven. 


THE FEDERAL BAKERY, Gary, Ind., is ip. 
stalling a J. H. Day flour handling plant and a mixer, 


J. J. KENLEY, Connersville, Ind., is building a 
baking plant, and installing two Duhrkop ovens. 


oo S 


Fleischmann Traveling School 


PuraDetpuia, Pa.—The Fleischmann Co.’s travel- 
ing school probably will discontinue its courses here 
about Oct. 15, going from this city to Boston, to open 
there early.in November. The school began in Phila- 
delphia on May 9, and by the time the sessions end, 
1,200 bakers will have been graduated. In addition, 
500 will have been given instructions in ornamentation, 
Since the school’s establishment in a fine location at 
8036 North Broad Street, two out-of-town classes have 
also been conducted, consisting of one-week courses, 
and were attended by men from many parts of the 
country. W. E. Broeg is head of the school. J. L. 
Hawkins is an instructor, and August Linn an assist- 
ant. William J. McClarren handles the business end 
of the organization. 


<oSo 
Fleischmann Co. Holds Classes 


Newark, N. J.—During the last weeks of August 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, held classes for bak- 
ery saleswomen at 174 William Street, Newark, N. J. 
These classes, which were in charge of Miss M. E. 
O’Connell, were attended by 64 students, and such 
topics as salesmanship, window dressing, suggestive 
selling and store decoration were taken up. The New 
Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, Essex division, award- 
ed prizes to the students who submitted the best ques- 
tion pertaining to the retail baking industry. 


oS 
Honey Dew, Ltd., Expands 


Toronto, Ont.—Honey Dew, Ltd., which has been 
growing so rapidly in eastern Canada, has now extend- 
ed into the West. Honey Dew Western, Ltd., has been 
organized, and stores are being opened in the western 
cities. Ninety per cent of the stock of Honey Dew 
Western, Ltd., is owned by Honey Dew, Ltd. The 
full Canadian rights to operate Honey Dew business 
in the United States have also been purchased. Pre- 
viously these confectionery stores had been in the 
hands of private interests. 


oS 


Summer Production High 


Nasuvittze, Tenn.—The American Bread Co. broke 
all its preceding records in the production and sale 
of bread during the summer of 1928. Its capacity 
of 50,000 loaves daily has been taxed to the limit on 
many occasions. Bernard Evers, general manager, 
attributes much of the increase to the efficiency of his 
large sales organization, headed by R. L. Ezell. Plans 
are being made by the company to hold a staff gather- 
ing during the autumn. 

oo 


Schulze Baking Co. Improvements 


Cuicaco, I11.—The Schulze Baking Co. has been 
making numerous changes and improvements in its 
local plants, and is spending about $100,000 in new 
equipment. Petersen traveling and Petersen tray type 
ovens, five Rotary cake ovens, and an automatic cooler 
are included in the new equipment. The Schulze com- 
pany is also building an addition to its bakery at 
Cincinnati, which will be used principally for cake 
purposes. 

oo 


Bread Baking Competition in Holland 


In the bread baking competition held at the Inter- 
national Bakery Exhibition in Enschede, Holland, and 
sponsored by Lauchsinger, Meurs & Co., importers of 
American flour, Amsterdam, the following bakers Tt 
ceived prizes: first prize, C. Van Amstel, Amsterdam; 
second prize, C. Th. Schutte, Amsterdam; third pris 
pa Ilcken, Amsterdam; fourth prize, B. Nijhus, 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 














Arkansas 


J. E. Cox has closed the bakery at 
Cotter. 

California 
Edward Howard Yeakel and Glenn 
Cutter have opened a bakery at 5266 
Lankershim Boulevard, North Holly- 


ore. Beede has purchased the Leader 
Bakery, Salinas, from Frank Kattner. 
Tatman’s Bakery, Oroville, burned re- 
cently. 
Delaware 
The’ Baruch Baking Co., Dover, has 
been incorporated for $1,000,000. 


Florida 


The Cocoa (Fla.) Bakery, owned by 
C. D. Provost, has been sold to Mrs. 
C. M. Puckner. 

Idaho 


F. L. Sherman has remodeled the Mos- 
cow (Idaho) Electric Bakery. 


Illinois 

Ernest Weber has purchased the in- 
terest of Valentine Hienz in the Fed- 
eral and Star bakeries at Streator. 

R. Glenn Doeden has purchased the 
Ideal Bakery, Gilman, from S. R. Holch. 

The W. A. Fullerton Bakery, Tuscola, 
has built an addition for housing and 
loading trucks, and has installed an ad- 
ditional oven. 

Indiana 

Articles have been filed by the Union 
Biscuit Co., a Delaware corporation, to 
qualify the company to do business in 
Indiana. A total of 247 shares of no 
par value stock are represented in this 
state. Sol Roberts, 1503 North Second 
Street, Vincennes, has been named agent 
for service of process. 

The formal opening of the Idaho Home 
Baking Co., 1713 South Seventh Street, 
Indianapolis, was held recently. The 
establishment is operated and owned by 
Mrs. Henry Melosch. 

The American Bakery, Greensburg, 
operated by John W. Shoemaker, burned, 
with $8,000 loss. 

Iowa 

F. M. Scott has succeeded T. E. Reid 
as manager of the Des Moines plant of 
the Campbell Baking Co. The latter has 
become district manager at Kansas City 
for the Continental Baking Corporation. 


Kansas 
Marguerite Croy and C. L. Mitchell 
have opened the Goode Shop, 912 North 
Washington Street, Junction City. 


Kentucky 
Webb & Ward, Irvine, have opened 
their bakery in its new building. 


Maine 
Howard S. Poolos, baker, Bangor, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
with liabilities of $9382 and no assets. 


Massachusetts 


The Dolly Madison Baking Corpora- 
tion, 358-855 Chestnut Street, Springfield, 
will build an addition to its plant. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by the Polish-American Bak- 
ety, Holyoke, with liabilities of $2,200 
and assets of $300. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Joseph Cyrpryna, bak- 
et, Chicopee, Mass., with liabilities of 

1 and assets of $300, 

The Purity Bakeries, Inc., Newton, 
Mass, has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000. George B. Hastings 
is president. 

Michigan 


The Boettger Baking Co., Pontiac, has 
awarded the contract for the erection 
of a one-story bakery at Pleasant Ridge. 


Minnesota 


Lloyd Fankhanel has purchased the in- 
terest of Paul Fankhanel in the City 
Ty, Barnesville, and will continue 

the business as sole owner. 
H. F. Becker has purchased the Pres- 
ton (Minn.) Bakery from A. E. Freitag. 
Fred J. and August J. Wippich have 
Purchased the Home Maid Bake Shop, 





Sauk Rapids. They will continue the 
shop under this name, using the firm 
name of Wippich Bros. 

Gus Skrbeck will open a bakery at 
Moose Lake in.a building he recently 
purchased. He operates a bakery at 
Pine City, and a flour mill at Willow 
River. 

Mississippi 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Biloxi, 
has opened. 

Walter Holmes and M. P. Massey 
have purchased the Holmes Bakery, 
South Poplar Street, Greenville, and will 
operate it as the Walter Holmes Bakery. 

J. Nick Quin has purchased the Betsy 
aan Bakery, McComb, from Cicero Gat- 
in. 

Missouri 

C. B. Perking has purchased the bak- 
ery and confectionery of Wade & Bell, 
Richmond. 

A. R. Tate and Charles L. Mills have 
closed the Fulton (Mo.) Bakery. 

S. P. Davis, Jr., is now operating the 
bakery of S. P, Davis & Son, Platts- 
burg. 

Nebraska 

Edward Iwansky has purchased a bak- 
ery at Lindsay. 

The Hanna-Hall Baking Co. will open 
at David City. 

C. C. Rich, Ovid, has sold his bakery 
to R. W. Drake, formerly of Chappell. 

Albert’s Bakery, South Omaha, has 
moved to 4921 South Twenty-fourth 
Street. 


New Jersey 

The Lazzara-Battaglia Baking Co., 
Paterson, has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock, by Cosimo. D. 
Lazzara, 45 Cross Street, and John Bat- 
taglia, 174 Twelfth Avenue. 

Vietmeyer Bros., represented by Wil- 
liam Neumann, 40 Journal Square, Jer- 
sey City, will erect an addition, costing 
$50,000, to their bakery. 

The Roma Baking Co. will open a 
bakery at 269 Hamilton Avenue, Tren- 
ton. 

H. Otto Goldschmidt, Chestnut Street, 
Emerson, has opened a_ house-to-house 
baking business. 

The Camillo Bakery has been incor- 
porated, capital stock $25,000. Jay M. 
Levenson, 95 River Street, Hoboken, is 
a stockholder. 

The J. W. Concannon Bakery will be 
opened on Valley Road and William 
Street, Montclair. 

Erk’s Bakery Co. will open a shop in 
the Charles Grunet Building, Westwood. 

Dugan Bros., New York and Newark, 
have opened another distributing station 
in Roselle. 


New Mexico 
The Quality Bakery, Taos, has moved 
to new quarters. 


New York 


Louis Kazelka has purchased the bak- 
ery of John Vaday, 603 Warburton Ave- 
nue, Hastings Upon Hudson. 

May Robertson, 888 Congress Street, 
Troy, will open a baking business on 
Broadway, between Third and Fourth 
streets. 

Tractenburg Bros.’ bakery and restau- 
rant in the Pollock Building, Monticel- 
lo, has been damaged by fire. 

The Nancy Pastry Shops, Inc., Grove 
Street, White Plains, will open a branch 
in the Harwood Building, Scarsdale. 

Ye Modern Bakery will be opened at 
1876 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 

The state department of mental hy- 
giene, Albany, is planning the erection of 
a bakery at the Brooklyn state hospital. 

Mrs. J. Luther has taken over the 
Becker Bakery, Roosevelt. 

P. D. Kane, who conducts a grocery 
at 147 Lincoln Avenue, Rochester, has 
opened a bakery in connection therewith. 

The General Baking Co., 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, will erect a two- 
story bakery, costing $75,000, at Bronx 
Boulevard and Rosewood Street. 

W. A. Van Auken has closed the F. & 
V. Bakery, 168 Main Street, Oneonta. 

Pasquale Verrilli, 785 Burke Avenue, 
New York, will erect a one-story bakery 


and garage, costing $2,000, at Burke 
and Barnes avenues. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against the Luxor Bakery, 
Inc., 88 Nagle Avenue, New York. 

Albert H. Hennig will open a branch 
bakery at 607 Warren Street, Hudson. 


North Carolina 
The Goldsboro (N. C.) Baking Co. is 
now owned by C. P. Caraway, who pur- 
chased Benjamin Shytles’ interest. 


Oklahoma 


A company headed by John W. Dam- 
mann, formerly of Coffeyville, Kansas, 
has bought the Peter Pan Bakery, Mi- 
ami. A new $20,000 plant will be built, 
and the firm renamed the Marvel Bread 
Co., which will do a wholesale business. 

The Shipley Baking Co., McAlester, 
a begun the erection of an office build- 
ng. 

Leslie Milton and A. R, Bittner have 


OOPS SSS 





FrReD C. HALLER, president of the 

Haller baking companies of Pitts- 
burgh and Toledo, and president of the 
Haller Oven Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
appointed a director of the Highland Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh. Mr. Haller, 
a lifelong resident of Pittsburgh, is a na- 
tionally known figure in the wholesale 
baking business. He is active in church 
work, and is prominently identified with 
much of this city’s business and civic ad- 
vancement. He also was recently elected 
to the board of directors of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


oo OO DOSS SSS 


purchased the City Bakery, 900 North 
Main Street, Altus, from Homer Voss. 


Pennsylvania 

John Mimm early this month took 
over the bakery formerly operated by 
J. W. Schrack, Coatesville. Mr. Mimm, 
prior to this change, was employed in 
the Schrack shop. 

It is planned to move Z. Sterling’s 
Bakery, 1238 South Fifth Street, Phila- 
delphia, to a new location. 

The Davis Bakeries, Inc., Warren, has 
been incorporated, with $25,000 stock, 
by Manley R. Overturf, R. W. Whitehill, 
R. C. Davis and J. A. Aaron, of War- 
ren, and P. R., F. G. and R. H. Smith, 
of Ridgway. 


South Carolina 

J. T. Man, manager of the Textile 
Bakery, Greenville, plans to erect a 
larger plant. 

Two ovens have been added to the 
equipment of the bakery operated at 
Clemson College. 

The Oconee Bakery, Seneca, has in- 
stalled a dough brake and made other 
improvements to the plant, increasing its 
capacity. 


South Dakota 

John Rienstra will open a bakery at 
Volga. 

D. J. Telford has sold the New Bak- 
ery, Sturgis, to George Haitbrink and 
Philip Raaen. 

Tennessee 


Charles Roberts, general manager of 
the Roberts Bakery, Knoxville, reports 
that the company’s new plant will be 
completed and equipped soon. 

The Mullens Bakery has opened at 
Hohenwald. 

Texas 


The Howard Hartley Bakery, Van 
Alstyne, was recently damaged by fire 
to the extent of $1,250. 

The Perfection Bakery, 815 Broadway, 
Plainview, formerly owned and managed 
by Asa Ramsey, has been sold to J. H. 
Lewis, of Graham. 

O. F. Leerstrang has purchased the 
bakery of W. E. Polster, 1457 South 
First Street, Abilene. 

J. H. Lewis has purchased the Per- 
fection Bakery, 815 Broadway, Plain- 
view, from Asa Ramsey. 

B. Black and William Davis have pur- 
chased the Silverton (Texas) Bakery 
from John E. Edwards, and have moved 
to a new location. 

Port E. Stages has purchased the in- 
terest of Frank L. Tucker in the Stages 
& Tucker Bakery, Sweetwater. 

The Colonial Cake Co., San Antonio, 
will establish a cake plant at Fort 
Worth, Oct. 1. The company has leased 
for 10 years the brick building at 212 
South Main Street. 

Mark Foster has opened a bakery at 
Happy. 

Utah 

E. T. Condon has opened the Condon 
Home Bakery at 2584 Washington Ave- 
nue, Ogden. 

Vermon: 

The Fraser Baking Co., Burlington, 
has changed its name to Girard Baking 
Co., and a new plant will be built. Louis 
A. and Henry E. Girard are the pro- 
prietors. 

Virginia 

J. E. Smith has opened the Quality 

Bakery, Richmond. 


Washington 

Charles Sands, baker, Seattle, has as- 
signed his business to the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

Mrs. Owen’s Ovens, bakery and res- 
taurant, Seattle, has been incorporated 
by Sarah A. Owen, and Ruth B. and 
Charles A. Barnes, with a capital of 
$25,000. 

Wisconsin 

Henry Smith has purchased the inter- 
est of Otto Seybold in the Seybold Bak- 
ery, Richland Center. 

The Iola (Wis.) Bakery will be re- 
opened under new management. 

The bakery of John Giovannini, Silver 
Street, Hurley, recently was damaged 
$12,000 by fire. 

The Sunrise Bakery, Ellsworth, will 
open a salesroom. 

Andy Gibart, Cudahy, has sold his 
bakery. It will be known in the future 
as the Brunilson Bakery. 

The White Star Bakery at Kenosha is 
erecting a two-story plant at Forty-sixth 
Street and Sheridan Road. 

The Tasty Bakery, Silver Street, Hur- 
ley, was destroyed when the Nicholson 
Building burned. 

The Iola (Wis.) Bakery has been 
closed. 

Bernard Bult has purchased the Qual- 
ity Bakery, New London, from Peter 
Paters. 


Wyoming 
Alma Hanson has opened a bakery at 
Jackson. 
CANADA 


George Weston, Ltd., biscuit manufac- 
turer, Toronto, has epened an office at 
St. John, N. B. The new branch will 
not manufacture in St. John, but will 
receive its goods from Toronto. It will 


have entire charge of distribution in the 
maritime provinces. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour sales last week were generally 
confined to scattered family brands to 
the southern trade. Because this class 
of buyers has operated on a narrow mar- 
gin in regard to their supplies through- 
out this crop year, business of this char- 
acter is holding up fairly well. Most of 
it is for prompt shipment, and there is 
little disposition shown to consider fu- 
ture bookings. Buying by the bakery 
trade is almost at a standstill, and mills 
report difficulty in obtaining shipping in- 
structions on old bookings. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A_ small, but 
steady, demand for soft wheat flour is 
coming in from southern buyers. Re- 
sulting sales are small in volume. Prices 
are high on the better grades of family 
flour on account of the premium on good 
soft winter milling wheats. However, 
there is always a certain class of trade 
which demands high quality flour, and 
inferior substitutes will not be accepted. 
Soft wheat mills which have well-estab- 
lished family brands in the South will 
have to be satisfied with a smaller vol- 
ume of business, but it will be a disas- 
trous step for them if they permit the 
quality of this flour to suffer. It would 
require years to regain the ground that 
would be lost through such action. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—New business in 
hard wheat flour is very light. Occa- 
sional sales are made to bakers who are 
trying to reduce the general price levels 
of their purchases, but that is practically 
all the business that is being done. Fu- 
ture bookings attract little interest. 
Prices were stiffened materially at the 
close of the week, in sympathy with the 
higher wheat market. Shipping instruc- 
tions are coming in slowly. 

Exports——The export demand con- 
tinues very dull and quiet. It is impos- 
sible to interest European buyers, save 
for occasional scattered sales of small 
lots of clears or low grades. Offerings 
of the latter are scarce and, consequent- 
ly, this business is limited. While there 
will no doubt be a demand for flour from 
Porto Rico and other West Indian mar- 
kets which were badly damaged by the 
recent hurricane, those countries have 
been badly hurt financially, and some ar- 
rangements will have to be made to care 
for this phase of the situation. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 22: soft winter short 
patent $7@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.25, 
first clear $5.20@5.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.30@6.80, straight $5.20@5.70, 
first clear $4.60@5.10; spring first pat- 
ent $6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.90@ 
6.30, first clear $5.40@5.80. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Pet. of 
activity 
Sept. 16-22 78 
Previous week 
YVOOr ABO on. ccccccccsseees 30,600 
Two years ago 27,100 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Output 

bbls 

Sept. 16-22 51,400 
Previous week - 49,800 57 


Year ago es 54 
Two years ago ° 57 


Pct. of 
activity 
59 


A. C. Carpenter, vice president of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has returned from 
Europe. 

Paul M. Marshall, president of the 
Hall Milling Co., recently made a busi- 
ness trip through the central states. 

John Keersemaker, St. Louis agent for 
The Fleischmann Co., New York, was 
confined to his home last week by illness. 


C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., district man- 


ager of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, visited this office last 
week. 


Fred Borries, vice president, and Law- 
rence Whitting, chief chemist, of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., were in St. Louis last week. 


R. B. Watkins, of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., visited the 
Plant Flour Mills Co. last week. Both 
companies are members of the Kell 
group. 

P. J. Shortt, in charge of the technical 
bakery service of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, recently addressed a 
large meeting of St. Louis bakers at 
their clubhouse. 


Charles L. Fontaine, Jr., president of 
the General Commission Co., Kansas 
City, called at this office last week en 
route to Boston to attend the annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association. 


St. Louis bakers and allied tradesmen 
had a special car on the Sunday mid- 
night train of the Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road for Chicago, where they are at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association. 


A. L. Pearson, sales manager for the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, called at this office last 
week. He was en route to the central 
states, and from there intended going to 
Chicago for the convention of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association. 


oo 


MEMPHIS 


New business in flour was light last 
week, but there was a fair movement of 
older bookings, as stocks in distributors’ 
hands were small and consumer demand 
improving. General conditions are bet- 
ter, as cotton is being marketed. The 
cheapness of flour is stimulating con- 
sumption, the best reports coming from 
specialists in the medium and lower 
grades. ; 

Quotations, Sept. 22, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, car lots: spring wheat short 
patent $7.35@7.45 bbl; standard patent 
$6.85@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.30@6.85, standard patent $6@6.40; 
soft winter short patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $6.65@7.25; western soft 
patent $6.75@7, semihard patent $6, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


oo 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour remained virtually unchanged 
last week, demand being very quiet and 
no forward buying was reported by bro- 
kers. Prices were unchanged, but buy- 
ers either were holding off for lower 
prices or were purchasing elsewhere. 

Export demand continued very quiet, 
although Europe showed a little more 
interest than usual in the offerings of 
local flour exporters, 14,778 200-lb bags 
leaving this port, 19,549 of which went 
to Amsterdam, 3,199 to Rotterdam and 
2,030 to Hamburg. Latin America 
showed the usual interest. Canadian 
mills were still underbidding local ex- 
porters, and little improvement in the 
situation can be expected until this com- 
petition can be successfully met. 

Flour prices, Sept. 20: 
<—Winter—_, 
Hard Soft 
Short patent $6.30 $8.50 
95 per cent 2 6.05 8.00 
100 per cent . 5.90 
Cut aa 5.65 
First clear eee 5.05 
Second clear sees 4.80 

Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 


A total of 22,478 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Sept. 20, according to four of the 


Spring 


leading steamship lines that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 1,850 bags; 
Progreso, 1,000. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 2,- 
180; Vera Cruz, 1,110; Cienfuegos, 50. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 1,989; Vera Cruz, 410; Ha- 
vana, 250. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Limon, 2,- 
765; Havana, 2,500; Guayaquil, 2,463; 
Puerto Barrios, 1,500; Puerto Colombia, 
1,500; Panama City, 1,011; Santiago, 
900; Colon, 850; Belize, 410; La Guayra, 
410; Puerto Cabello, 310; Puerto Cas- 
tilla, 50; Cozumel, 20. ‘ 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 20: 


Destination— 
Amsterdam . 


Destination— 
Maracaibo 
Mayaguez 
Mirayoane 
Panama City... 
Ponce 
Port au Prince. 
Puerto Barrios. .5, 
Puerto Cabello.. 
Puerto Castilla. 
Pto. Colombia .. 
Puerto Cortez .. 
Puerto Limon .. 
Puerto Plata .. 
Progreso 
Punta Arenas .. 
Rotterdam 
San Juan 
Santiago 
Vera Cruz 


Bluefields 

Bocas del Toro. 
Buenaventura .. 
Ceiba 
Cienfuegos 


Cristobal 
Frontera 
Guayaquil 
Hamburg 
Havana 
Kingston 

La Guayra 

La Romana .... 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 221,464 bus wheat, 74,677 of 
which went to Europe and the rest to 
Latin America. This is the largest ship- 
ment of wheat from this port in some 
time, the total having increased every 
week during the past month. 

The local rice market continued about 
unchanged, demand being fair. Prices 
show a tendency to decline, Edith fall- 
ing from $4.15 bbl to $3.85. There was 
only a small demand for clean rice, al- 
though a few sales were reported to in- 
terior markets, and moderate accumula- 
tions for export and coastwise shipment. 
It is expected that the Porto Rico disas- 
ter will affect the rice market, as large 
donations will be made, reducing the 
supply that much. Very little, however, 
has been shipped to that port this sea- 
son. The following figures were posted, 
Sept. 20: 

Rough 
sacks 
58,585 

204,762 


Clean 
pockets 
54,729 
71,787 


Receipts— 
Season to Sept. 20 
Same period, 1927 

Sales— 

Season to Sept. 20 
Same period, 1927 


21,403 
24,738 


28,280 
84,693 


F. O. Jones, of the Kalispell (Mont.) 
Flour Mill Co., was a recent visitor in 
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New Orleans, where he called on J. 5 
Waterman & Co., Inc. i 


Roy O’Keefe, of Schwartz & Ferry 
flour brokers, is making a trip along the 
Mississippi River. 

C. W. Holden, formerly with the Pre. 
mier Malt Sales Co., has joined the New 
Orleans sales organization of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 


Rice millers of New Orleans received 
a cablegram from the San Juan Cham- 
ber of Commerce last week, asking aid 
for the residents of Porto Rico, who are 
facing numerous privations as the result 
of the recent hurricane. 

R. A. Suttivan,. 
oo 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 2,000 bbls flour, to be sub- 
mitted by Oct. 4. Bids are requested 
covering delivery free of all charges at 
Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 per 
cent hard wheat, and should be packed 
in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 lbs. De- 
livery must be made in time to connect 
with a New York sailing of Oct. 30, 
or a New Orleans sailing of Oct. 27, 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name of 
the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, 
or to increase by 10 per cent or decrease 
by 20 per cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office 
of the commissary purchasing agent of 
the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 State 
Street, New York. 

oo 


LEGISLATION AGAINST THE CHAINS 


A friend of ours, an unusually keen 
observer, writes: “The other day I saw a 
leaflet which read, ‘Advice to back seat 
drivers.’ On the inside was ‘Shut up! 
That advice wouldn’t be half bad for 
some who fight the chains with attempt- 
ed legislation.” 

We quite agree. The American public 
is in no mood to stomach class legisla- 
tion, other than to prevent unfair compe- 
tition and illegitimate methods. 

We will never legislate chains out of 
business, but we can meet them with 
good, smart, up-to-date merchandising. 
—Progressive Grocer. 


oo 
About 80 per cent of this country’s 
total production of pop corn is grown 


within a radius of 100 miles from Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
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The Profit and Loss Statement: Part [IV 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE saying, “making apparent the 

unapparent,” is not commercially 

meaningless when applied to the re- 
sults from separating the grain and 
milling operations into two profit and 
loss statements. 

The lack of a sense of proportion is 
strikingly apparent in the ordinary flour 
mill cost accounting. To illustrate, the 
proportional costs of a barrel of flour 
are roughly 85 per cent wheat and 15 
per cent expense. To control the ex- 
pense factor, mills generally have adopt- 
ed classified expense account records, 
but with wide variations in the number 
of units—the extremes are from five ex- 
pense accounts to over 300. The large 
majority of these same mills have no 
standard cost accounting procedure that 
actually reflects a control over cost of 
the wheat—a striking contrast. 

In justice to mill executives, let it be 
plainly said that they spend a great deal 
of time and energy on this important 
wheat cost factor, and often have a huge 
variety of auxiliary data to assist them 
in determining the cost card basis. A 
distribution of the executive’s time might 
show 95 per cent devoted to wheat costs 
and only 5 per cent on the expense fac- 
tors. This condition is to be commend- 
ed, and is not disparaged. 

The criticism of this situation is that 
the ordinary flour mill cost accounting 


fails utterly to hook up and clarify the 
wheat cost factors (envisaged by the 
executive when establishing the cost card 
basis) with the final profit and _ loss 
statement. The reason that the com- 
bined statement fails is because of its 
inability to make apparent the unappar- 
ent losses and gains in the wheat pur- 
chasing, measured with the predeter- 
mined basis used in the cost card. 

The final outcome, then, is that the 
combined profit and loss statement given 
might be a combination resulting from 
excellent wheat purchasing and adverse 
merchandising, or it might be adverse 
purchasing and excellent merchandising. 
In either case the picture cannot be sat- 
isfactory from the executive viewpoint, 
because neither the reasons for the losses 
nor the sources of the profits are defi- 
nitely established. 

Many mill executives realize the value 
of two profit and loss statements, but 
they hesitate in the. adoption of such 
accounting procedure because they are 
much afraid of “red tape.” It is, of 
course, possible to devise accounting 
methods that will not pass the test of 
common sense, and some executives may 
be quite right in such conclusions. The 
grain separation method outlined in the 
Standard Cost Manual will pass the test 
of common sense. 
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LOW PRICES GAIN TRADE 
FOR MILLERS IN SCOTLAND 


Giascow, Scortanp.—Price cutting by 
Scottish millers continues to the detri- 
ment of the import trade. One of the 
large bakeries in Glasgow was able to 
purchase flour recentiy at 27s 6d ($4.66 
bbl), per 280 lbs, ex-quay. The volume 
of buying which is being done at pres- 
ent is not very large, but home mills are 
getting the biggest share of the transac- 
tions. Bakers have been content to buy 
for actual requirements, since they can 
get immediate delivery from home mills. 
Since Canadian and United States mill- 
ers have not been enjoying the high 
prices for offals that have prevailed in 
the United Kingdom, they cannot com- 
pete with the low flour prices. So high 
have been the cost of feedingstuffs dur- 
ing the past summer that the Scottish 
milk producers’ pool has determined to 
ask for an increased yearly contract 
price from the distributors when the two 
organizations meet next month, claiming 
that the high feed prices make the ad- 
vance necessary. 


oe 


SUSPENSION OF CORN DUTY 
ADVOCATED IN HUNGARY 


Buparest, Huncary.—On account of 
the shortage of feed, the raising of pigs 
in Hungary has become so unremunera- 
tive that breeders are asking for the 
temporary suspension of the import duty 
on corn, The farmers are opposed to 
the suspension, for fear of its exerting 
a depressing influence upon the prices 
of all grains, while breeders declare that 
the export of swine and lard will come 
to a standstill unless the corn duty is 
temporarily suspended. The situation is 
made more acute, since American lard 
is being sold in Czechoslovakia at prices 
with which Hungarian exporters are un- 
able to compete. 

The government has not yet decided 
this question, but much interest has been 
taken in the importation of yellow Plate 
corn, via Hamburg and Regensburg, the 
route through Trieste being too expen- 
sive, owing to the high freight rates. 

The advocates of the temporary sus- 
pension of the duty point out that the 
Czechoslovakian government, yielding to 
pressure of public opinion, did not hes- 
itate to suspend the duty on and to pro- 
hibit the export of all feedstuffs. The 
situation is similar in Jugoslavia and 
Roumania, where corn was damaged by 
the drouth and heat during July and 
August. 

oo] 


MILLING SITUATION SHOWS 
IMPROVEMENT IN HUNGARY 


Buparest, Huncary.—The situation of 
the milling industry in Hungary has ma- 
terially improved, and all the larger 
provincial mills and nearly all in Buda- 
pest are running day and night. Since 
the beginning of the new crop year, 
Budapest mills absorbed 1,250,000 quin- 
tals of wheat, whereas during all of last 
year they ground only 1,800,000. 

The shortage in corn is partly respon- 
sible for the increased flour production, 
since high prices are obtainable for bran, 
feeding flour and middlings, and mills 
are able to sell flour very cheaply. About 
500,000 quintals of Hungarian flour re- 
cently were shipped to Vienna, in order 
that it could enter the country before a 
new tariff schedule was enforced. How- 
ever, the flour price has declined steadily 
Since that time, until it is now possible 
to ship flour into Austria, pay the duty, 


Has Scottish Bread Deteriorated? 


Guiascow, Scortann.—Is it advancing years that make us all assert that the 


quality of our food is not what it used to be? 


We constantly hear complaints 


about such articles as apples and potatoes, and it is held that the quest for new 
varieties of these foods has deprived them of quality and flavor. 


Scotland’s bread has now been placed in the same category. 


A native of Glas- 


gow, who returned to that city after an absence of 30 years, has been writing to 
the press complaining that present day bread is not comparable to that on which 


he fed in the old days. 
expect something superlatively fine. 


“My memories of Glasgow’s bread,” he writes, “made me 
The bread with which I am now served 


looks all right, but in the mouth some of it seems to have no flavor and works itself 
into lumps resembling cotton wool, which I find difficult to swallow.” 

To this correspondent there came a published reply from a bakery foreman 
in which it was asserted that it was quite true that today’s bread has not the 


flavor of the old loaf. 


“I could still produce that flayor if I would take the time to 
manufacture it,” said this baker, “but appearance is all that is wanted. Through 


technical knowledge, bakers are trying to beat nature and have lost the flavor.” 
Another correspondent, who signed himself “Flour Salesman,” said that the 


baker gave part of the answer. 


“The other part,” he said, “is that the loaf which 


is now being produced is made from poor quality Canadian wheat of last season’s 
crop. Much of the wheat was so wet that it had to be artificially dried. Naturally, 
the flour product suffered, and the only thing which remained was the color, safely 


guarded by scientific manipulation.” 
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and sell it cheaper than that shipped in 
before the new tariff and price decline. 
Home trade in flour is unusually brisk, 
due to a shortage of vegetables. 

The splendid yield of wheat and rye 
in Hungary this year has left a consid- 
erable amount of grain available for ex- 
port, but surpluses in Jugoslavia and 
Germany have resulted in prices which 
are below the demands of the Hungarian 
farmer. 

oo 
AUSTRIAN MEAT SHORTAGE FEARED 

Vienna, Avustraia.—As the result of a 
lack of feed in Austria, many farmers 
have been compelled to sell part of their 
herds of cattle and, consequently, cattle 
prices have declined about 7 per cent. 
The government fears that these forced 
sales will lead to a shortage in the meat 
supply next winter, especially in Vienna. 
For this reason, an investigation is be- 
ing made to discover the best way to 
compensate for the lack of feedstuffs. 


oo 
GRAIN FROM THE ZUYDER ZEE 

AmsterpaM, HoLtanp.—American vis- 
itors to Holland have doubtless heard 
and perhaps seen something of the enor- 
mous task that this country has under- 
taken in attempting to drain the Zuyder 
Zee. The small part already drained 
was sown with oats and barley this year, 
and the first fruits of the so-called 
“proefpolder” have been sold. The grain 

was of excellent quality. 


oo 
DANISH IMPORTER VISITS AMERICA 
Lonvon, Eno.—H. B. Krogh, of the 
firm of Otto Madsen, Copenhagen, was 
in London a few days prior to sailing 
for the United States, on Sept. 15. He 
expects to remain in the United States 
and Canada for several months, during 
which time he will visit his firm’s connec- 
tions and make a study of business con- 
ditions and methods. 
od 


IMPORT PROHIBITION EXTENDED 

Lonvon, Ene.— The import prohibi- 
tion on rye flour and wheat in Poland, 
imposed a few months ago, expired on 
Aug. 31, but since the home production 
of bread grain is sufficient to cover re- 
quirements, it has been decided to ex- 
tend the prohibition until the end of 
this year, with the object of protecting 
the commercial balance of the country. 

ad 

POLISH FOOD PRICES REGULATED 

Warsaw, Potanp.—The Polish minis- 
ter of the interior, with the consent of 
the other ministers of his government, 


has issued a decree authorizing local au- 
thorities to regulate the price of the 
chief articles needed for human food. 
This regulation will be under the super- 
vision of special committees, and in or- 
der to arrive at a reasonable basis they 
will consider first the cost of production, 
transportation and distribution. 


<°“<! 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


w——- Week ending 





From— Aug. 31 Aug. 24 Sept. 2 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 

BURNS 0.6 06:0 6000 <0 2,975 3,230 3,500 
Canada—Atlantic ... 8,758 7,100 3,225 
BOUTON wsceccesvec 3,519 s» 15,100 
MERI osc ccaccs 5,997 721 2,715 
CORTIROME <6 0 cc atwciease 311 42 10 
WORNEWIND ccccscccecs 1,700 1,040 400 


<_< 
About one fifth of all the chemists 
listed in “American Men of Science” are 
now engaged in work having to do with 
agriculture. 





A CARVER’S JUBILEE 


London, Eng. 
OST of the American and Cana- 

‘dian millers who have visited 
London have eaten at Simpson’s on 
the Strand, near the Savoy Hotel, 
where ‘juicy saddles of mutton and 
huge sirloins of beef are wheeled on 
a trolley from table to table, kept 
hot by a fire beneath, and carved 
before the diner’s eyes. Most of the 
carvers have been with Simpson’s 
for many years, and all are experts 
in the art. 

Recently there was a great cele- 
bration at the old restaurant, for 
Charlie Brown, the doyen of the 
carvers, had completed 50 years of 
service at Simpson’s. He estimated 
that he had carved no less than 
200,000 saddles of mutton, to say 
nothing of joints of beef. Said Mr. 
Brown: “One of the arts of carving 
is to decorate the plate with the 
meat, just as an artist plans a pic- 
ture. The largest slice goes in the 
center, surrounded by the smaller 
pieces.” 

During his career, Charlie Brown 
has had many interesting experiences. 
In 1913 he accompanied a huge sir- 
loin of beef to a country mansion 
where the King and Queen were 
guests, and carved it before them. 
He received many offers to go to the 
United States, but preferred to stay 
in his native land. 
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SMALL FLOUR SALES MAY 
RESULT AT BAKERY EXHIBIT 


Lonpon, Enoe—The annual Bakers’ 
and Confectioners’ exhibition, which is 
held annually in London, presents some 
unusual features this year. It has been 
traditional for millers to sell their cus- 
tomers a great deal of flour at these ex- 
hibitions, and bargain prices generally 
prevail. This year, however, bakers did 
not hold off until the exhibition, as is 
usually the case, and when flour prices 
slumped during the summer, many of 
them bought heavily. 

The existing arrangement whereby the 
price of bread is regulated by the offi- 
cial quotation on straight run flour by 
London millers has influenced bakers to 
a considerable extent. The existing of- 
ficial price must be reduced about 4s 3d 
per 280 lbs, before the current bread 
price of 8d per 4 lbs can be lowered. 
Since millers were willing to book flour 
at 4s below the official price during 
the first half of August, many bakers 
recognized that purchases about that 
level were fairly safe and bought with 
confidence. 

Those who waited until the exhibition 
will be no worse off, since, after a small 
recovery, prices of flour are not much 
above the lowest August figure. While 
domestic mills are pampering the bak- 
ers, importers find themselves pushed 
into the background, but are biding 
their time, hoping that the excellent crop 
prospects in Canada and the United 
States will enable American mills to 
compete successfully in due time. 


oC] 


OATS PRODUCTS MARKET IN 
IRELAND AWAITING CROP 


Betrast, IrELANv.—Importers of rolled 
oats and oatmeal are experiencing great 
difficulty in getting bids for shipment. 
Buyers are very cautious, not knowing 
what will happen when new crop Irish 
oats become available, and prefer not to 
be caught with imported oatmeal and 
rolled oats on hand if the market de- 
clines. The Irish oat crop is progress- 
ing well, and millers have sufficient grain 
and manufactured products in stock to 
tide them over until new oats are avail- 
able in October. It is possible to buy 
good rolled oats for shipment at 37s 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, and 
medium oatmeal can be secured at 35 
@36s. Irish oatmeal is quoted at 50s, 
delivered, and holders of imported rolled 
oats are trying to get 47s for their sup- 
plies on spot, which they are generally 
able to do, since stocks of the imported 
product are small. It is anticipated that 
the Irish new crop will open on a lower 
basis. Consumers expect to be able to 
buy home made medium meal at 40s, de- 
livered, at the beginning of the season, 
and hope for a general decline later, un- 
til prices reach a more reasonable level. 

oo 
ITALY’S WHEAT CAMPAIGN 

Lonpvon, Enc.—The policy inaugurat- 
ed by Benito Mussolini to encourage the 
Italian farmer to grow wheat is appar- 
ently meeting with success. The crop 
this year is estimated at 64,000,000 quin- 
tals, and is expected to effect a saving 
of $65,000,000 in imports. The campaign 
to grow more wheat, which was started 
three years ago, is under the supervision 
of a committee appointed by the gov- 
ernment. The scheme includes the grant- 
ing of credit facilities to farmers, the 
imposition of duties on wheat and other 
cereals, land reclamation, regional com- 
petitions and training colleges for ag- 
riculturists. 











NEW YORK 


Flour business last week was report- 
ed as mediocre almost without exception. 
The trade was slightly disappointed, as 
September had started off with promises 
of good buying, and anticipations are 


always high for this period. It is gen- 
erally felt that buyers booked Kansas 
flour in unusually heavy lots, and they 
therefore feel that they can sit back 
and watch the market without rushing 
in to make their usual purchases of 
springs. There was good booking of 
both types of flour early in the month, 
but buyers now are waiting for a sub- 
stantial break, or until mills’ prices reach 
their ideas. The market did not follow 
their expectations, as they looked for a 
decline, and the strength and firmness 
in prices inclined them to hold off. 

Buyers’ ideas are still about 25¢ be- 
low mills’ prices, as the latter have held 
fairly firm. More stability was shown 
in spring wheat prices than hard win- 
ters, although, on the possibility of round 
lot buying, several mills reduced to un- 
expectedly low levels. Clears for im- 
mediate shipment continued very scarce. 
For future shipment they could be pur- 
chased in any quantity at $5.75@5.85, 
but for prompt shipment mills only had 
a few cars to offer, and these were held 
at $5.90@6.20. 

Hard winters showed only moderate 
activity, although prices covered a very 
wide range. Premiums on Texas high 
gluten flours were so high that some 
mills had none of them to offer in New 
York. 

Soft winters from eastern and mid- 
western points continued scarce. Prices 
held high and firm, and only a few sales 
were reported. Pacific Coast flours, 
however, still were offered freely. 

Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 22: spring 
fancy patents $6.45@6.85 bbl, standard 
patents $6.25@6.50, clears $5.90@6.20; 
hard winter short patents $6.20@6.70, 
straights $5.70@6.20; soft winters, $6.20 
@6.60. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE TOURNAMENT 


The New York Produce Exchange golf 
tournament was held on Thursday, Sept. 
20, at the Wheatley Hills Golf Club. 
About 50 were present and greatly en- 
joyed the day. Prizes were won as fol- 
lowes Joseph Barber Cup, by C. W. 
Andrus, Jr; Herbert Barber Cup, by G. 
C. Halsted, Jr. In the singles R. A. 
Sewell won and C. W. Kenica and E. 
A. Stern were tied for second. Best 
ball was won by R. C. Blancke and C. 
W. Andrus, Jr; kickers’ prize, R. C. 
Blancke, Jr. E. Stern and J. D. Meehan 
were tied for second, with a score of 76. 


BAKERS’ CLUB GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The Bakers Club, Inc., held a golf 
tournament on Sept. 18, at the Baltusrol 
Golf Club, Short Hills, N. J., through 
the courtesy of Charles R. Rinehart. 
About 46 participated, and 50 or more 
had dinner at the club. The winners 
were as follows: class A, J. N. Clay- 
brook, Paul Sanborne and Raymond Kil- 
thau; class B, R. E. Wells, Carl Mueller 
and W. J. Eisner; class C, E. P. Mitch- 
ell, Sidney Fiske and Charles Latendorf; 
class D, James M. Wilde, Jr., W. D. 
Bleier and Farrar Tilney. Frank A. 
Lyon, secretary of the club, has an- 
nounced that the Philadelphia Bakers’ 
Club has extended an invitation to the 
Bakers Club, Inc., to be its guest at an 
intercity golf tournament to be held at 
Atlantic Eity, N. J., Oct. 20. It is ex- 
pected that a large crowd from New 
York will attend. 


BAKERY CONVENTION DELEGATION 


P. Reuter, vice president of 
the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, or- 
ganized the group to travel to the con- 
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vention of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation from New York, in his usual 
capable manner. Among those who 
planned to join this party were Roy F. 
Shrope, Carl B. Mueller, Joseph Bam- 
brick, Senator and Mrs. E. L. Rabenold, 
William P. Duff, William J. Eisner, 
Charles R. Chesley, R. C. Treis, George 
W. Knappman, G. Vierow, Fred Frazier, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Lee Marshall, Earl 
Cox, Judge E. H. Hazleton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas E. King, Albert Fleisch- 
mann, Walter D. Phillips, ‘omy Lee, 
Raymond K. __ Stritzinger, dward 
Shields, Dr. Sommers, Daniel Woolley, 
Harry Lockwood, I. J. White, D. E. Cor- 
nellier, John Fahey, G. Billings, Martin 
Miller, J. Johnson, Frank Lyon, Clifford 
W. Webster, Clifford J. Wheatland, G. 
I. Croll, Frank S. Bamford, Albert 
Klopfer, Charles A. Glabau, Francis R. 
Plum, C. H. Purdy, Benjamin Gottfried, 
Bernard Black, J. H. Friedel, M. A. 
O’Mars, George Pollock, C. C. MacBur- 
ney, Howard Wright, Jacob Link, Rob- 
ert Temple, W. E. Broeg, Robert Griggs, 
Thomas Ashbridge, Donald Ramsay, L. 
J. Schumaker, Joe Lowe, J. Leroy and 
George P. Reuter. 


NOTES 


Fred Burrall, field manager for Wil- 
lis Norton Co., Topeka, Kansas, was in 
New York on Sept. 20, on his way west, 
after visiting New England. 


John L. Coles, of the export depart- 
ment of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was in New York last week, 
the guest of William T. Burke, who 
represents the mill in this city. 


I. Van den Bergh, of N. V. Gebrs. 
Van den Bergh’s, importers of cereal 
products, Rotterdam, Holland, and his 
nephew, Jacob, ended their extensive 
stay in New York on Sept. 19, when 
they sailed for home on the Berengaria. 


H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
returned to New York last week, after 
about three months at the mill, and left 
almost immediately to attend the conven- 
tion of the American Bakers Association 
in Chicago. 

New York Produce Exchange member- 
ships continue to hold interest. Two full 
memberships were sold on Sept. 20 for 
$18,250 each, an advance of $250 over 
one sold the previous day and of $2,000 
for the week. Association memberships 
were about $5,000 lower. It is expected 
that the new unlisted securities depart- 
ment will be in operation within three 
weeks. 


Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Sept. 15, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, were larger than usual. They 
included several large shipments, 18,000 
bbls to Alexandria, 13,770 to Hamburg, 
13,500 to Bremen, 13,000 to Copenhagen, 
and 11,500 to Aberdeen, the total being 
94,859 bbls. Wheat clearances were 1,- 
289,173 bus. 


Among out-of-town flour men regis- 
tered on the exchange last week were 
J. P. Parks, broker, of Kansas City, T. 
Morgan Bowen, vice president of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, Joseph W. Mashek, vice president 
of the Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and Sidney Anderson, grandson of H. P. 
Piper, New York agent for the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Several local men attended the annual 
meeting of the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association and Grain Dealers’ 
National Association’s annual’ convention 
in Boston, Sept. 24-26. Among them 
were John F. Gerard, wheat buyer for 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., J. 
H. Bowne, of the Keusch Grain Co., C. 
F. Betts, C. Quinn, of M. B. Jones & 













Co., Inc., J. Able, of the Able-Whitman 
Co., Inc., and Franklin L. Lewi, of Theo- 
dore P. Huffman & Co. 
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BUFFALO 


Patent flour advanced 35c last week. 
Only a fair business was reported. Any 
recession from the present high level 
of prices will, in the opinion of millers, 
be accompanied by liberal buying by 
both bakers and jobbers. 

Clears were steady and unchanged, 
and in practically a tight position. Ship- 
ping directions were excellent, and mill 
preduction advanced four points to 86 
per cent. ; 

The export market was unchanged, 
but increased sales are believed immi- 
nent. The present buying is on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, but the continued heavy 
movement of the northwestern crops, 
well under way last week, is expected 
to work a change for the better in the 
immediate future. 

Kansas mill representatives have been 
unable to do any business since the ad- 
vance. There still are a large number 
of orders to be booked in their territory, 
however. 

Quotations, Sept. 22, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.75 bbl, standard 
patents $7.20@7.35, first clears $6@6.25, 
fancy clears $6.25@6.50; Kansas first 
patents (new crop) $6.90@7.30, second 
patents $6.25; No. 2 semolina, 3%c Ib, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 22: spring 
patents $8@8.50 bbl, 98-lb cottons, car 
lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 255,500 219,662 86 
Previous week .. 255,500 207,704 82 
Year ago ....... 253,000 247,166 98 
Two years ago... 238,000 221,264 93 
Three years ago. 238,000 240,174 101 


NOTES 


Roy V. Craig, of the Wayne Feed 
Mills, Inc., has been granted a certifi- 
cate membership in the Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo. 


Due to the convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association in Bos- 
ton, there will be no meeting of the 
Buffalo Flour Club this week. 


Among members of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange who attended the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
were: James G. McKillen, J. G. McKil- 
len, Inc; George B. Wood, Seymour- 
Wood Grain Co; John Stouten, Lewis 
Grain Corporation; M. C. Burns, Trad- 
ers’ Feed & Grain Co; Elliott C. Mitch- 
ell, Consolidated Feed & Grain Co., Inc; 
Max Cohen, Sunset Feed & Grain Co; 
Otto Tantzer, Co-operative G. L. F. Ex- 
change; Eugene B. Collard, Collard 
Grain Co; Mark Steele, Townsend-Ward 
Co; Harold Tweeden, Cargill Grain Co., 
Inc; Frank Gruetker, Cereal Byprod- 
ucts Co. 
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BALTIMORE 


Some good sales of flour were made 
here last week. The trading was done 
prior to the sharp advance toward the 
close, and ran principally to near-by and 
Pacific Coast stock, for both prompt and 
forward shipment. Fearing a shortage 
in these grades, buyers developed a sud- 
den desire to provide for future needs, 
regardless of all the talk of plenty, and 
in instances were active even to the ex- 
tent of paying premiums and carrying 
charges where necessary to accomplish 
their purpose. All flour was advanced 
15@25c bbl save near-by soft winter 
straight, which is steady at about the 
previous figures. The advance stopped 
trading locally. 

Nominal closing prices, Sept. 22, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: 
first spring patent $6.75@7.10, standard 
patent $6.25@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.85, straight $6@6.35; 
soft winter short patent (near-by) $6.30 
@6.55, straight (near-by) $6.65@6.90. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
2,058 bbls flour and 140,662 bus barley 
destined for export. 


P. J. Wedge, representing the Com- 
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mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, was op 
*change here Sept. 18 as the guest of ¢. 
DePeyster Valk, local agent for the com. 
pany. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, after rest. 
ing all summer, will resume its monthly 
activities this week by meeting at: the 
Merchants’ Club for consultation and 
dinner. 


Receipts of new southern wheat this 
season to date are 1,265,489 bus; same 
period last year, 1,278,004. Range of 

rices last week, $1.15@1.33%; year ago, 
1.17@1.35. 


White & Co. were awarded the con- 
tract for the bulk of the flour for the 
Maryland state institutions, amounting 
to about 1,400 bbls hard winter stand- 
ard patent at $5.95 bbl, cottons. 


The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
will be officially represented at the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ convention at Bos- 
ton this week by David H. Larkin, chief 
grain inspector. The following members 
of the exchange may also attend: J. A, 
Manger, Oscar M. Gibson, L. G. Leder- 
er and John A. Peterson. 


The old brick flour mill at Funks- 
town, Md., together with its machinery, 
was burned on the morning of Sept. 16, 
The mill had both steam and waterpow- 
er, with a capacity for about 100 bbls 
flour daily, but had not been in opera- 
tion for some time. The origin of the 
fire and the loss sustained are unknown. 


oO 
PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales increased last week, al- 
though most of them were of moderate 
size. The larger bakers appear to be 
well supplied, some of their bookings 
reaching into 1929. Prices were firmer 
than for some time, and this had the 
effect of stimulating sales. Many buy- 
ers were in the market, and while the 
looked for big lots were not booked, the 
aggregate of sales reached a rather sat- 
isfactory volume. 

A feature was the brisk shipping con- 
ditions that prevailed. Fair amounts of 
spring wheat flour were booked and in 
the hard winter field some satisfactory 
orders also were placed. 

Sales of clears were increased, with 
prices holding firm. Demand for soft 
winters was fight, as buyers showed a 
preference in placing orders for Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio flour. Much pastry 
and cake flour from points far distant 
from Pittsburgh were received during 
the week. Semolina was quoted at 3%c 
Ib, f.o.b., Chicago. Sales and shipping 
directions were improved. 

Quotations, Sept. 22, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $6.25 
@7 bbl, standard patent $6@6.50; hard 
winter short patent $6.25@6.75, standard 
patent $5.75@6.25; hard winter low pro- 
tein standard patent, $5.50@5.75; clears, 
$5.25@6; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


A fire of unknown origin totally de- 
stroyed the plant of the Emporium (Pa.) 
Milling Co., Inc., on Sept. 12. 

Of the 2,600 bus seed wheat treated 
thus far by the control train operated 
by the Reading Railway in co-operation 
with the Pennsylvania State College, 90 
per cent showed traces of stinking smut 
and 20 per cent indicated that the dis- 
ease was seriously prevalent. 


At the golf tournament held, Sept. 17, 
at the South Hills Country Club by the 
“A. S. G. N.,” an organization of bakers 
and flour men, Horace W. Crider took 
first, J. R. Lloyd second, and R. R. San- 
born third. About 18 members were 
present and enjoyed dinner following 
the tournament. 

<°SCS 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was comparatively little busi- 
ness done in flour last week, and prices 
of springs were generally reduced about 
20c. Trading was mostly in a small way, 
as buyers lacked confidence and were 
operating only as impelled by immediate 
necessity. Quotations, basis 140-lb jutes, 
5 22: spring first patent $7.10@7.35 
bbl, standard patent $6.60@6.95, first 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.70@7.10, straight $6.80@6.55; soft 
winter straight, $5.75@6.75. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat premiums ad- 
vanced on light offerings and a_ better 
milling demand last week, with sales of 
50,000 bus. Receipts were 203 cars, 
against 202 last year. Red is scarce, 
with not more than 5,000 bus in public 
elevators, and holdings in private ele- 
vators small. There has been no move- 
ment of red to Chicago this season, and 
none is expected. No. 1 red was quoted, 
Sept. 22, at 80@32c over September, 
No. 2 red 28@30c, and No. 3 red 25@ 
gic over. No. 1 hard was up sharply 
at 5@6c over, No. 2 hard 4@5c over, No. 
3 hard 1@8c éver, and No. 4 hard 2@8c 
under; No. 1 yellow hard 8@6c over, 
No. 2 yellow 3@4c over, No. 3 yellow 
1@8c over, and No. 4 yellow 2@8c un- 
der. A little more spring wheat is being 
offered, with No. 1 northern 1@4c over 
September, No. 2 northern %c under to 
1%e over, No. 8 northern 2@8c under, 
No. 4 northern 5@12c under. No. 1 
dark northern 24%2@5c over September, 
No. 2 dark northern 4%@38c over, No. 3 
dark northern September to 5c under, 
No. 4 dark northern 4@8c under. 


Minneapolis —Dry weather in Montana 
and North Dakota allowed heavier load- 
ings of wheat in the country, and there 
was a consequent increase in Minneap- 
olis receipts. The volume arriving still 
is under expectations, and below that of 
a year ago. Stocks increased sharply, 
however. There is evidence of an un- 
usual amount of storing by growers, both 
on farms and in country elevators. The 
local market displayed considerable 
strength last week under the influence 
of higher options and good demand for 
grain of sound milling quality. Millers 
anticipated larger arrivals, and compe- 
tition for dark northern quality is in- 
creasing. Fairly liberal sales have been 
made for all-rail shipment to eastern 
mills. For 14 per cent protein spring 
wheat the average trading basis is 20@ 
32c over the September option; 13 per 
cent, 14@22c over; 12 per cent, 6@12c 
over. For Montana winter, 14 per cent, 
the basis is 22@24c over; 13 per cent, 
14@16c over; 12 per cent, 6@7c over. 

Based on the close, Sept. 25, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 98c bu, No. 1 
northern 91c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 95c, No. 1 northern 938c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 91c, No. 
1 northern 89c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 22 
was 9114,c@$1.18%, and of No. 1 durum 
914%c@$1.01%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 25 at 9542c@$1.17%, and No. 1 
durum at 9414,@99%,c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
22 was $1.08%@1.44%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.07%,@1.16%. No. 1 dark 
closed Sept. 25 at $1.134%,@1.41%, and 
No, 1 northern $1.124%,@1.14%4. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Sept. 22, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
Period of previous years, in bushels 
(000s omitted) : 


1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis -»-16,577 21,392 14,808 19,478 
ee 17,383 24,968 10,537 20,611 
ee 33,960 46,360 25,345 40,089 


Winnipeg—The feature of the wheat 
market last week was the limited offer- 
ings, and while increasing somewhat on 
Sept. 21, they were not in proportion to 
demand for all grades. Inspections 

nged somewhat, as a larger percent- 
age of Saskatchewan wheat came for- 
ward and the predominating grades have 

n Nos. 8 and 4 northern, with a good 
feaenenee of No. 2 and an extremely 
, ited Supply of No. 1. A total of 
— cars, of which only 610 were No. 

northern, were inspected. Deliveries 
at country points have run from 8,000,- 
000 to 9,000,000 bus per day. A better 
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inquiry for durum was reported, and re- 
ceipts were fairly heavy, with a rather 
high percentage of no grade. Closing 
cash prices, Sept. 22, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur: No. 1 northern, 
spot, $1.224%, bu; No. 2 northern, $1.154,; 
No. 3 northern, $1.103,; No. 4, $1.0514. 


Duluth.—The lighter cash offerings of 
wheat, both spring and durum, were in 
good demand last week. All classes of 
buyers wanted supplies, and nothing was 
turned down. Good and choice high 
protein sold readily. Mill buyers filled 
requirements steadily, as did elevators. 
Some shippers took supplies for near-by 
delivery, but demand did not appear 
very aggressive. Protein and good color, 
cash basis, were not changed much. 
Closing price of No. 1 dark, Sept. 22, 
was $1.154%,@1444% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.1344@1.414%,; No. 3 dark, $1.114%@ 
1.39%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.14% 








@1.37%%. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 

Co Amber durum --Durum— 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
15... 98 @118 97 @118 106 106 
17... 97% @117% 96%@117% 105% 105% 
18... 96% @116% 95% @116% 104% 104% 
19... 98% @118% 97% @118% 106% 106% 


20... 98% @118% 99% @118% 106% 106% 
21... 102% @122% 101% @122% 110% \ 
22... 102% @122% 101% @122% 110% 110% 

Kansas City.—The strength in futures 
was not reflected to the full extent in 
the cash wheat market last week. Al- 
though prices were considerably higher, 
there was no keen demand, and mills 
were indifferent about the somewhat lim- 
ited offerings. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
hard winter wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.33 bu, 
No. 2 $1.09@1.31, No. 3 $1.06@1.30, No. 
4 $1.03@1.29; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.38@ 
1.39, No. 2 $1.86@1.38, No. 3 $1.25@1.35, 
No. 4 $1.20@1.28. 

St. Louis.—Mills took the best soft 
wheat last week, while the advancing fu- 
tures brought elevator buyers in the mar- 
ket and a good clearance followed. Hard 
wheat prices were higher, and demand 
fair. Not much desirable grain was of- 
fered, however. Receipts were 531 cars, 
against 611 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Sept. 22: No. 2 red $1.50 bu, 
No. 3 red $1.46@147; No. 1 hard 
$1.181%, No. 2 hard $1.171%4. 


Toledo.—The bid price on No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, on Sept. 21, 
was $1.47 bu. 


Indianapolis.—Offerings of wheat were 
light last week. Most farmers who are 
sowing for next year are sowing Purkoff, 
while millers are urging that standard 
grades of soft red wheat be sown. The 
latter, however, are faced with the seri- 
ous problem of securing good seed to 
distribute to the farmers. Demand from 
the elevators continues heavy, and prices 
are very firm. Quotations, Sept. 22: No. 
2 red, $1.40@1.41 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.06 
@1.07. 

Milwaukee.—Advance in other mar- 
kets was reflected here last week, and 
mixed and durum wheat gained 5c, while 
red winter and hard winter were 7c high- 
er. Whether the market can hold to the 
new levels is doubtful, in face of the 
heavy production in the Northwest. In 
some quarters it is felt that manipu- 
lators are working the market, and that 
there is not much reason for the ad- 
vances which have been made. Offerings 
were light, being 56 cars, against 99 the 
previous week and 81 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22: No. 1 hard winter $1.21 
@1.21% bu; No. 1 red winter, $143@ 
1.45; No. 1 mixed, $1.16@1.17; No. 1 
durum, $1.07@1.08. 


Atlanta.—Movement of wheat to mills 
south of Atlanta continued fairly brisk 
last week. Soft wheat flour production 
has been improving steadily. As a 
whole, however, movement of wheat is 
less than normal. On Sept. 21 No. 2 red, 
with bill, was quoted at $1.68@1.70 bu, 
f.o.b., Atlanta. 

Nashville—Wheat continues to move 
in fair volume for this season. Receipts 
for 10 days were 67 cars, compared with 
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24 for the corresponding time last year. 
The tone of soft wheat was generally 
firm last week, with an upward tend- 
ency. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted, 
Sept. 22, at $1.55@1.60 bu. 

Seattle—Good milling demand for 
wheat from Pacific Coast and central 
western mills, accompanied by the con- 
tinued holding policy of farmers, made 
a strong market for cash wheat last 
week, and white wheats gained 31,@4c. 
Quotations, No. 1, sacked, 30 days’ ship- 
ment, coast, Sept. 21: soft white, $1.20 
bu; western white, $1.19¥,; western red, 
$1.144%; hard winter, $1.12; northern 
spring, $1.124%,; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.40. 


San Francisco.—Wheat was steady 
last week, with farmers still holding their 
grain. Quotations, Sept. 21, basis 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 hard 
white, $2.05; No. 1 soft white, $2. 

Portland.—Wheat farmers in this ter- 
ritory are showing a reluctance to sell 
at this time. Demand is chiefly by the 
mills, and prices are kept well above the 
export basis most of the time, which pre- 
vents new foreign business being worked. 
Trading with the East and the South- 
east is lighter. Closing cash wheat 
prices, Sept. 22, at the Merchants’ Ex- 
change: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.41 bu; 
soft white, $1.18; western white, $1.17; 
hard winter and western red, $1.10; 
northern spring, $1.09. 

Ogden.—Despite overflowing of Ogden 
grain elevator facilities and the storage 
of much sacked grain under temporary 
shelters, receipts of wheat from Utah 
and Idaho farms averaged over 80 car- 
loads daily last week. All milling and 
elevator companies report that their bins 
are filled to capacity. Most of this 
wheat is being stored by farmers, little 
selling having been reported. Cash prices 
were firm but unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 21, were as follows: No. 2 soft 
white 99c@$1.03 bu, No. 2 northern 
spring 81@85c, No. 2 hard winter 79 
@82c and No. 2 dark hard winter 82@ 
85c, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Buffalo.—Business in durum _ wheat 
was excellent last week. Demand for 
low protein and spring wheat continued 
good. Receipts were increased by more 
than 2,000,000 bus, as lake carriers de- 
livered 5,424,611 and 16,500 were re- 
ceived by rail. 

New York.—Wheat showed unusually 
wide fluctuations last week, with an im- 
proved undertone. Export business was 
slightly better. Cash grain quotations, 
Sept. 22: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.67 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.35; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.3154,; No. 2 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.31144; No. 2 am- 
ber durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.19; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., New York, 
$1.1814. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Sept. 22 
was Ic higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and stocks, 
over 13 times more domestic than Cana- 
dian, showing a decrease of 9,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Sept. 22, all based on 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic 
wheat: spot, $1.343, ; September, $1.34, ; 
October, $1.35. New southern wheat, 
by boat on grade, garlicky, domestic: 
No. 2, $1.383%,; No. 3, $1.303,; No. 4, 
$1.273,; No. 5, $1.2434. Bag lots of new 
southern went at $1.15@1.28, as to qual- 
ity and condition. Smutty wheat sold 
at 3c bu under graded stock after being 
cleaned. The movement of new south- 
ern wheat showed an improvement. Ex- 
ports were 99,881 bus, all Canadian. Re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat were 35,881 
bus; stock, 218,538. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat last week, while 
firm, developed no change until Sept. 
21, when prices advanced 4c. There was 
a reaction of 4c the next day, the mar- 
ket closing quiet at revised figures. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.3812@1.4012 
bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.334, 
@1.35%. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat deliv- 
eries are moderate in volume. Farmers 
want better than today’s prices, and are 
holding their grain for the present. The 
market hardened somewhat on Sept. 21 
in sympathy with springs. Prices are 
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unchanged, Quotations, Sept. 22: best 
quality wheat, in farmers’ wagonloads at 
mill doors in the country, $1.15 bu; car 
lots at country points $1.20, f.o.b. West- 
ern spring wheat has advanced 4c since 
a week ago. Quotations, Sept. 22: No. 
2 northern, $1.201, bu, c.i.f., bay ports; 
No. 3, $1.16. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash rye was scarce and 
higher last week, with only 16 cars re- 
ceived, against 25 last year. There are 
only 172,000 bus rye in store here, with 
all but about 25,000 owned by millers. 
No. 2 sold on Sept. 22 at $1.08 bu. Sep- 
tember, which was recently at a discount 
under December, advanced to 4c pre- 
mium and closed at $1.05, with December 
$1.00%, March $1.024%4, and May $1.05. 
September is up 10%c on the week, and 
other months 5c up. Cash oats were 
high early, but reacted at the last; re- 
ceipts were disappointing, and premiums 
declined. On Sept. 22 No. 2 white were 
44144@45c bu, No. 3 white 4134@43c, and 
No. 4 white 3942@4l%4c. Domestic de- 
mand for barley picked up at the close, 
with 48,000 bus sold on Sept. 22. Ex- 
port demand was the lightest in several 
weeks. No. 2 special sold at the close 
on Sept. 22 at 68c bu, No. 2 at 67c, 
No. 8 at 66@68c, and No. 4 at 64c. 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Sept. 22, and the 
closing prices on Sept. 24, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 38%@41%c, 39%@ 
405%c; No. 2 rye, 914%c@$1.01%4, 97%c 
@$1.02% ; barley, 56@68c, 56@67c. 

Duluth—Oats receipts were lighter 
last week, resulting in limiting trading. 
Elevators were the general buyers, but 
feeders picked up odd cars to cover 
trade requirements. Unless receipts im- 
prove and demand broadens, quiet con- 
ditions are likely to remain. Spot No. 3 
white closed Sept. 22 at 391%4,@39%,%c bu, 
based 3@3',c under Chicago December. 
Demand for quality malting barley was 
more insistent, and bids advanced 5@6c 
to bring out more offerings. Medium 
and lower grades have not advanced in 
price, and are not so eagerly wanted. 
The closing range was 54@67c. Heavy 
shipping on old and new contracts con- 
tinues. Rye, in common with other 
grains, gained strength. Inquiry from 
the East was better, and a cargo was 
reported worked to Chicago for Septem- 
ber delivery. The general undertone in- 
dicated firmness. 


Milwaukee.—Cash rye last week closed 
11%,c bu higher than in the previous 
one. Barley went 1@2c higher, and oats 
1%c. Shortage of both domestic and 
foreign rye is being felt. There is an 
abundant crop of barley of good quality. 
There is a good demand for all grains, 
and local buyers and shippers are taking 
offerings in large quantities. Receipts 
of barley were 142 cafs, against 230 in 
the previous week and 169 last year. Re- 
ceipts of oats were 100 cars, against 115 
the previous week and 64 a year ago. 
Rye offerings were 27 cars, against 23 
the previous week and 6 last year. Clos- 
ing quotations, Sept. 22: No. 2 rye, 
$1.10%,@1.11 bu; No. 3 white oats, 421, 
@43%,c; malting barley, 65@73c. 

Indianapolis—Demand for oats was 
good last week, with reduced offerings. 
The result was an increase in price. 
Little of the present crop has reached 
the market, compared to the same period 
of last year. Quotations, Sept. 22: No. 
2 white oats, 391,@41\%4c bu; No. 8 
white, 381,@39',c. 

Buffalo.—Oats receipts are still light, 
being held to 85,000 bus by lake and 
231,000 bus by rail last week. Demand 
was slow, however, and spot prices held 
steady. Buying continues on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and the only sales during 
the week were on Sept. 21, when No. 2 
white, 35@37-lb tested weight, brought 
521,c bu, Philadelphia. No. 3 white were 
offered at 51@51\%c, but no sales re- 
sulted. Barley was very dull, with the 
results of northwestern competition 
keenly felt. Lake receipts were 1,481,148 
bus, and rail receipts 26,250. A few 
sales were made at the following Phila- 
delphia rates: No. 2 barley, 77c bu; No. 
8 barley, 72@75c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 22: spot 
new No. 2 white, domestic, 51@52c bu; 
spot new No, 3 white, domestic, 49@ 
49¥,c. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was firm early last 
week, but later had a tendency to ease 
off. There was a fair demand, but buy- 
ing was principally for near-by require- 
ments. Offerings were larger, and there 
were more resales. Mills were not offer- 
ing freely. On Sept. 22, spring bran 
was quoted at $28.50@29 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $29.50, standard middlings 
$31.25@32, flour middlings $36@37, and 
red dog $43@44. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeeds held firm last 
week, but at the close the top limits of 
standard middlings were $1 lower than 
in the previous week. Winter bran was 
70c@$l higher and bran up 50@7T5c. 
Flour middlings and red dog both gained 
$1. Shortage of brown shorts in the 
Southwest is making that market a ready 
buyer of middlings. Most of the de- 
mand for all millfeeds is for near-by 
shipment. Mixed feed buyers are tak- 
ing a good share of the output of mills. 
Bookings for shipment further ahead 
than September are not heavy. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 22: spring bran $28@29 ton, 
winter bran $28.20@28.80, standard mid- 
dlings $31@31.50, flour middlings $36@ 
36.50 and red dog $43@44.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Offerings of millfeed were 
searce last week, and demand very 
strong. The present output is being dis- 
posed of in mixed car trade, and it is 
impossible to satisfy the general demand 
of traders. Gray shorts were slightly 
weaker toward the close, but bran held 
firm. Stocks are low and nearly all trad- 
ing is for immediate shipment. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 22: soft winter bran $28.75 
@29 ton, hard winter bran $28.50@29, 
and gray shorts $37.50@38. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis.—Jobbers and mixers are 
taking moderate quantities of feeds from 
the Northwest. ‘The former, particular- 
ly, are showing signs of nervousness over 
supplies. Current demand, however, 
could not be termed brisk, and a weaker 
tone might easily have developed in the 
market last week if offerings had not 
been light. Little interest exists in de- 
ferred shipments, due to the high prices 
and the prospect for a heavy early 
movement of new corn. There is no 
marked change in quotations from a 
week ago, Minneapolis mills holding 
bran at $26@26.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $28.50@30, flour middlings $35@ 
37, red dog $42@43.50, wheat mixed feed 
$28@36.50, and rye middlings $26, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 
Sept. 25 Year ago 
@25.50 $.....@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@29.00 26.50@28.00 
Flour middlings... 34.00@35.00 32.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@42.00 40.00@44.00 
Duluth.— Millfeed advanced under 
good demand last week, with most sales 
made to mills’ regular customers in 
mixed cars. One mill confined its book- 
ings within a 30-day limit; the other had 
its output well sold, and very little avail- 
able for the general trade. No improve- 
ment can be expected until mills go on 
a heavier schedule of production. 


Great Falls —There was an excellent 
demand last week for feed for Septem- 
ber-October shipment, with prices some- 
what firmer. Quotations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., 
mill, 100-lb sacks: middlings, $28 ton; 
mixed feed, $26; bran, $26. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City—There was a very fair 
car lot business in both bran and shorts 
last week. Some weakness appeared in 
bran, however, as offerings were some- 
what heavier, probably owing to the fact 
that mills have filled a large part of 
their September contracts and produc- 
tion was on a better schedule than earlier 
in the month. Another bearish factor 
was that Minneapolis mills were offering 
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feed at prices considerably under the 
Kansas City level in outside markets, so 
that not much trading could be done 
from here. The keen demand for gray 
shorts has been affected by this Minne- 
apolis competition, and they are much 
weaker. Shorts made by regrinding bran 
are also aiding to weaken the mill price 
of gray shorts. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
bran, $26.50@27 ton; gray shorts, $35@ 
35.50; brown shorts, $33.50@34. 


A tchison-Leavenworth.—Millfeed seems 
to be following the live stock market in- 
dependently of the general feed market. 
As a result shorts are selling freely for 
September shipment at $37 ton, mill-run 
bran at $32 and bran at $27. Millers 
are having no difficulty in selling their 
available surplus at these figures. How- 
ever, buyers are only able to obtain lim- 
ited quantities, as mills seem to be over- 
sold, and many, due to poor shipping di- 
rections, are behind on deliveries. Sales 
for deferred feed are discounted $1@2 
ton, but mills are not offering very free- 
ly at these figures. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand became 
more persistent last week, especially 
from the mixed car trade, and prices 
stiffened. Mills are having no difficulty 
in disposing of their entire output at 
top prices. The call was equally strong 
for bran and shorts. Quotations, Sept. 
21, Kansas City basis: bran, $34.50 ton; 
mill-run, $33.50; gray shorts, $37.50. 


Omaha.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, and standard and pure bran and 
wheat shorts were about $2 higher at 
the close. Offerings were light and de- 
mand moderately active. Quotations, car 
lots, Sept. 21: standard bran $27 ton, 
pure bran $27.50, wheat shorts $35.50, 
gray shorts $36.50, flour middlings $38.50, 
red dog $43, ton lots $3 more; mixed 
cars, flour and feed, 50c more. 

Oklahoma City.—Millers report an in- 
creased business in millfeed, which con- 
tinues strong. Mills are unable to sup- 
ply the demand. Small mixed car orders 
are receiving attention, but the excep- 


tionally good demand from small users 
is keeping supplies too low to permit 
much straight car business. Quotations, 
Sept. 19: straight bran, $28 ton; mill- 
run, $31; shorts, 


Salina.—Demand for millfeed shows 
no abatement, but prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 20, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $25@26 ton; mill-run, $29@30; 
gray shorts, $33.50@34.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 
Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Sept. 21, at $31@32 ton, mixed 
feed at $34@35, and middlings at $37@ 
88.50, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


Evansville——Millfeed made a sharp ad- 
vance last week, and business showed 
great improvement. Offerings were 
scarcely sufficient to meet demand. Scar- 
city of good pasture, compelling dairy- 
men to feed, and the fattening of poul- 
try and stock for the early winter mar- 
ket, are given credit for the condition. 
Quotations, Sept. 22: bran, $35 ton; 
mixed feed, $38; shorts, $41. 

Indianapolis—There was a_ stronger 
trend in millfeed last week, and im- 
proved demand. Mills did not offer 
much, and buyers faced a restricted mar- 
ket. The country trade seems very ac- 
tive. Quotations, Sept. 22: spring bran, 
$28@29 ton; hard winter bran, $28@29; 
standard middlings, $31@32; flour mid- 
dlings, $35@36; red dog, $41@42. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Demand for millfeed im- 
proved last week. Bran was hard to ob- 
tain, with the price high. Shorts and 
red dog also showed a steady price ad- 
vance. Quotations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: pure wheat bran, basis 100-Ib 
bags, $37@37.50 ton; white shorts, $51.50 
@52; gray shorts, $45.50@46; standard 
middlings, $40@41; red dog, $53.50@54. 

New Orleans—Domestic demand for 
millfeed continued fair last week, and 
offerings were light. Prices showed an 
upward tendency. Export demand was 
somewhat improved, a total of 2,650 
sacks leaving this port, all to Latin 
America. Quotations, Sept. 20: wheat 
bran, $1.85 per 100 lbs; shorts, $2.03. 

Memphis.—Mixed cars last week took 
the bulk of millfeed output from the 
mills, so buyers were paying as high as 
$31 ton for wheat bran and $40 for gray 
shorts for immediate shipment. Little 
interest was shown in forward purchases, 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 25, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* 
Flour middlingst .. 
Red dog 


29.00 @ 29.50 
@ oe 


.. 31.00 @31.50 
: 36.00@36.50 
43.00 @ 44.00 


Spring bran 

Hard winter bran . 

Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* .... 
Flour middlingst 


Red dog @ 45.00 


Spring bran 
Toronto @32.00 
{ Winnipeg 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Minne apolis 
$28.25 @28.50 $26.00 @26.50 


28.50 @30.00 
35.00 @37.00 
42.00 @43.50 


Phila delphia 
$34.50 @35.50 $34.25@34.75 $33.50@34.50 $ 
34.50 @35.50 
36.00 @37.00 
35.00 @36.50 
39.00 @47.00 
48.50 @49.50 


Kansas City Baltimore 
oesee «+++ $33.50@34.00 
28.50 @29.00 @ 

28.75 @ 29.00 


St. Louis 
er PP + 60 
26.00 @ 26.50 ose e Meccce 
50s00 ecco 34.00 @34.50 
33.00@33.50 .....@..... 36.00@36.50 
34.50@35.00 37.50@38.00 .....@41.00 
coer eo @Miweee coeee@..... 48.50@49.00 
Boston Columbus Nashville 
34.75 @35.00 
35.00 @35.25 
36.50 @37.00 
42.00@42.50 
sees + @49.00 
Shorts 

$.....@34.00 

«+++ @30.00 


33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
34.00@35.00 27.00@30.00 
36.00@37.00 31.00@34.00 
41.50@43.00 .....@..... 
48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Middlings 
$.....@44.00 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Sept. 24, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
Bran $25.50 @ 26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.00 @ 27.00 
Middlings 28.50@ 29.00 
Flour middlings 33.50@34.00 
Red dog 41.00 @ 42.00 
Mixed feed 27.00 @ 28.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 @ 47.50 
Bran* 34.00 @34.50 
Middlings* 36.00 @37.00 
Red dog* 48.50@50.00 

Duluth— 

BEE Keesccvesessdcece 26.00 
Middlings 
Flour middlings 
Country mixed feed... 
Red dog 
St. Louis— 
Bran 
Brown shorts 
Gray shorts 
Oat feed 
Hominy feed 
Buffalo— 
Pure bran 
Bran 
Standard middlings ... 
Flour middlings 
Red dog 
Heavy mixed feed .... 
Oil meal 


*Boston. 


46.00 
33.00 
34.50 
50.00 


26.00 @ 26.50 
29.00 @29.50 
33.50@34.00 
30.00 @30.50 
43.00 @ 43.50 


28.00 @ 28.50 
34.00 @35.50 
37.00 @38.50 
10.00 @11.00 
32.00 @32.50 


29.50 @30.50 
29.00 @30.00 
31.00 @32.00 
36.50 @37.50 
45.00 @45.50 
30.00 @32.00 
47.00 @47.50 


tChicago. §September-October. 


Kansas City— 1928 
Pure bran $26.50@27.00 
Bran 0 26.50@27.00 
Brown shorts 33.00 @33.50 
Gray shorts - +++ + @36.50 
Red dog 42.00 @43.00 

Philadelphia— 
Winter bran 33.50 @34.00 

33.00 @33.50 

Spring bran 32.00 @32.50 

Spring middlings ‘ 34.50 @36.00 

Red dog Y 47.50 @ 48.50 

42.00 @47.50 


Pure bran 


Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 5 28.20 @ 28.80 
Bran 28.00 @ 28.50 
Middlings 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings 35.50 @36.00 
Red dog 43.00 @ 44.50 
Rye feed 26.00 @ 27.00 

34.50 @ 45.50 

33.50 @34.00 


Cottonseed meal 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 
Hominy feed* 42.00 @42.50 
Gluten feed + «+» @§39.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 

Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 

9.10 
eves 7.50 

Kansas City 3 9.70 

Milwaukee . 6.50 

Buffalo sowe 4.70 


September 26, 1928 


—— 
CANADIAN FEED ~ eae 


Exports of bran, shorts, ete., 
from Canada, in the month of 
August, 1928, as officially reported, 
amounted to 14,483 tons, valued at 
$434,972. Of this amount 14,239 
tons were exported to the United | 
States. 
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as the few quotations received were close 
to those for near-by stuff. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was firm last week 
with quotations a little higher, but . 
tivity comparatively light. Quotations 
Sept. 21: red dog, $46@48 ton; flour mid. 
dlings, $38@39; standard middlings, $37 
@38; standard bran, $33@34, 

Nashville—Wheat bran and middlings 
were in good demand last week. The 
latter advanced $1@2, while bran was 
about steady. Quotations, Sept. 22: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, f.ob, 
Ohio River stations, $27@30 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $383@36. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Feed was generally higher 
last week, though the advance failed to 
stimulate any noticeable improvement in 
demand. Quotations, Sept. 22, basis 
prompt and deferred shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks: spring bran, $34@34.50 ton; soft 
winter bran, $34@34.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $36; flour middlings, $41; red 
dog, $48.50. 

Boston.—Demand for all kinds of 
wheat feeds was slow last week, with 
the market firmly held at some advance, 
Local stocks are moderate, but the trade 
is balking at the higher prices. Other 
feeds were steady. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
spring bran, in 100-lb sacks, prompt or 
near-by shipment, Boston points, $34.25 
@34.75 ton; hard winter bran, $34.75@ 
85; soft winter bran, $35.25; standard 
middlings, $35.50@386; flour middlings, 
$40.50@41; mixed feed, $36.50@42.75; 
red dog, $49; stock feed, $41. Canadian 
pure bran and middlings were offered in 
a limited way at about the same range 
of prices as the domestic product for 
prompt shipment. 

Buffalo—Millfeed advanced last week, 
and demand was heavier than during the 
preceding one. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
spring bran, $30 ton; red dog, $45; heavy 
mixed feeds, $39.50; flour middlings, $32. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed showed 
a material improvement over the pre- 
ceding week. Stocks are reported to be 
rather low in the hands of consumers, 
with the result that most sales were for 
quick shipment. Prices were slightly 
higher and firmer. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
standard middlings, $35@386 ton; flour 
middlings, $41@42; spring wheat bran, 
$32@33; red dog, $47@48. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed was very firm 
last week, with demand more active and 
offerings light. Quotations, Sept. 22, 
prompt shipment: spring bran, $32.50@ 
33.50 ton; hard winter bran, $32.50@ 
33.50; soft winter bran, $34@35; stand- 
ard middlings, $33@34; flour middlings, 
$38@46; red dog, $47.50@48.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Millfeeds were more 
active and stronger last week, especially 
the white grades. Intermountain offer- 
ings were light, and Montana and Kan- 
sas feeds were bringing better prices in 
the East. Local demand is improving; 
due to the continued warm weather and 
diminishing supply of green feeds. Buy- 
ers are showing more interest than usual 
in futures, and mills generally are well 
committed for October. Quotations, 
Sept. 21, basis carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Kansas bran, $34@35 ton; Idaho 
blended mill-run, $32@33; Idaho white 
mill-run, $33.50@34; northern white bran 
and mill-run, $382@383; northern re 
mill-run, $30@81; northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $30@31; shorts, $35 
@36; middlings, $40@41; Montana bran 
and mill-run, $31@32; low grade flour; 
$42@43. 

Seattle—In the absence of surplus 
stocks of millfeed, good local demand 
and California price ideas on a parity 
with this market, millfeed prices 4 
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7 Montana mills, moreover, are 

g little here, finding the East a 
better market. Standard Washington 
‘aijl-run commanded $26 ton last week, 
and Montana mixed feed $26.50. 


Portland.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week than for several months. Produc- 
tion increased, but demand was very 
active, and mills were not pressing sales. 
Mill-run was quoted, Sept. 22, at $26 ton 
in straight cars. 

Ogden—There was an enlarged de- 
mand for millfeed last week, California 
buyers placing a number of orders for 
bran and mill-run. Reduced reserve 
stocks in California are regarded as the 
reason for advances of $2, together with 
increased feeding of live stock through- 
out Utah and Idaho. California buyers 
were quoted, Sept. 21, on the following 
basis: red bran and mill-run $35 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $35.50, white 
bran and mill-run $36 and middlings $46 
@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Prices 
in Utah and Idaho were also advanced, 
quotations being as follows: red bran and 
mill-run $30, blended bran and mill-run 
$31, white bran and mill-run $32 and 
middlings $43@44, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Millers reported a steady 
demand for millfeed last week, which 
kept the market fairly well cleaned up. 
Production has increased considerably, 
but all offerings are readily taken. Fol- 
lowing an advance in wheat, prices were 
increased $1 on Sept. 21. Quotations, 
Sept. 22: bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and 
middlings $44, in jute bags, mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points, spot cash 
terms. 


Montreal.—A pronounced scarcity in 
the better grades of millfeeds, coupled 
with a good demand for all grades, 
caused an advance of $1 last week. 
Stocks at the mills, as well as at coun- 
try points, were reported low, with a 
better demand from United States buy- 
ers. The immediate outlook is for firm 
prices. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
teal rate points, on Sept. 21: bran, $32.25 
ton; shorts, $34.25; middlings, $44.25. At 
Fort William: bran, $25; shorts, $27; 
middlings, $37. 


Winnipeg—There was an improved 
demand for both bran and shorts last 
week, although trading was not heavy, 
and stocks are light. Quotations, Sept. 
22: Manitoba points, bran $28 ton and 
shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, 
shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31. 
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Chicago.—Mixed feed slowed up a lit- 
tle last week. Forward buying was neg- 
ligible, buyers only taking on current 
needs of scratch and mash feeds. On 
Sept. 22 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $46@46.50 ton, Chicago, 
scratch feeds $45@46, and mash feeds 
$59 @60. 

St. Louis.—Very little change occurred 
in the mixed feed market last week. De- 
mand was spotted, but the total volume 
sold was fairly satisfactory. Buyers 
were operating on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
and manufacturers expect this condition 
to continue for 30 or 60 days. Pastures 
are still good, and farmers have ample 
supplies of grain in their bins. Prices 
were unchanged. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Sept. 22, at $48.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $41.50, and 
scratch feed $50. 

Atlanta.—Demand for mixed feed con- 
tinued to improve last week. Very little 
old crop feed was on the market. Mills 
are increasing their output steadily, and 
are now running 70 per cent or more 
of capacity. Best grades of horse and 
chicken feed were marked up, lower 
grades were unchanged and dairy feeds 
declined $2. Quotations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: best grade horse feed $45 ton, 
second best grade $41, lower grades $35; 
best grade chicken feed $55, lower 
grades $49; best grade dairy feed $51, 
lower grades $42. 

Memphis.—Mills last week had a little 
better demand for mixed feed than ex- 
pected, although the movement was only 
moderate. Grain crops in the cotton 
belt are generally very poor, which will 
also force heavier buying. Dairy feeds 
were firm, but movement better than 
usual, while poultry feed was quiet and 
about normal. 


Indianapolis.—There was an improved 
demand for mixed feeds last week. There 
seems to be more interest in poultry 
feeds, with some deferred buying for 
delivery before Jan. 1. Other feeds, 
while showing a little activity, have not 
improved so much. Quotatiéns, Sept. 
22: high grade dairy feeds, $45@46 ton; 
scratch feeds, $46@47; mash feeds, $59 
@62. 

Nashville—There was only a light 
demand for mixed feed last week. There 
was some activity in dairy feeds, but 
others moved in light volume. Horse 
feeds were $1 higher on some grades; 
other prices were unchanged. Quota- 


tions, Sept. 22: dairy feeds, 100-lb bags, 
at Nashville mills, $36@48 ton; poultry 
scratch feeds, $45@50; poultry mash 
feeds, $55@72; horse feeds, $41@45. 

Montreal.—There was no change in 
prices of mixed feeds last week, and de- 
mand was normal. Quotations, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points, on Sept. 21: 
oat chop, $47.25 ton, jutes; barley chop, 
$43.25; barley meal, $45.25. 

Toronto.—Oat and barley chop de- 
clined $1 last week, feed wheat $2 and 
oat feed $3. Other prices were un- 
changed. A fairly steady business was 
done in all lines. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
oat chop $44 ton, oat and barley chop 
$50, crushed oats $44, corn meal $50, 
feed wheat $46, oat feed $30, chick feed 
$66, mixed car lots, net cash, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans—Demand for hominy 
feed was only fair last week, and buying 
was mostly for immediate or near future 
delivery. Foreign inquiry was somewhat 
improved. Quotation, Sept. 22, $1.98 per 
100 Ibs. 


Atlanta.—Although hominy feed offer- 
ings were light last week, there was a 
fair demand. Prices were stronger. On 
Sept. 22 it was quoted at $44@45 ton, 
f.o.b., Atlanta. 

Nashville—-Hominy feed was in light- 
er demand last week. Farmers are be- 
ginning to feed hogs new crop corn, and 
are buying less feeds. There was little 
change in the market. Quotation, Sept. 
20, $39@40 ton, Nashville. 


Kansas City—Although the demand 
for hominy feed was very light last week, 
a few sales were reported, but only 
enough to make a market. Quotation, 
Sept. 22, $33.50@34 ton. 

Omaha.—There was no change in 
prices on hominy feed last week. The 
market was not active, and offerings 
were light. Quotations, car lots, Sept. 
21: white $34 ton, yellow $35; ton lots, 
$3 more. 

Chicago.—There was moderate buying 
of hominy feed last week, and the mar- 
ket was a little easier. On Sept. 22, it 
was quoted at $35.50@36.50 ton, Chicago. 

Indianapolis.—There was little change 
last week either in demand or price of 
hominy feed. Manufacturers are watch- 
ing the corn situation closely. Most or- 
ders call for immediate delivery. Quo- 
tation, Sept. 22, $36@38 ton. 

Milwaukee.—Prices of hominy feed re- 
mained unchanged last week, but the 
market still had an easy tone, with a fair 
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demand for the offerings. Quotation, 
Sept. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37@38 ton. 

Evansville —Very little hominy moved 
last week. Prices remained firm. Quo- 
tations, Evansville, Sept. 22: pearl, $2.50 
per 100 lbs; flake, $1.80; grits, $2.50. 

Baltimore——Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was upward and more 
salable last week at $42 ton in 100-lb 
sacks for either prompt or deferred ship- 
ment. 


Philadelphia.—There was a better in- 
quiry for hominy feed last. week, and 
the market was firm under light offer- 
ings. Quotation, Sept. 22, $41.50@42.50 
ton, in 100-Ib sacks. 

Buffalo.—There was no change in hom- 
iny feed last week, as the demand con- 
tinued light at $40 ton for prompt ship- 
ment. Yellow remained in a tight posi- 
tion, and was quoted the same as white. 

Boston.—Demand was quiet for hom- 
iny feed last week, but the market held 
steady on account of high corn prices. 
At the close there was an easier tone, 
shippers quoting, Sept. 22, at $42 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, prompt 
shipment. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk is still far from active, but it is 
improving. On Sept. 22 it was quoted 
at 6%,@6%c lb, car lots, Chicago, and 
7@7%¢, l.c.l. 

Evansville.—Prices of dried buttermilk 
remained firm last week, although busi- 
ness showed considerable increase, due 
to fall feeding for early winter fatten- 
ing of hogs and poultry. On Sept. 22, 
semisolid, in barrel lots, was quoted at 
$4.25 per 100 lbs. 


Kansas City.—The seasonably slow 
situation in dried buttermilk continues. 
Sales are light and to scattered terri- 
tories, and of the fill-in nature. Prices 
remain unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
car lots, 634¢ lb; L.e.L., Te. 

St. Paul—rThere was a better inquiry 
for dried buttermilk last week, but gen- 
erally the situation remains unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 24: car lots, 64c lb; 
l.c.l., Te. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed was 
firmer last week, and demand improved. 
On Sept. 22 it was quoted at $11 ton, 
Chicago. 

Boston.—There was very little demand 
for reground oat hulls last week, and 
the market was unchanged at $15 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, Boston points. 
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Atlanta.—There was a steady im- 
provement in demand for milling corn 
last week. Mixed feed mills in this sec- 
tion are now running 70 per cent or 
more of capacity. Dealer demand is 
largely confined to current wants. Old 
crop Georgia corn has been exhausted, 
and new crop is not yet on the market. 
Quotations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 
2 white western corn, with bill, $1.27@ 
1.28 bu, No. 3 white $1.26@1.27; No. 2 
yellow $1.26@1.28, No. 3 yellow $1.25@ 
1,27. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and prices remained 
about unchanged. Foreign demand fell 
off a little, although shipments to Latin 
America were fair, 9,097 bus leaving 
this port, of which 7,233 went to Puerto 
Barrios, and the rest to other Latin 
American ports. Quotations, Sept. 20: 
No. 2 yellow $1.24 bu, No. 3 $1.22; No. 
2 white $1.24, No. 3 $1.22 (for export, 
6c bu less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.05 
per 100 lbs; cream meal, $2.60; standard 
meal, $2.50; grits, $2.60. 

St. Louis.—There was a good demand 
for corn last week, but offerings were 
small. Mills, local trade and shippers 
were the principal buyers. Receipts 
were 199 cars, against 222 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Sept. 22: No. 
2 corn 99c bu, No. 5 corn 96c; No. 1 
yellow $1.02, No. 2 yellow $1.02, No. 3 
yellow $1.01; No. 1 white $1.01, No. 2 
white $1.01. Standard meal was quoted 
at $2.35, and cream meal at $2.45, in 
100-lb sacks. 

Nashville—Corn was fairly active last 
week, demand from the South holding up 
well. Shipments for 10 days were 112 
cars, compared with 40 last year. Re- 
ceipts were light. Corn meal was in fair 
demand. Quotations, Sept. 22: corn, No. 
2 white $1.144,@1.15Y% bu, No. 3 white 
$1.184,@1.14¥,; No. 2 yellow $1.15144@ 
1.161%, No. 8 yellow $1.1414@1.15%; de- 
germinated corn meal, 96-lb bags, $2.47 
@2.51. 


Memphis.—Buyers took as little corn 
meal as possible last week, feeling that 
the firm prices prevailing are influenced 
mainly by the high premium on old corn. 
Cream was quoted at $4.85@5.25. Corn 
offal was very scarce, and quotations 
nominal, 


Kansas City——On Sept. 22 there was 
a sensational decline in corn prices, which 
many have thought too high for some 
time, in view of the large crop that 
seems certain. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
white corn, No. 2 8814,@92c bu, No. 3 
88@9Ic, No. 4 87@90c; yellow corn, No. 
2 881,@92c, No. 3 88@9l1c, No. 4 87@ 
90c; mixed corn, No. 2 8714,@91%%c, No. 
3 87@9lc, No. 4 86@90c. 


Chicago.—Demand for corn goods was 
better last week. Car lots are being 
taken on by some buyers, although most 
sales are in smaller amounts. On Sept. 
22, corn flour was quoted at $2.50 per 
100 lbs, corn meal $2.50@2.55, cream 
meal $2.50@2.55, and hominy $2.50@2.55. 
Cash corn was bought from leading hold- 
ers last week from an unusually wide 
territory for this season, extending from 
New England on the east to Kentucky 
on the south. Industries were fair buy- 
ers, and the general demand was good at 
advanced premiums early in the week. 
A collapse came on Sept. 21-22, when 
the price broke 5@7c and finished at the 
bottom. A similar decline from the 
Southwest was reflected here. Receipts 
were surprisingly large. The country is 
selling new corn to arrive on every bulge, 
while export business is disappointing. 
Corn futures in Chicago are relatively 
lower than in Buenos Aires. The market 
has been heavily oversold. While prices 
advanced early, they broke sharply when 
longs in September liquidated freely, de- 
pressing the premium over December 
from 26c to 20c. The weakness in cash 
corn had a similar effect on corn meal. 
No. 1 mixed closed at $1 bu, No. 2 mixed 
9912@99%c, No. 3 mixed 90c, No. 4 
mixed 98%c, No. 5 mixed 97%4%ec, No. 6 
mixed 96@97c; No. 2 yellow 974%c@ 
$1.00%, No. 3 yellow 9642.@99%c, No. 4 
yellow 95@99c, No. 5 yellow 95@97%c, 
No. 6 yellow 96@974%,c; No. 1 white 
$1.00%, No. 2 white 99c@$1.004%, No. 
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3 white 9642c@$l, No. 4 white 954@ 
99c, No. 5 white 97@9714,c, No. 6 white 
95@96 ec. 

Minneapolis —Offerings of corn were 
heavier last week, and prices declined 
further on spot sales. Weakness in the 
September future exerted its influence on 
cash, No. 2 yellow being quoted 1@2c 
under the September option at Chicago, 
and No. 3 yellow 3@4c under. Large 
forward export sales of new corn and a 
favorable feeding basis helped to sup- 
port the market for the new crop 
months. The closing price for No. 3 yel- 
low on Sept. 24 was 92%2@93%c bu, 
about 8c lower than the quotation on 
Sept. 17. White corn meal was quoted 
at Minneapolis on Sept. 25 at $5.20 bbl, 
and yellow at $5.15, in 100-lb sacks. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 22 
was 91c@$1.01; the closing price on 
Sept. 24 was 914%,@92%c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 
25 at $5.20 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.15. 

Indianapolis.—There was virtually no 
change in the corn market last week. 
Offerings were fair, and demand good. 
There is much speculation concerning the 
coming crop, which is said to have been 
badly damaged by severe drouths dur- 
ing the last few weeks. Such crop as 
there will be is made now, and nothing 
that might occur would injure it to any 
extent. Quotations, Sept. 22: No. 3 white 
$1@1.014%, bu, No. 4 white 98@991,c; 
No. 3 yellow 9714,@99c, No. 4 yellow 
96@9TY,.c; No. 3 mixed 96@97c, No. 4 
mixed 941, @96c. 

Evansville—Though corn remained 
firm last week, there was a slight in- 
crease in some of its products. Farmers 
have begun shucking corn. Local mills 
anticipate early offerings of the new 
product. Quotations, Sept. 22: corn, 
$1.10 bu; cracked corn, $2.50; corn meal, 
$2.90; corn bran, $2. 

Milwaukee.—Cash corn at the close 
had dropped 7@8c below the week be- 
fore. Reports from the growing sections 
indicate a large yield this year, and in 
Wisconsin it probably will be used ex- 
tensively for feed next winter. Offer- 
ings were 125 cars, against 145 the pre- 
vious week and 285 a year ago. Corn 
meal is holding at the price established 
two weeks ago. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
No. 3 yellow, 974%,c bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.01; No. 3 mixed, 95@97c. Corn meal 
was quoted nominally at $1.75@1.80 per 
100 Ibs. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of corn were ma- 
terially improved last week, and prices 
slightly lower. Offerings were liberal. 
Quotations, Sept. 22: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, $1.16@1.17 bu; No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.15@1.16; kiln-dried yellow 
and white meal, fancy, $2.95 per 100-lb 
sack, 

Baltimore.—Corn was erratic and 
moderately active last week, with con- 
tract grade still not quoted. Arrivals 
were 10,273 bus, 7,989 by rail and 2,284 
by boat. Sales, if any, were not report- 
ed. Closing price, Sept. 22, of domestic 
No. 2 yellow, track, was $1.22@1.23 bu, 
or 3c down from the previous week. Cob 
corn was easier and in limited demand 
at $5.75@6. Corn meal and hominy were 
higher but less active at the advance, 
meal ranging $2.50@2.60 per 100 Ibs, and 
hominy $2.75@2.91. 


Buffalo.—Corn receipts last week were 
substantially lighter, only 250,000 bus be- 
ing delivered by lake and 134,400 by 
rail. Demand continued fair, with little 
change in prices. Quotations, Philadel- 
phia basis, Sept. 22: No. 2 yellow, $1.221, 
bu; No. 8 yellow, $1.21; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.19; No. 6 yellow, $1.15. Domestic 
demand for corn meal increased, with 
export business maintaining its high 
standard. Quotations, Sept. 22, were up 
10c, to $2.90 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—Demand for granulated yel- 
low corn meal was better last week, with 
prices advanced. On Sept. 22, it was 
quoted at $3.25, with bolted yellow at 
$3.25 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.45, all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for 
shipment was firm early in, the week, but 
prices declined at the close. Demand 
was quiet. No. 2 yellow, shipment all- 
rail, was quoted at $1.24@1.25 bu and 
No. 3 yellow at $1.22@1.23; lake-and- 
rail shipment, No. 2 yellow $1.22@1.23 


and No. 3 yellow $1.21@1.22. Gluten 
feed was dull with the market unchanged 
at $47.05 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points. 

Philadelphia.—Corn was unsettled and 
irregular last week, closing dull and 
largely nominal at a net decline of Yec. 
Supplies are very small. Quotations, 
Sept. 22: No. 2 yellow, $1.21 bid and 
$1.23 asked; No. 3, $1.19% bid and 
$1.214%2 asked. Corn goods were firmer, 
with offerings light, but buyers pur- 
chased only in small lots to satisfy im- 
mediate requirements. On Sept. 22, fancy 
kiln-dried yellow and white meal, in 
100-lb sacks, was quoted at $3. 

San Francisco.— Demand for corn was 
slow last week on account of continued 
firm prices. Quotations, Sept. 21, basis 
100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: eastern 
No. 2 yellow, $2.22, bulk; Egyptian, 
$1.80, sacked; California milo, $1.70, 
sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, $1.90, bulk; 
eastern No. 2 Kafir, $1.85, bulk. 


Toronto.—American corn advanced 2c 
last week, but the change had little effect 
on sales. Demand continued good. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22: No. 2 yellow, $1.18@ 
1.21 bu, delivered, Ontario points; No. 3, 
$1.13@1.16. 


Milwaukee—Rye flour advanced last 
week, due to increases in the cash article. 
One mill representative disposed of two 
cars, but other mills stated that buyers 
are not coming into the market, because 
they think prices are going to drop in the 
future. It is very difficult to convince 
the trade of the shortage of both domes- 
tic and foreign rye again this season. 
They have already adopted the same 
frame of mind which governed them last 
season, when they stayed out of the mar- 
ket waiting for prices to go down. Pure 
white was 40c higher, light 35c, and 
medium 30c. Pure dark went up 35c and 
meal was 20c above the previous quota- 
tions. Quotations, Sept. 22: pure white, 
$6.65@6.80 bbl; light, $6.40@6.55; me- 
dium, $6@6.15; pure dark, $5@5.15; rye 
meal, $4.85@5. 

Minneapolis—Rye flour prices were 
advanced sharply last week, partly in 
sympathy with futures and partly as a 
result of higher premiums. Choice dry 
grain is unusually scarce, and mill buy- 
ers are keen competitors for offerings 
suitable for milling. The higher prices 
caused. rather a substantial increase in 
rye flour sales late last week, but this 
demand diminished the first two days of 
this week. The aggregate of business, 
however, was increased over the preced- 
ing seven-day period. Pure white rye 
flour is quoted at $6.35@6.65 bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, pure medium $5.65@6, and pure 
dark $4.65@5, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,625 bbls flour, compared with 
13,072 in the previous week. 

Duluth—tThe rye flour market devel- 
oped strength last week on outside de- 
mand, and reflected the general upward 
trend of grain.. There were more bids 
closer to a working basis. However, 
flour buyers were slow to follow the ad- 
vance, waiting for price dips. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 22, f.o.b., mill, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: pure white, $6.50 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.85; No. 3 dark, $4.85; No. 5 
blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $5.25. 


Chicago.—The advance brought in 
some rye flour business last week. While 
buyers were not numerous, and most 
sales were in single car lots, there were 
a few fair-sized orders, going as high 
as 3,000 bbls. Most buyers, however, 
prefer to wait, hoping that prices will 
go lower. The local output totaled 7,323 
bbls, against 4,350 the week before. 
Mill asking prices, Sept. 22: patent 
white, $6.20@6.50 bbl, jute, Chicago; me- 
dium, $5.65@5.90; dark, $4.70@4.90. 

St. Louis—Mill quotations on rye 
flour, f.o.b., St. Louis, basis 98.Jb cot- 
tons, Sept. 22: pure white patent, $7.05 
bbl; medium, $6.40; pure dark, $5.40; rye 
meal, $5.15. 

Indianapolis—tIn spite of stronger 
tendencies in the price of rye flour, buy- 
ers seem confirmed in the belief that de- 
clines will occur and, consequently, are 
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deferring their eee A small Volume 
of sales was reported last week, about o», 
an average with the last month or 
Millers openly state that prices will 
higher, and are urging their customers to 
buy. Quotations, Sept. 22: patent whit. 
$5.75@6 bbl, jute; medium, $5.25@5,5. 
dark, $4.25@4.60. F 

Buffalo—Rye flour gained Strength 
last week, prices advancing 50c on 4l| 
grades, and production at the mills was 
higher. Quotations, Sept. 22: white $719 
@7%.50 bbl, dark $5.10@5.40 and medium 
$7.15@7.35, f.o.b., Buffalo. Rochester 
quotation: white rye, $7.50@7.80, 98.) 
cottons, car lots. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour last week was 
in small supply and firm, but trading 
was quiet. Quotations, Sept. 22, in 149. 
Ib jute sacks: white, $6.65@6.90 bb); 
medium, $6@6.25; dark, $5@5.25. 

Atlanta.—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, nearly all orders booked 
being for current or near future wants, 
in spite of low stocks. Prices continue 
rather strong, No. 2 dark being quoted, 
Sept. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta, at $7 bbl. 


Boston.—There was a sharp advance 
in rye flour prices last week, the market 
being held 25c higher. Rye meal and 
pure dark rye also advanced l5c. De- 
mand was quiet. Quotations, Sept. 22: 
choice white patent rye flour $7.05@7.25 
bbl, in sacks; standard patents, $6.80@7; 
medium light straights, $6.50@6.70; me- 
dium dark straights, $6.25@6.45; rye 
meal, $5.40@5.60; pure dark rye, $5.40 
@5.60. 

New York.—Rye flour prices continued 
to advance last week, with the unusual 
result that white patent was quoted 
higher than spring wheat flour. Penn- 
sylvanias were offered considerably be- 
low western grades. White patent, in 
jutes, was quoted, Sept. 22, at $6.50@ 
6.85 bbl. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of rye flour last 
week showed a decided improvement, 
with bakers who are exclusive rye bread 
bakers buying rather liberally. Prices 
were higher, and held firm. Quotations 
(jobbers’ prices): white $6.50@6.75 bbl, 
medium $5.50 and dark $4.50@5, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour last week was 
sharply higher, but largely nominal in 
the absence of trading. Early, some 
mills quoted white patent at $6.90, 
straight $5.95 and dark $5.05, cotton, but 
at the close, with the grain up llc from 
the previous week at Chicago and 7c at 
Minneapolis, most limits were with- 
drawn. Buyers evince little interest in 
the advance, believing it will peter out 
by the end of the month. ‘They also 
regard patent rye, especially at a pre- 
mium over patent wheat flour, as about 
the easiest thing on the list with which 
they can do without altogether. 

oo 
CHOICE MILLING RYE SCARCE 

With the available supply of rye but 
three fourths of that of last year, only 
a minor portion of it grades “choice mill- 
ing,” reports the review for Sept. 19, is- 
sued by Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janes- 
ville, Wis. The sharpest competition, 
therefore, has been stimulated between 
mills, resulting in the establishment of 
excessive premiums. Pound for pound, 
at Minneapolis, the highest grade of rye 
commands a price equivalent to that of 
No. 1 northern wheat. In Chicago the 
congestion in the September option has 
not yet been relieved. On Sept. 15 there 
were in store at Chicago 172,000 bus, 
while contracts for September delivery 
were unfilled to the extent of 1,187,000. 
So far the effect has been only to ad- 
vance September to a parity with De- 
cember. 

oo 


Evansville—In sympathy with other 
milling products, oats increased in price 
last week, due to excessive demand for 
the ground grain for dry feeding. Quo 
tation, Sept. 22, 70c bu, both old and 
new. 

oo 


Boston —There was a firm market for 
oats for shipment last week, with good 
demand. Fancy 40@42-lb oats, for ship- 
ment all-rail, were quoted at 59@6lc bu; 
regular 88@40-lb, 56@57c; regular 36@ 
38-lb, 55@56c; regular 34@36-Ib, 53@5«- 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have been instructed by my 
executive board to protest your leading 
editorial of Sept. 5. We resent the head- 
ing, and the inference throughout the 
editorial that the question of “dirty 

» was the subject of consideration 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, That inference is so entirely mis- 
leading that it reflects either a serious 
ignorance of what is transpiring in your 
trade circles, or suggests that some ul- 
terior motive lies behind this whole ques- 
tion. 

It was rather by accident that bakers 
at a very late date found out that a 
hearing on the alteration of a freight 
classification of interest to them would 
be held in Chicago. Tom Smith and my- 
self, as representing our national asso- 
cations, arranged to attend. At the 
hearing we found millers, handlers of 
secondhand bags, and an officer of the 
Millers’ National Federation on hand to 
offer their views. Everybody except bak- 
ers seemed to be aware that the meeting 
was to be held. 

It may interest you to know that, very 
early in the hearing, Chairman R. C. 
Fife stopped a speaker and emphatically 
stated that this was a hearing on alter- 
ing a freight classification designed to 
save railroads from damage claims, and 
that any statement or insinuation that it 
was fostered to aid bag manufacturers 
would not be tolerated. Later, when an 
excerpt from the statement of a miller 
was being read that mentioned the sani- 
tary condition of sacks, Chairman Fife 
again interposed and announced that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as such 
was not interested in that phase of flour 
sacks. He demanded that the hearing 
be confined to the question of whether 
or not re-using jute and cotton flour 
sacks contributed to the damage hazards 
of shipping flour. 

We took the gentleman at his word, 
and believe that, no matter where the 
instigation for the hearing came from, 
Chairman Fife and his colleagues were 
honestly interested in finding one thing 
only—the relation of damage claims to 
re-used sacks. 

In behalf of the baking industry we 
asked for time, and if given sufficient our 
associations would questionnaire the 
trade, and we would offer the returns 
for their judgment. We offered no opin- 
ion. As far as we knew, re-used sacks 
may have been the cause of excess dam- 
age claims. We were extended suffi- 
cient time by the committee, and our re- 
port was turned in as promised. 

It may add to your information on 
this question to know that several mill- 
ets had representatives present to speak 
for them, and to my recollection not one 
of them indorsed the new classification— 
at least as it referred to bread and pas- 
try flour that packs rather than runs. 
The Millers’ National Federation had a 
representative present. There had been 
no lack of knowledge on its part as to 
this hearing and its import, and it had 
had sufficient time to questionnaire its 
members. Excerpts from the answers to 
its questionnaire were read at the hear- 
ing, and here again millers were not at 
all unanimously in favor of the proposed 

teration in the freight classification. 
It would be very interesting if the ques- 
tionnaire of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and a recapitulation of the an- 
Swers were published, and the fairness 
and openness of the bakers matched by 
‘similar spirit on the part of the millers’ 
association, If there was any indorsing 

e, either actual, mental, official or un- 
official, a large group of millers lined up 
with the bakers. 

The foregoing facts are very easily 
substantiated. If substantiated, a spirit 
of good sportsmanship would suggest 
that an apology is due to the baking in- 
dustry, and the bakers who honestly an- 
Swered the questionnaire and innocently 

invective and misconstruction 










from your ready pen. For myself I 
don’t give a damn—“the part is not 
greater than the whole.” Render the 
apology that is coming to the industry 
and those who answered; and, by infer- 
ence, I and my colleague will be exon- 
erated from the shame that was handed 
us. Thereafter the question of dirty 
flour sacks can be taken up as it should 
be, in the open, and for friendly discus- 
sion between the associations of the mill- 
ers and the bakers, and sans any subter- 
fuge such as freight damages. 
Yours sincerely, 
Associatep Bakers or AMERICA, 
John M. Hartley, 
Secretary. 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, 
Sept. 15, 1928. 
I heartily concur in the above. 
American Bakers ASsocIATION 
Tom Smith, 
Acting Secretary. 


EORGE MICHEL, the _ channel- 
swimming Paris baker, is shown in 
this International Newsreel picture as he 
appeared upon arrival in New York re- 
cently with the two cups won during the 
swimming marathon at Toronto, Canada. 


CANADIAN DEMAND STIFFENS 
GREAT LAKES VESSEL RATES 


Dututu, Minn.—The wheat rate from 
Duluth to Buffalo strengthened sharply 
last week, and is now 3c bu and strong, 
demand from Canadian shippers being 
responsible therefor. The Montreal rate 
has also tightened, and is now 10%c bu. 
The Buffalo rate was 2%c at the open- 
ing of the week, and some charters were 
made there, but later it went to 2%c 
and at the close was still higher. Wheat 
is now moving out in larger volume, and 
last week the totals exceeded those of 
barley for the first time since the new 
crop movement began. Chicago buyers 
were purchasing rye at Duluth for 
movement to Chicago to apply on Sep- 
tember contracts. 


oS 

NEW ORLEANS GRAIN RECEIPTS 

New Orteans, La.—Since the opening 
of the season, approximately 1,500,000 
bus grain came here for export, barges 
and railroad lines having brought nearly 
the same amounts, according to an an- 
nouncement, Sept. 18, by John Sanford, 
superintendent of the dock board’s grain 
elevator. This is not a record move- 
ment, Mr. Sanford said, but the same 
amount is expected to be handled within 
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the next 15 days, which will be one of 
the largest movements on record. With 
the opening of the corn shipping season 
in November, he expects an unusually 
heavy movement of that cereal through 
New Orleans. 
oo > 
SHIPPERS TO DISCUSS RATES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—A conference of 
shippers and railroad officials has been 
called for Oct. 4 at the Chamber of 
Commerce here. The conference will dis- 
cuss the cancellation of the “higher” 
Missouri River rate from Kansas to 
points in Missouri, while the carriers will 
put forward a new group basis to take 
the place of that rate. 








Convention Calendar 




















Oct. 2-4.—Bread & Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, annual convention at 
Toronto; H. E. Trent, 96 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto 5, secretary. 

Oct. 2-4.—Rocky Mountain Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Manitou, Colo; 


E. R. Jones, P. O. Box 871, Denver, Colo., 
secretary. 
Oct. 16-18.—Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 


facturers’ Association, annual convention at 
Memphis; E. P. MacNicol, 1828 Exchange 
Bldg., Memphis, secretary. 

Dec. 11-12:—New England Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, annual convention at Hartford, 
Conn; H. D. Likins, 465 Stuart Street, Bos- 
ton, secretary. 

Jan. 21-24.—American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, junior national convention at San 
Francisco; C. H. Van Cleef, chairman of the 
transportation committee, 419 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Feb. 12.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, an- 
nual convention at Columbus; G. A. Daut, 
316 East Dunedin Road, Columbus, secre- 
tary. 








FLOUR BRANDS 

















The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Sept. 18, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 


DE LUXE; Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, 
Tenn; wheat flour. Use claimed since Feb- 
ruary, 1915. 


INDIANA QUEEN; Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co; wheat and self-rising flour. 
Use claimed since June 20, 1928. 

oc SD 
Ocean Rates 

Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


mF rom 











§Mont- tNew 

To— tNew York real Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... 24.00 33.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 24.00 +¢256.00 
PETES Sc ce ccecsas *23.00 oes 725.00 
Avonmouth ........ 23.00 24.00 **27.00 
DOTHOR ccc cc cesses *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 vase 30.00 
Bremen .... *22.00 24.00 25.00 
Bristol 23.00 24.00 **27.00 
Cardiff ccoe 8800 24.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen ........ *30.00 30.00 35.00 
OEE ck wee cvcccces 24.00 36.00 **27.00 
Perr *30.00 31.00 45.00 
DUBIN wcccsccccees 24.00 26.00 **27.00 
DURGCO 2... cccccccce 24.00 27.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 cece 45.00 
Gibraltar ....cccees *45.00 eee ones 
GIMBBOW 2. .cccscee 22.00 24.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
SS eee *22.00 24.00 125.00 
BEUED ssc ccccccccde 40.00 eos 27.50 
Helsingfors ....... *31.00 31.00 45.00 
Mel) wccccccccceves 23.00 25.00 **27.00 
BME, cascoccoccend 23.00 25.00 **27.00 
EAVOTPOOR 2. cc ccccs 20.00 22.00 **25.00 
LeOMGOM ..ccscccces 20.00 22.00 **25.00 
Londonderry ...... 24.00 31.00 **27.00 
Malmo .......- a 33.00 42.00 
Manchester le 22.00 **25.00 
Marseilles le eee 35.00 
Newcastle . 25.00 **27.00 
CED ccccccccccccce . 30.00 37.00 
Pireeus ....cccccees R eee 40.00 
Rotterdam . 24.00 25.00 
Southampton ...... 31.00 27.00 **27.00 
Stavanger ........- 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Stettim ....ccccceee *35.00 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........- *33.00 33.00 42.00 
*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@28c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 


29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotter- 
dam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through October, 1928. 

+tThrough March, 1929. 

$Through September. 


FLAXSEED “8s, PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis.—Strong demand for lin- 
seed meal continued last week, resulting 
in price advances. Crushers report that 
shipping directions are coming in excep- 
tionally fast. Quotations, Sept. 24: for 
September shipment, $48.50 ton; Novem- 
ber shipment, $49. The export market 
was higher under good demand, with 
cake priced at $47.50 ton, f.a.s. New 
York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ————Duluth 





Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct 
Sept. 18..$2.13% 2.11% 2.15% 2.12% 2.13 
Sept. 19.. 2.14% 2.12% 2.15% 2.12% 2.13% 
Sept. 20.. 2.15% 2.14% 2.17% 2.14% 2.15 
Sept. 21.. 2.18% 2.16% 2.22% 2.18% 2.20 
Sept. 22.. 2.17 2.15% 2.20% 2.17% 2.17% 
Sept. 24.. 2.15% 2.14% 2.18 2.15% 2.15% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Sept. 22, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis . 2,498 3,438 550 485 
Duluth ....... 358 502 275 252 
WORROR c00n0% 2,856 3,940 825 737 


Duluth—There was an excellent de- 
mand for the lighter cash flaxseed offer- 
ings last week, with the top premium on 
spot No, 1 advancing lc. The cash basis 
has been changed, and is now quoted 
1@5c over October. Wet weather has 
delayed threshing and reduced the move- 
ment. Crushers bought everything but 
the lowest grades, which were left to 
elevators. The futures market developed 
short covering, and prices were carried 
up strongly, the advance for the week 
being 544@7\4c bu. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake was steady 
last week, with an advance of 50c, quo- 
tations, Sept. 22, being $44.50@46.50 ton, 
in bags. Crushers expect to begin opera- 
tion during the first week in October. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal was in fair de- 
mand last week, with the price $1 lower. 
On Sept. 22, in secondhand bags, it was 
quoted at $50 ton, car lots, mill points. 

Chicago.—There was a fairly active 
demand for linseed meal last week, main- 
ly for near-by shipment, very little in- 
terest being shown in deferred. On Sept. 
22 it was quoted at $49 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee——Linseed oil meal was 
strong last week, and closed unchanged. 
While there was not much consumer de- 
mand, feed manufacturers took it in 
sufficiently large quantities to keep 
prices at a good level. Quotation, Sept 
22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $48.50@49 ton. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal made a fair ad- 
vance last week. Demand was fair to 
good, and the market inclined to be 
tight. Quotations, car lots, Sept. 21: 
34 per cent protein, fine size $51.60 ton, 
pea size $52.60; ton lots, $4 more. 

Kansas City.—There was a fair de- 
mand for linseed meal last week, but 
buyers were holding out for lower prices. 
Crushers are maintaining their price 
level very firmly, and last week made 
an advance of 50c@$1. There are lim- 
ited amounts offered by resellers at 50c 
under present prices. Quotation, Sept. 
22, $51.30 ton. 

Buffalo—A tight situation in linseed 
meal for immediate shipment was report- 
ed last week, and prices advanced $2. 
Buyers, however, anticipate lower quo- 
tations in October, when crushers will 
be working on new crop seed. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 22: 34 per cent, $50 ton; 32 
per cent, $49.50. 

Pitteburgh—A _ slight improvement 
was noted in linseed meal sales last week. 
Offerings were rather free. Quotation, 
Sept. 22, $52.20 ton. 

Boston.—Demand for linseed meal im- 
proved last week, while prices held 
steady. Offerings were moderate. Buf- 
falo shippers quoted 34 per cent at $54 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. 


oo 


Philadelphia.—Offerings of oats were 
light last week, and the market was firm 
and higher under a fair demand. On 
Sept. 22 No. 2 white were quoted at 54 
@58c bu. 
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SEATTLE 


North Pacific Coast mills have been 
grinding at a high percentage of ca- 
pacity, filling earlier large sales of flour 
to the Orient, hard wheat flour sales to 
bakers in home territory, and soft wheat 
flour sales to central and southeastern 
states and to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Demand has con- 
tinued good from the eastern half of the 
United States, and fair in north coast 
markets. Increasing premiums demand- 
ed for soft winter white wheats have, 
however, restricted new business, in ad- 
dition to which many mills have sold as 
far ahead as they care to. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Business in hard 
wheat flour with the bakery trade was 
light last week, though the smaller bak- 
ers bought small lots for early require- 
ments. Buying of hard wheat flour in 
north Atlantic markets, which began to 
develop in a promising manner two or 
three years ago, has largely disappeared, 
principally on account of two years of 
short spring wheat crops in the Pacific 
Northwest, and eastern buying of such 
flour has been extremely moderate. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Sept. 21: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour $5.30@5.80, 98's; 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.35@7. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $7.30@8.15; Montana, $6.20@ 
7.65. 

Export Trade.—New business with the 
Orient was light last week. Heavy ship- 
ments of flour there, however, will begin 
this week and will continue for 60 to 90 
days, even in the absence of new buying. 
Demand from the west coast of South 
America has been quite moderate, and 
almost entirely lacking from the United 
Kingdom and the Continent. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 16-22 ...... 46,800 31,244 67 
Previous week .. 46,800 35,908 77 
WOR? GRO obo.0066 46,800 37,703 81 
Two years ago... 652,800 23,229 57 
Three years ago. 62,800 32,751 62 
Four years ago.. 52,800 29,919 57 
Five years ago... 52,800 47,196 89 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
* bbis bbls tivity 
Sept. 16-22 ...... 57,000 49,186 86 
Previous week .. 57,000 51,298 90 
WOOP GOO siceecs 57,000 43,815 77 
Two years ago... 57,000 41,253 72 
Three years ago. 57,000 40,914 71 
Four years ago.. 57,000 23,663 42 
Five years ago... 57,000 48,299 ° 85 
NOTES 


Moritz Thomsen, president of the Cen- 
tennial Mill Co., Seattle, returned last 
week after a long vacation spent in 
Mexico and the Canal Zone. 


Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Sept. 7-18: to Hongkong, 22,560 
bbls; La Paz, 2,500; Charano, 750; 
Oruro, 2,250; Uyuni, 440; Paita, 1,000; 
Hawaii, 4,175. 

Water shipments of flour from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma to domestic ports, Sept. 
11-18: to New York, 1,300 bbls; Boston, 
510; Philadelphia, 150; San Francisco, 
4,585; Los Angeles, 2,875; San Diego, 
250. 

Out-of-town millers in Seattle last 
week included August Schwachheim, 
president of the Cascade (Mont.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., and I. A. Welk, 
president of the Pendleton (Oregon) 
Flour Mill Co. 


On account of Montana grain ware- 





houses being filled to capacity with high 
protein wheat which farmers refuse to 
sell, and of the large additional volume 
seeking storage there, warehousemen 
have been inquiring for bulk storage at 
north coast tidewater points without suc- 
cess. The result is that the surplus 
wheat must be diverted to Minneapolis. 
oo 


PORTLAND 


Domestic business in flour continued 
active last week, and most mills are 
booked well ahead. Several of the larg- 
er bakers have supplied their needs for 
a considerable time ahead, and others 
are coming into line. All grades were 
advanced 20c at the close, with family 
patents listed at $7.25 bbl, second patent 
hard wheat at $7.25 and second blue- 
stem at $6.95. 

Exporting mills are also well supplied 
with orders, but not much new oriental 
business was done last week, as the mills 
are finding it difficult to get sufficient 
wheat. The bulk of the business done 
was at $4.60@4.70 bbl. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

OE. BERD ccc ccc csercencse 32,184 87 
Previous week ............ 28,481 77 
BOOP GEO occccvevecedvosces 27,347 44 
TWO VORTS QHO .oceccevess 29,274 47 
Three years ago .......... 24,635 39 
FOU FORTS OHO ccscccccevs 34,472 55 
Weve SORTS GOD «cc ccvessony 57,346 92 


NOTES 

The visible wheat supply at Portland, 
Astoria and Longview on Sept. 22 was 
2,138,837 bus, an increase of 157,446 for 
the week. The total a year ago was 
2,668,141 bus. 


Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 15,030 bbls to China and 14,- 
595 sacks to Atlantic ports. Wheat ex- 
ports were 513,334 bus to the United 
Kingdom, 287,440 to Italy and 292,000 
for orders. 

The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, at a meeting on Sept. 20, 
adopted the following resolution: “That 
all grain received in Portland in less 
than car lots be subject to a discount 
of 50c per ton, effective immediately.” 

J. S. Campbell, vice president of the 
Wilcox-Hayes Co., flour exporter, has 
started on a three months’ tour of the 
Orient. Mr. Campbell is also president 
of the Portland Merchants’ Exchange, 
and in his absence A. E. Sutton, of 
Strauss & Co., Inc., will be acting presi- 
dent. 

oY] 


OGDEN 


Increased demand from Utah and 
Idaho, as well as from California deal- 
ers and bakers, was reported by Ogden 
millers last week, although there were 
but few inquiries and practically no new 
orders from the Southeast. Specifica- 
tions for shipping increased somewhat. 
Although there has appeared to be little 
interest shown for several weeks, millers 
have bookings sufficient to assure full- 
time operations to Jan. 1. Ogden mills 
are all operating at capacity. Many 
others in Utah and Idaho are operating 
full daytime shifts, and some are on a 
24-hour basis. They have sufficient grain 
to provide for continued activity, storage 
supplies increasing each day despite 
these operations. 

Flour quotations to dealers in south- 
eastern states were advanced 20c, offers 
(all in 98-lb cotton bags) .being on the 
following basis: high patents $7.60@8 
bbl and straights $6.55@6.90, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Mis- 
sissippi River common points. To Cali- 
fornia buyers, quotations were advanced 


15c, being as follows: first patents $6.60 
@6.75, second patents $6.75@6.90 and 
straights $6.25@6.65, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho prices were un- 
changed, as follows: family patents $6.30 
@6.80, second patents $6.70@6.80 and 
straights $5.90@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. 
NOTES 


C. C. Hine, of Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
was here last week. 


W. A. Appel, vice president of the C. 
A. Hutton Flour Co., San Francisco, was 
an Ogden visitor last week. 

R. O. Daniels, of Los Angeles, super- 
vising miller for the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., was in Ogden last week. 

oo] 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A general feeling of firmness in flour 
prices for the previous month was cli- 
maxed on Sept. 21 by a 25c bbl advance 
by all mills. Blue-stem flours have 
shown strength right along due to the 
scarcity of that type of wheat, while 
hard wheat flours have been more steady. 
This has resulted in a much better de- 
mand for Utah and Idaho hard wheat 
flours in preference to northern blue- 
stems. Undoubtedly, North Coast mills 
will have to grind more Turkey red 
wheat in their blue-stem blends this year 
than in the past, in order to keep prices 
on a competitive basis with intermoun- 
tain hard wheats. 

Quotations, Sept. 21, basis 98’s, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents, $6.60@6.80 
bbl; Montana standard patents $7.20@ 
7.40, clears $6.40@6.60; Kansas standard 
patents, $6.60@6.80; Dakota standard 
patents, $8.25@8.75; Idaho hard wheat 
patents, $6.40@6.60; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents, $6.40@6.60; northern 
straight grades, $6@6.20; California 
pastry, $5.50@5.70; California blue-stem 
patents, $6.60@6.80. 

oo 


INCREASE IN WORLD WHEAT 
SUPPLY IN YEAR IS SMALL 


Wasnincron, D. C.—Forecasts and 
estimates of wheat crops indicate some 
improvement in the Northern Hemisphere 
in the past month, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, but the world’s supply for the sea- 
son still seems likely to be only about 
4 per cent larger than that available for 
the 1927-28 season. This increase will 
largely be offset by a greater demand. 


oo] 
GLEN ELDER MILLS REOPENED 
The 350-bbl mill at Glen Elder, Kan- 
sas, which was purchased several years 
ago by the Dockstader-Thierolf Grain 
Co., of Beloit, but which since has been 
operated only as an elevator, will short- 
ly be reopened as a flour mill. The Glen 
Elder mill was for many years operated 
by Frank M. Kaull & Sons, later as the 
Kaull Milling Co. Following the failure 
of the company, resulting from its build- 
ing a mill at Kansas City, the Glen 
Elder plant was closed. It has, however, 
always been kept in repair. 
oe 
COARSE GRAINS 


San Francisco.—Barley was stronger 
last week, due to an increased demand 
from feeders and light offerings. Ex- 
port trade was dormant. Quotations, 
Sept. 21, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, 
San Francisco: feed, $1.60; grading, 
$1.65; choice, $1.90. Demand for oats 
was slow. Quotations, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $1.85; 
seed, $2.35. 


Toronto.—Prices of coarse grains were 
firm last week, due to scarcity. Farm- 
ers were busy with plowing and other 
work, and not delivering freely. Ontario 
oats advanced 3c. It is still too early 
for movement of western oats to bay 
ports, and none are yet available. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22: Ontario oats 44@48c 
bu, car lots, country points, according to 
freights; barley, 683@69c; rye, 95c@$1. 

Winnipeg.—Interest last week was 
largely centered in barley, of which re- 
ceipts increased. Offerings were fair, 
and all grades were wanted. Demand 
was active for both cash and futures 
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SEES 
FLOUR LEADS IN RELIE 
SUPPLIES 


Washington, D, ¢ 
HE first shipment of food and 
other supplies for the relief of 
victims of the recent hurricane jp 
Porto Rico contained as its largest 
item 81,408 Ibs flour. The cargo ar. 
rived in Porto Rico only a short time 
after the storm had subsided, and was 
carried on the United States army 
transport, St. Mihiel. 





oats, with very limited offerings. Som 
interest appeared to develop in October 
rye, but when bids ran the price to $1,05 
and some offerings came out the market 
faded. Cash rye of lower grade was 


very dull. One or two cars of the new 
crop flaxseed were inspected last week, 
Acreage in western: Canada is small 
and some of it has been seriously dam. 
aged by frost. Closing quotations, Sept, 
22: No. 8 Canadian western barley, 68% ¢ 
bu; No. 2 western Canadian oats, 55%; 
No. 1 Canadian western flaxseed, $1.87; 
No. 1 Canadian western rye, $1.02%. 
oo 
BRITISH MACARONI INDUSTRY 

Keen competition from macaroni prod- 
ucts made in America, Italy and France, 
the free trade laws of the country, and 
unsatisfactory weather conditions, have 
been advanced as the reasons for the 
lack of development of macaroni manv- 
facturing in England. According to the 
secretary of the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce in London, several attempts 
have been made to establish the industry 
in England, but never progressed be- 
yond the experimental stage, since the 
success of the ventures has been so lim- 
ited as to discourage the promoters. 

oC! 


ATLANTA 

There was no improvement in the flour 
market last week. Buyers confined pur- 
chases to current or near future wants, 
and there seems to be little promise of 
any improvement until prices decline. 
Demand was greatest for hard winter 
short patent. Mills in the Southeast in- 
creased their production schedules, and 
are now running only a little below last 
year’s figure. Directions were fairly 
brisk, but as little advance buying has 
been done the past several weeks, speci- 
fications seem certain to decline from 
now on. 

Hard winter wheat flour prices were 
marked up about 15¢ and soft winter 
about 15@20c, and spring wheat flour 
declined about 10c. Quotations, Sept. 
22, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb cottons: 
hard winter short patent $6.85@7.10 bbl, 
standard patent $6.55@6.80, straight pat- 
ent $6.40@6.65; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.10@8.30, 95 per cent short patent 
$7.30@7.50, straight patent $7.10@7.30, 
fancy clears $6.75@6.90, second clears 
$6.15@6.30; spring wheat short patent 
$7.10@7.25, standard patent $6.80@, 
straight patent $6.65@6.80. 

NOTES 


R. W. Condon, southeastern sales rep- 
resentative for the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was here recently. 

F. O. Jones, division sales manager 
for the Monarch Milling Co., Kansas 
City, was among recent visitors in the 
Southeast. 

I. J. Reck, of the Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Corporation, St. Louis, has returned 
to that city after a business trip through 
the Southeast. 

H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, Colo., has returned 
from a visit to the home office. 

W. E. Steakley, flour broker, an- 
nounces the recent appointment of . 
A. Smith as a salesman in Georgia and 
Alabama. Mr. Smith formerly was 4 
salesman in the Southeast for the Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The southeastern trade has been ad- 
vised by J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc, 
flour and grain broker, New Orleans 
that W. K. Correll is now with this 
company as a salesman. He was for 
merly general manager of the Louisian® 
Bread Co., Baton Rouge, La. 
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OATMEAL 


Toronto.—Scarcity of oats of milling 

is hampering oatmeal business. 
Cereal mills report that, on account of 
this condition, they are not pressing for 
trade. The Ontario crop has turned out 
poorly, and western > is not moving. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
92: rolled oats $7.40 bbl, in 90-lb jute 

mixed cars, less 10c bbl for cash; 
straight cars, delivered, on track, $7.10; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Montreal—Rolled oats quotations last 
week were on the basis of $3.60 per 
90-Ib jute bag, ex-warehouse. 

Winnipeg.—There was a very good de- 
mand for oatmeal last week, and millers 
are anxious about the small receipts and 
offerings of oats of milling quality. The 
trade in general is realizing that western 
Canadian oats production is poor. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22: rolled oats, in 80's, 
$3.60; oatmeal, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Chicago—Demand for oat products 
from the domestic trade continues quite 
active, and mills are doing a nice busi- 
ness, but export buyers still hold off. On 
Sept. 22, rolled oats were quoted at 
$2.35 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal at 
$2.60 per 100 Ibs. 

Buffalo—tThere was little business in 
rolled oats last week, and quotations re- 
mained unchanged. On Sept. 22, 90's, 
Buffalo, were offered at $2.85, with 
Rochester 10c more. 

Philadelphia.—_There was a moderate 
demand for oatmeal last week, and 
values were firmly maintained. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 22: ground, $3.25 per 100-lb 
jute sack; rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute sack. 

Boston—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
was fairly good last week. Prices were 
a shade lower, Sept. 22, at $2.90, with 
cut and ground at $3.19, all in 90-lb 
sacks. 

Minneapolis Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 25 at $2.43 per 90 Ibs. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Atlanta.—Demand for gluten meal re- 
mained quiet last week, but some orders 
were booked for immediate wants. Sup- 
plies were limited, and stocks low. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten 
feed, sacked, $49 ton; gluten meal, 
sacked, $55@55.50. 

Chicago.—Not much activity was re- 
ported in gluten feed last week, as buy- 
ers were fairly well supplied. On Sept. 
22 it was quoted at $39.90 ton, Chicago, 
and gluten meal at $46.40. 

Buffalo—Gluten feed continued un- 
changed last week. Offerings for Sep- 
tember were scarce. Quotations, Sept. 
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22: gluten feed $43.80 ton, sacked, Buf- 
falo; gluten meal, $52.50. 


Milwaukee.—Gluten feed allotments 
are all sold up, which places it in an 
independent position in relation to other 
feeds. Offerings are practically unob- 
tainable, due to heavy bookings. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee: glu- 
ten feed, $39.90 ton; gluten meal, $46.40. 


Boston.—Shippers are quoting gluten 
meal for prompt shipment at $53.30 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. While 
the market is steady, the demand last 
week was very slow. 


Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, 
while offered more freely, was firm but 
inactive at $45.80 ton in 100-lb sacks for 
October shipment. Gluten meal, though 
in better supply, was strong but not sell- 
ing to any extent, at $52.30 ton for Oc- 
tober shipment. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Prices of cottonseed 
products were a little steadier last week, 
although lower now than for some time. 
Offerings and demand were fair. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 20: meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $43 ton; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, $7@7.25. 

Atlanta—Several mills are now op- 
erating on the new crop of cottonseed, 
but meal sales are reported slow, as buy- 
ers are looking for lower prices. No old 
crop meal is being offered. For 7 per 
cent meal quotations, Sept. 22, were $35 
ton, f.o.b., mill, for spot shipment, and 
$34@34.50 for October, November or 
December delivery. There is no 8 per 
cent meal on this market. Sacked hulls 
are quoted at $9 for spot and $10 for 
future delivery; bulk hulls, $6 for spot 
delivery and $5 for future. 

Memphis.—Practically all mills crush- 
ing cottonseed are in operation or will 
be in a few days, but offerings of meal 
last week were not sufficient to bring 
easiness in quotations. Weather has been 
favorable for harvesting the crop, but 
it is turning out shorter than expected, 
which, with the demand from mixers and 
feeders, is absorbing all the mills will 
offer for shipment to the end of the year. 
They are not selling except as they are 
able to buy seed, and firmness in other 
feeds is helping meal. Dealers, Sept. 22, 
quoted 41 per cent meal for shipment 
through the fall at $37 ton, and 43 at 
$39. Loose hulls were in light demand 
at $4.50. 

Kansas City.—Limited offerings of cot- 
tonseed meal, together with a very fair 
demand for the product, helped to raise 
the price last week 50c. Stocks are still 
low, but buyers will only take their im- 
mediate needs, as they consider the price 
too high. Quotation, Sept. 22, $43.90 ton. 

Omaha.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
about 50c last week. Trading was only 
moderate. Quotations, car lots, Sept. 


21: 43 per cent protein, fine size $44.60 
ton, pea size $45.60; cold pressed cake 
$37; ton lots, $3 more. 

Chicago.—There was a fair demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, and the 
market was a little more active. On 
Sept. 22 it was quoted at $44.25@44.50 
ton for 43 per cent, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was firm 
last week and steady. Production was 
kept in proportion to demand. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 22, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50 
@45.50 ton. 

Buff alo.—Cottonseed meal buying was 
on a hand-to-mouth basis last week, and 
very little future business was transact- 
ed. On Sept. 22, 41 per cent was quoted 
at $46 ton, prompt, with offerings for 
October, November, and December at 
$2 less, and 43 per cent $2 over 41. 


Pittsburgh—Buying last week indi- 
cated that consumers were in need of 
cottonseed meal, and there was consid- 
erable activity in the market. Quota- 
tions for October, November and Decem- 
ber delivery, on Sept. 22: 43 per cent 
protein, $45.20 ton; 41 per cent, $43.70. 


Boston—Demand was a little better 
for cottonseed meal for prompt ship- 
ment last week, with prices a shade low- 
er. Buyers were not interested in fu- 
ture shipment. Shippers offered meal, 
Sept. 22, for prompt shipment at $42.50 
@49 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
according to quality and grade. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Fair receipts of screen- 
ings were balanced by a moderate de- 
mand last week, and prices were about 
unchanged. Dust was quoted at $3@4 
ton, light-weight elevator screenings $8@ 
10, 25-lb screenings $11, and heavy seeds 
$14@15. Mill oats again advanced slight- 
ly, sales ranging 30@33c bu. 

Toronto.—There was a limited quan- 
tity of screenings offered last week, but 
the new crop is not on the market yet. 
Prices were steady. On Sept. 22 re- 
cleaned standard screenings were quoted 
at $28.75 ton, in car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

oS 
BRITISH MARKET FOR LINSEED CAKE 

There has been little consumptive de- 
mand for linseed cake during the past 
month and a total absence of any specu- 
lative interest, according to a report 
from Frank Messenger, assistant trade 
commissioner at London. Country mer- 
chants at’ the moment are content to 
work on a_ hand-to-mouth basis, and 
there is little inclination to enter into 
contracts for any distance ahead. The 
trade figures in linseed cake and meal 
for the seven months ending July 31 are 
as follows, with comparisons, in tons: 

7 mos. ending July 31 Yearly totals 
1928 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Imports 40,698 
Exports 21,418 


58,232 
9,201 


40,008 100,338 91,105 
8,121 21,966 15,407 
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BuckWHEAT MARKET | 


Toronto.—Ontario buckwheat is now 
being quoted for October delivery at 75 
@78c bu, f.o.b., Ontario points. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—Alfalfa meal weakened some- 
what last week. Offerings were not 
heavy, and demand was limited. Quo- 
tations, car lots, Sept. 21: medium 
ground, choice, $28 ton, No. 1 $25.50, No. 
2 $22; ton lots, $3 more. 

St. Lowis.—No. 2 alfalfa meal, in sec- 
ondhand sacks, was quoted, Sept. 22, at 
$24 ton, No. 1 in new sacks at $28 and 
choice at $30.50@381. 


Atlanta——Demand was brisk for al- 
falfa meal last week, some buyers antici- 
pating needs up to 30 and 60 days. 
Prices were slightly stronger. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 22, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1 
meal, sacked, $35.50@36 ton; No. 2, 
sacked, $33.50@34. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Chicago.—There was little change last 
week in brewers’ dried grains. On Sept. 
22 they were quoted at $32.50@33 ton, 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.— Brewers’ dried grains 
were very strong last week, and offer- 
ings limited. Demand was good, and 
production was not heavy enough to take 
care of it. Quotation, Sept. 22, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $33.50@34 ton. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—There was no change in 
prices on feeding tankage last week. 
Demand was moderate. Quotations, car 
lots, Sept. 21: 60 per cent protein $75 
ton, meat and bone scrap $80; ton lots, 
$5 more. 

oo 


PRODUCTION OF ALFALFA MEAL 


Production of alfalfa meal in the Unit- 
ed States during August, 1928, totaled 
approximately 38,000 short tons, accord- 
ing to reports received from meal manu- 
facturers to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This production 
was about 12,000 tons more than that 
of the previous month, and about 20,000 
more than was reported for August a 
year ago. Production for the first two 
months this season totaled 64,000 tons, 
compared with 31,000 for July and Au- 
gust, 1927. 

oo 


Pittsburgh.—Sales of oats were brisk 
last week, with consumers buying in a 
manner that indicated that their stocks 
were lower than customary. Prompt 
shipment was urged on all orders. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 22: No. 2 white, 48@49c 
bu; No. 3 white, 464,@47c. 
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CURRENT FLOUR, FEED AND GRAIN STATISTICS 








Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Sept. Dec. 
113% 106% 110 
114% 108% 111% 
114% 109 111% 
119% 113% 115% 
118% 113% 115% 
118% 113 115% 


St. Louis 


Sept. Dec. 

112% 

113% 

113% 

118% 

117% 

117% 

Seattle 
Sept. Dec. pt. Dec. 
..109 111% Sept. 21..113% 116 

--109% 112 Sept. 22..112% 114% 

.109% 112% Sept. 24..112% 114% 

Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct. Dec. 
110 110% 
111 111% 
111% 111% 
117% 117% 
117 116% 

116% 116% 100% 

Liverpool Buenos Aires 

Oct. Dec. Feb. Oct. 

114% 109 
114% 110% 
115% 110% 


88% 


Minneapolis 


Sept. 
41% 
38% 
39 
39% 
39% 
39% 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
91% 
92% 
93% 
97% 
96 % 
105% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Sept. Oct. 
209% 209% 
210% 210 
212% 212 
215 214% 
214% 213% 


211% 211% 215% 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur for August, 1928 
and 1927, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1928 1927 
2,399,292 
214,879 


145,382 


SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1928 
Wheat 24,272,514 
Oats 2,398,952 
Barley 654,960 
Flaxseed 753,071 
812,060 


1987 
175,173 


12,355,661 
848,554 
1,467,552 
388,032 
913,754 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for 
August, 1928, by ports of exit, in barrels 
of 196 lbs: 


From— 


Wheat—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 22, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls. ..... 4,757 65,6371,496 2,311 12,500 7,039 
Kan, City.1,767 1,7051,671 952 20,923 15,144 
New York.1,223 1,0871,495 1,458 550 1,651 
Philadelphia 14 41 9 294 886 1,233 
Boston .... .. 2 26 ee 100 1 
Baltimore. 90 160 100 432 3,108 2,711 
Milwaukee. 92 111 11 433 
Dul.-Sup. 7,778 10,725 3,715 6,817 14, 986 13, 687 
Toledo .... 410 123 12 59 
Buffalo ...6,441 6,1772,000 1,545 4, 298 7, 015 
*Nashville. 83 30 18 15 675 833 
*Figures for 10 days. 








Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Sept. 22, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 3 1 24 oe ee 
Kansas City... 15 : oe ee 
New York .... 310 369 282 
Philadelphia . 91 85 
Boston $1 ee ee oe 
Baltimore .... 
Milwaukee oT ee 
Duluth-Sup. 180 136 
*Nashville ... ee ee 58 52 

*Figures for 10 ‘days. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Sept. 22, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis... 67 96 41 36 52 2,092 
Kansas City.. 567 243 207 211 138 2,472 
New York ... 33 29 oe ee 22 11 
Philadelphia . 3 4 12 22 
Boston oe ee ee ee ee 2 
Baltimore .... ee ee 22 29 
Milwaukee .. 80 146 oe ee 
Duluth-Sup. 9 3 cs ce 
Toledo 1 17 10 
Buffalo ee ee 
*Nashville ... 73 30 

*Figures for 10 days. 


497 2,320 
62. 57 





Rye—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 231 183 123 120 164 121 
Kansas City... 3 13 12 21 713 
New York ... .. 183 + 196 75 
Philadelphia . .. 1 ee ee 22 
Boston os ee 86 ee 
Baltimore .... 2 ee es 2 
Milwaukee ... 38 ee ee 
Duluth-Sup. .1,257 2,367 1,1322,581 9811,160 
Buffalo 4141,299 5871,580 433 150 
*Nashville ... 26 35 25 6 oe oe 

*Figures for-10 days. 








Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 15 Sept. 8 Sept. 15, 1928 

55,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
c— Week ending——, 

Sept. 15 Sept. 8 

66,000 310,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 15, 1928 
4,102,000 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Flour exports from Canada in August, 
1928 and 1927, in barrels: 

To— 1928 1927 
United States 3 80 
United Kingdom 237,049 192,741 
Other countries 687,594 320,881 


Totals 924,646 513,702 
Wheat exports in August, 1928 and 1927, 
in bushels: 
1928 
1,191,579 
15,684,121 
8,181,471 


1927 
488,528 
7,402,207 
4,306,363 


United States 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 





Totals 25,057,171 12,197,098 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
22, 1928, and Sept. 24, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—In bond—, 
Sep. 22 Sep. 24 Sep. 22 Sep. 24 

192 192 1928 1927 

4,977 4,491 

15 139 
461 20 
132 24 
Flaxseed .... 1 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 22 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 2,305,000 (4,141,000) 
bus; rye, 564,000 (977,000); corn, 503,000 
(1,556,000); barley, 3,332,000 (662,000); oats, 
2,380,000 (1,316,000). 








FI A .-2 ipt » Ship + and ee iL. 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 22, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. seedings ° | 167 148 300 3875 
New York . oe 
Duluth-Sup. . "#192 HH 202 138 
*Mill receipts not included. 


199 582 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis... 768 311 3283,460 9,742 
Kansas City.. 154 40 76 16 322 
New York.... 122 237 os 8 
Philadelphia . 25 26 25 264 97 
Boston 11 9 ee ee 32 8 
Baltimore .... 14 ee eo 107 79 
Milwaukee ... 145 94 os ee 
Dul.-Sup. .... 29 ee 602 1,240 
Toledo 105 86 49 es ee 
Buffalo 16 6 94 . 2,183 2,040 
*Nashville ... 186 186 96 64 558 432 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 22, in tons, with comparisons: 
-—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
1,394 14,797 
1,560 3,760 
4 een 


Minneapolis ... 662 
Kansas City... 1,420 
New York .... eee 
Philadelphia .. 160 
Boston 20 
Baltimore 

Milwaukee .... 1 


United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Sept. 22: 


Wheat Corn roy Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..2,898 26 2 353 
Boston 7 cee eee 
Buffalo ..... 497 2,174 433 670 
Afloat .... 6 194 see ose 199 
Chicago ... 5,400 3,464 118 1,231 
Afloat .... 130 eee 125 oss are 
Detroit 35 9 23 
Duluth .... eee 602 2,395 
Galveston .. See oes 19 794 
Indianapolis. 803 1,926 rea ice 
Kan. City. .20,887 12 87 
Milwaukee... 1,003 252 
Mpls. 3,460 687 
New Orleans 960 91 404 
Newp. News ... eee 77 whe rea 
New York... 356 286 80 
Fort Worth.5,313 225 55 
391 141 

665 oe oes 

Philadelphia 700 262 243 
Sioux City.. 631 54 42 
St. Joseph. .2,591 wes — ees 
St. Louis ... . 147 87 
Toledo 310 27 
Wichita .... 2 eos 1 


12,868 
4,380 





eee 134 ees 
152 139 189 
103,382 7,195 15,664 


Totals .. 2,274 
Last year..76,226 23,733 25,137 2,324 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 7,500,000 bus; rye, 462,- 
000; oats, 1,051,000; barley, 1,107,000. De- 
creases—Corn, 667,000 bus. 


8,018 
4,972 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


‘Week ending 





July 1 to————, 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns ft 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 15, in the 
United States, Canada and the United Kin 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe, 
also the stocks of corn and of oats heid i, 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Sept. 17, 
Sept. 15 vious week 1997 
100,206 +4,659 76,253 
8,643 —1,174 4,564 
30,668 +3,165 21,453 


Totals ........ 134,617 +6,650 102,279 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
52,200 +1,600 54,909 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 


Wheat— 
United States*... 
United Statest.. 
Canada 


186,717 +8,250 157,179 

CORN—United States and Canada— 

Totals 8,478 | —179 

OATS—United States and Canada— 

0,648 —l11 

*East of Rocky Mountains. West of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded, 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup. 

plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 

bushels: 


24,313 


28,320 


United States-— 
East Pacific 
of Rockies Coast 
July 1 40,480,000 1,728,000 
Aug. 1 ..... 55,362,000 1,743,000 
Week ending— 
Sept. 1 .... 92,108,000 
Sept. 8 - 95,547,000 
Sept. 15 - 100,206,000 


1928— Totals 
42,208,000 
57,105,000 


4,690,000 96,798,000 
4,817,000 100,364,000 
3,643,000 103,849,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Week ending— 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 
Sept. 8 .... 27,503,000 127,867,000 
Sept. 15... 30,668,000 134,517,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and 
visible supply for week ending: 
1928— Week ending— 
July 1 ...201,636,000 Sept. 1... .179,726,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Sept. 8... .178,467,000 
Sept. 15...186,717,000 


1928— 


British 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Sept. 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— wae Cate Barley Flax Rye 
56 82 18 53 
ie 60 90 6 


9 534 49 
9 470 52 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5... 448 
Sask. No. 8... 261 és a 
Wheat No. 1.. 692 4 245 
Wheat No. 2.. 178 ° ee 
Private “regu- 
lars”’ 253 3,189 
Other private... 12 ee 
Totals 266 3,189 
Week ago 234 1,448 
Year ago 260 614 
Week’s receipts i, 270 115 2,628 
Shipments— 
15 «6886 
68 


Week's receipts. 2,743 41 370 
Shipm: nts— 
By lake 22 47 
By rail 41 8 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 
No. 2 northern... 
No. 3 northern.. 
4 


White spring... 
Winter 
Others 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


U. K. U. S. Others 
Ses --. 19,826 
5,640 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 22, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1088 4 
Minneapolis .. 620 771 318 485 oo 
Kansas City... 144 65 76 17 33 4 
New York .... 75 489 325 487 229 ™ 
Philadelphia . 12 a's 1 1 243 ; 
Boston +s 1 oe 30. —Ci- 0 
Baltimore ... 165 376 17 396 102 
Milwaukee ... 242 307 97 206 305 
Duluth-Sup. .3,4441,615 3,1641,844 2 395 1, 
Buffalo 1,508 925 445 135 785 


grweeeniinsecnnantpsae! 
Wheat to— Sept. 15,'28 Sept. 17, ’27 
Italy 493,000 
United Kingdom 230,000 
Other Europe 3,673,000 
Canada . 
Other countries 


Halifax, N. 8S. 
N. Sydney, N. 8S. .... 
Woodstock, N. B..... 
St. Johns, Que. 
Quebec, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 
Athelstan, Que. 
Sutten, Que. 
Niagara Falls, 
Bridgeburg, Ont. *190,000 350,000 
Prescott, Ont. 24, 538 1,023,000 
North Portal, Man... So 1 . 9 210,000 
Vancouver, B. C 190,167 129,000 418,000 3,621,000 
ae 1,036,000 587,000 2,049,000 
3 687,594 wheat, 1,854,000 bus; flour, 76,100 bbls. 


Sept. 8, '28 “ Sept. as. mw Sept. 17, °27 
489,000 37,000 1,889 3,532,000 
2,183,000 77,000 2'140,000 12,073,000 
4,110,000 3,081,000 15,706,000 17,899,000 
187,000 1,330,000 9,769,000 


1,381,000 10,000 1,819,000 3,425,000 








4,496,000 8,350,000 3,205,000 
166,000 
3,318,000 
152,000 


ota 22,884,000 46,698,000 
Wheat Pay. ‘United States 
and Canada, in transit.. 1,857,000 
16,172,000 


1,767,000 


2,740,000 
8,787,000 
1,350,000 
2,307,000 
4,287,000 





Totals ” etuctedthe via Pacific ports: 












ges 

m Totals 
e- Sept. 17, 
week 1927 
59 76,253 
L744 564 
165 21,453 


350 102,27 
300 54,900 


50 157,170 
L79 24,313 


“11 28,329 
tWest of 
cluded, 

sible sup- 
follow, in 


'S: 





Totals 
42,208,000 
57,105,000 


96,798,000 
100,364,000 
103,849,000 

U. King- 
dom and 
afloat* 

60,100,000 

53,400,000 


50,200,000 
50,600,000 
52,200,000 


da British 


ding— 

179,726,000 
178,467,000 
186,717,000 


Stocks 


> points on 
2d): 


r Flax Rye 
18 83 
90 6 


49 225 
52 = 130 


297 1,027 
1,027 
608 
964 
605 





53 186 


3 776 


1 Stocks 

of barley 
rs for the 
00's omit- 


Stocks 
1928 1927 
687 798 
33 102 
229 316 
243! 


j 6 
396 102 


2,395 1,305 
735 (400 
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Wisconsin Association of Master Bakers in Convention 


(Continued from page 1220.) 
having the displays and their surroundings clean, 
make the displayed food appetizing. ; ; 

“There should also be a greater degree of intelli- 

in selling. ‘The public wants human service 
and some one who can sell merchandise. The chain 
stores offer bonuses to their employees for selling 
extra items. Use this idea in your business. By 
the sale of one or two or more extras which the cus- 
tomer did not think of buying when he came into 
your store, you can cut down your overhead and 
bring your profits up at the end of the year. 

“And finally, selling the institution as a whole is 
the biggest thing of all. Get your customer to come 
back to you with repeat orders, for on this kind of 
trade is built a sound business, which you can operate 
year after year.” 


Some Hints on Cake Icing 


by 
and 


A lecture on the “Value of Creaming and Tempera- 
ture in Cake Making and Icings” was given by Dr. 
M. B. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble Co., assisted 
by Charles Keeney. 5 3 

The biggest competition the baker has in the line 
of sweets and cakes is still the housewife, Dr. Graff 
told the bakers, and they must go after this competi- 
tion by proving to her that they can make as good 
cakes and pastries as she can. 

Dr. Graff described how the Procter & Gamble Co. 
started its experimental baking department. Men 
are constantly experimenting on different bakery prod- 
ucts in this bakery, he said, and the company is.trying 
to service the baking trade. A part of the service 
consists of field men, who visit bakeries and show bak- 
ers how to make or improve the quality of their prod- 
ucts. Another part is the answering of inquiries on 
various subjects which come from bakers all over 
the country. 

When the experimental bakery was established, Dr. 
Graff said that cake was one of the first bakery 
products to be considered. He discussed creaming 
methods, and said it was found that temperature was 
a big factor. He exhibited a chart showing the rela- 
tion of the increase in volume during creaming to 
temperature, and another on the relation between 
creaming volume and cake volume. 

As the temperature increases, he said, the creaming 
volume was raised, and the best volume was obtained, 
not when it was cold but when the temperature was 
around 75 degrees. The cake volume followed the 
creaming volume, and the quality of the cake also 
increased as the temperature advanced. 

The principle of creaming is similar to that of 
icings, according to Dr. Graff. His company has made 
an exhaustive study of doughnuts produced commer- 
cially, as well as with cakes, and it has begun the 
study of cookies and pastry. 

Mr. Keeney gave a short talk in which he said that 
Danish pastry is a good seller in Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, and St. Louis. He had an extensive exhibit 
of bakery products in the convention hall which he 
had made the previous day through the courtesy 
of the Poehlmann bakery, Milwaukee. He told the 
bakers that they can build up a good cake business 
by studying and using the various icings, which make 
the cake so appetizing to the customer that she wants 
to buy it. 

In an address, entitled the “Baker’s Dozen,” C. J. 
Kremer, Wisconsin dairy and food commissioner, 
sketched the history of the baker’s dozen, and said 
that although time has made it unnecessary for the 
baker to put 18 rolls in a dozen, many still continue 
the practice in the form of accepting the return of 
stale bread. 

“To my mind,” said the speaker, “the accepting of 
stales is the biggest drawback that the baking trade 
ever experienced, since it tends to discredit the bak- 
er’s bread and his goods with the retail merchant and 
the consumer. If the baker’s bread is as good as other 
merchandise which the grocer buys, why should he 
be expected to take back unsold loaves?” 

Mr. Kremer pointed out that the thought behind 
the baker’s dozen in one way or another did much 
direct and indirect harm to the industry. As one 
result, many bakers did not keep books accurately, 
and suffered a general laxness to creep into their sys- 
tems of accounting. ‘The commissioner praised the 
Wisconsin association for the position it had taken 
on the question of stales, and congratulated it for the 
statement in its platform that it stands for honorable 

iness practices. 

President Fischer, who operated the bakery for the 
association at the state fair park in Milwaukee this 
year, said that a profit of more than $200 had been 
made during that week, and it was suggested that the 

ery be made a permanent feature at the fair. 


A Discussion of Stales 


Wisconsin has a law regarding the exchange of 
» and is being watched 4 other states. The 
sin law is operating well, but a few thought 








that it was being violated. Mr. Kremer said that his 
department was going to start an investigation soon 
to see if such is the case. He urged bakers to edu- 
cate the public about stale returns, and said it was 
their duty to support the law. If they do not, the 
state cannot fully enforce its provisions, he said. In 
his opinion, the bakers themselves have to create public 
sentiment against the return of stales. 

The point was developed that in many instances 
where violations were reported, investigation showed 
that they were based on rumors which could not be 
verified. There may be scattered violations, but the 
law is being lived up to very well and is satisfactory. 
Large bakers are abiding by it, have pledged their 
support to it, and have stated that if their drivers 
were violating it the company was not aware of the 
fact. 

The annual banquet was held Tuesday night in the 
Fern Room of the Hotel Pfister. About 450 attended 
the dinner and dance. Special entertainers from the 
Orpheum circuit of vaudeville were present. 

A closed session was held Wednesday morning for 
bakers only. Herman Kind, of The Fleischmann Co., 
was the speaker. He took the place of E. F. Erickson, 
who was listed on the program. 


“Best Bread” Defined 


A brief statement to the press from the officers, 
following the closed session, indicated that Mr. Kind 
discussed the subject of what is the best bread. He 
said that the individual baker should analyze his sales, 
and find out which kind of bread and what quality 
his customers buy most of. This is then the best 
bread for that particular bakery, and the baker should 
continue to make it, in order to serve his customers 
as they wish to be served. 

John M. Hartley, of the Bakers Weekly, briefly 
discussed a few of the problems of the industry, par- 
ticularly stale returns. He said that Wisconsin is be- 
ing watched on this. He complimented Mr. Kremer 
on the efficiency of his department, and said that he 
has won the respect of all in the industry, large and 
small. The big firms are complying with the law 
against bootlegging, and have promised to do their 
best to stop any violations on the part of their em- 
ployees. 

oS 


Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers Registration List 


Bakers 


A. Adams, Adams Confectionery, Manitowoc; William 
Adelhelm, Chicago; William Ahrens, Ahrens Bakery, Mil- 
waukee; A. Ambos, A. Ambos Bakery, Milwaukee. 

G. A. Bath, Milwaukee; Nick Bauer, Milwaukee; Wil- 
liam Becker, Milwaukee; A. O. Benson, Quality Bakery, 
Kenosha; D. Bilitz, D. Bilitz Bakery, Milwaukee; Allen 
Bird, Milwaukee; Edward Blumer, Chicago; Charles 
Boettcher, Milwaukee; E. P. Brengle, Brengle’s Bakery, 
Chicago; D. Buglass, Portage. 

Hector and Oscar Dick, Dick Bros. Bakery, Manito- 
woc; J. K. Dinkel, Dinkel’s Bakery, Chicago. 

F. A. Ebbers, Burlington; Charles Eggert, West Allis; 
Cc. Eismann, C. Eismann Bakery, Milwaukee; Edwin Erick- 
son, Erickson Baking Co., La Crosse; Emil Everix, Chilton 
(Wis.) Bakery. 

Clarence Falk, Volk’s Bakery, Milwaukee; George Filz, 
George Filz Bakery, Appleton; Joseph T. Fischer, Mil- 
waukee; A. J. Forsman, Wolff Delicatessen, West Allis; 
Cc. A. Forster, Menomonee Falls (Wis.) Bakery. 

L. Gardner, Gardner Baking Co., Madison; Theodore 
Gehrung, North Milwaukee; Andrew E. Gibart, Gibart’s 
Home Bakery, Milwaukee; G. Goodwin, Kappus Bakery, 
Kenosha; M. Gross, Milwaukee. 

Casper Hach, Milwaukee; E. C. Hahn, Hahn Baking 
Co., Milwaukee; H. C. Hansen, Racine; Paul Henning, 
Milwaukee; Fred Hess, Chicago; E. Hoffmann, Puritan 
Bakery, Appleton; J. Holwech, Milwaukee; Carl Hugin, 
Milwaukee. 

E. F. Jaeger, Jaeger Baking Co., Wausau; Max John- 
son, Sturgeon Bay. 

Kurt Kaiser, Milwaukee; P. Kalt, Milwaukee; Joseph 
Kalupa, Milwaukee; A. J. Kappus, Kenosha; P. S. Ken- 
nedy, Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Marinette; Frank Kilbert, 
Kilbert Bakery, Milwaukee; George Kneisen, Kenosha; 
J. Knipfel, Purity Bakery, Waukesha; E. J. Korff, Wauke- 
sha; H. W. Kramp, Sally Ann Bake Shop, Watertown; 
E. Krueger, Triangle Bakery, Milwaukee; Hugo Krueger, 
West Bend; Herman E. Krueger, Milwaukee; Adolf Kuehn, 
Milwaukee; Frank Kullmann, Milwaukee; F. C. Kundman, 
Milwaukee. 

_B. Lammert, B. Lammert Bakery, Milwaukee; F. H. 
Laufenburg, Parkview Baking Co., Manitowoc; E. Lin- 
stead, Highland Park Bakery, Milwaukee; Frederick O. 
Loesche, Milwaukee; A. Lohberger, Lohberger Home Bak- 
ery, Milwaukee; Joseph Ludwig, Chicago; Anton J. Lu- 
kaszewicz, Royal Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

A. Manor, Barker Bakery, Oshkosh; M. E. Mar- 
quardt, Milwaukee; G. H. Matzinger, New Glarus (Wis.) 
Bakery; James V. Micksch, Bohemian Baking Co., Green 
Bay; W. A. Miller, Monroe. 

B. BE. Nehls, Chicago; William Neuman, Spooner ( Wis.) 
Bakery; M. W. Noack, Antigo; P. H. Norregard, Kenosha. 

Cc. Odders, C. Odders Bakery, Racine; J. F. Olson, 
Olson’s Bakery, Milwaukee; O. Olson, Mount Horeb; Wil- 
liam Overman, Belle City Bakery, Racine. 

A. Pfefferle, Elm Tree Bakery, Appleton; C. P. Pinahs, 
Milwaukee; Jacob Pinzer, Milwaukee; Lawrence Pipp, 
Milwaukee; L. B. Ploeckelman, West Side Bakery, Mil- 
waukee; Joseph Poehlmann, Poehlmann Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee; A. Porth, Horicon. 

O. W. Ramlow, Shawano; Peter Redler, Redler Bak- 
ery, Chicago; R. Reichert, Milwaukee; August Reinhardt, 
Milwaukee; L. Rewald, Rewald Bakery, Milwaukee; Con- 


rad Rolbiecki, Daylight Home Bakery, Milwaukee; W. A. 
Rose, W. A. Rose Bakery, Burlington; Joseph Roth, Mil- 
waukee; L. H. Rotter, Rotter Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

E. C. Saemisch, Chicago; Mrs. Sanville, Manitowoc; 
J. W. Sawyer, Sawyer Bakeries, Madison; George J. Schae- 
fer, Milwaukee; F. A. Scheinert, Scheinert’s Bakery, Mil- 
waukee; William F,. Schipper, Schipper Bros., Milwaukee; 
T. F. Schlafke, Quality Bakery, Wabeno; Albert Schmidt, 
Milwaukee; Bernard Schmidt, Milwaukee; T. H. Schmidt, 
W. P. Schmidt Bakery, Marinette; Walter Schmidt, Mil- 
waukee; Paul G. Schmitt, Schmitt’s Bakery, Kenosha; 
Gustave Schroeder, Milwaukee; W. Schuster, Walters Bak- 
ery, Milwaukee; Edgar J. Seignemartin, St. Francis (Wis.) 
Bakery; R. Selke, Quality Bake Shop, Chicago; Herman 
Siegert, Sheboygan (Wis.) Baking Co; Frank Skoracky, 
City Bakery, Manitowoc; R. Frank Smith, Brownie Pure 
Food Shop, Milwaukee; Christopher Sorenson, Lincoln Bak- 
ery, Racine; Edward Steidele, Chicago; Al Stillmaker, 
Chicago; O. Strand, Madison; Rudolph Strobel, Milwaukee; 
W. Stupka, Watertown. 

J. F. Volk, J. F. Volk Bakery, Milwaukee. 

Hans Walcher, Davenport, Iowa; Frank Wassenberg, 
Seymour; John Weber, Lodi (Wis.) Home Bakery; N. E. 
and William G. Weber, the Weber Bakery, Madison; Gus- 
tave Weichert, Gustave Weichert Bakery, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
B. Weiss, Weiss Bakery, Chicago; Adolph Widmann, Mil- 
waukee; Albert Winke, Bakeright Bakery, Beloit; M. C. 
Winther, Racine; Michael Wolf, Wolf's Bakery, West Allis; 
R. Wolffersdorff, Milwaukee. 

J. E. Zillmer, Minocqua (Wis.) Bakery; Gustave Zim- 


prich, Milwaukee. 
Allied Trades 


American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago, F. J. Notz. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, G. L. Giese, Charles H. 
Grupe, B. F. Paap, George Rauschkold, R. R. Schaberg. 

Armour & Co., Chicago, G. H. Roscoe. 

Baker-Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich., H. E. Floyd. 

Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, H. C. Teller. 

Bakers Review, New York, G. Warren Wheeler, C. B. 
MacDowell. 

Bakers Weekly, New York, John Hartley. 

P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, N. J., Edward C. Bowie. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine Co., O. C. 
Miessler. 

Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., N. G. Anderson, 
Cc. W. Turner. 

Bear Stewart Co., Chicago, A. G. Tomlin. 

Bowman-Priebe-Ovson Co., Chicago, C. F. Sharpless. 

Cahill-Barkow Flour Co., Milwaukee, W. H. Cahill, F. F. 
Barkow. 

Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill, W. E. Fay. 

Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, W. J. Black. 

Doughnut Machine Corporation, New York, J. P. Diener, 
R. H. Dubois. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., C, P. Brandenburg, 
G. W. Wagstaff. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, E. A. Reimann. 

The Fleischmann Co., New York, C. H. Barthel, Lee Bleier, 
Herman J. Kind, R. J. Mehan, C. F. Rohde, George 
W. Roth, C. R. Russ. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chicago, F. Larsen. 

Hoge, Kehrer Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Louis Hoge, A. Kehrer. 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis, R. F. Hungerford. 

John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, Roy Hankermeyer. 

Charles Katz, Chicago. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, E. L. Dutton. 

Kelly Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago, Edward Kuttnauer. 

King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, M. A. Brockett, W. M. 
Steinke. 

Malt-Diastase Co., New York, C. S. Jacobsen. 

Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton Co., W. A. Brooks. 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, Gay Larson. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co., W. H. Mann, J. A. Wil- 
lis, Jr. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, Minneap- 
olis, Sigurd O. Werner. 

Oriental Milling Co., Manitowoc, Wis., Glen Brandt. 

Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, W. F. Burbach, Frank Klinger, 
W. A. Truss, George A. Uecke. 

Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, S. Van Dusky. 

Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, Charles Beach. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, H. C. La Feber. 

Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., Cincinnati, L. C. Bolvig, 
Cc. D. Keeney, E. C. Lang. 

Rahtjen, Truss & Heider Co., Milwaukee, J. E. 
George F. Uecke. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, W. H. Clark, 
E. F. Carlson, F. J. Bergenthal, J. J. Paar, A. Hack- 
barth, J. J. Vogel, F. A. Henning, Carl Kayser, Ross 
Graybiel, J. J. Wilke, S. W. Jonés, J. Romeis, L. P. 
Kenney, George Brader, K. Bernecke, W. Bergenthal, . 
D. A. McEachron, L. Tjensvold, A. Fink, J. Schmitt, 
H. A. Boehn, H. Mickelson, J. J. Verfurth, E. W. 
Koester, Frank Lyons, C. A. Kerwin. 

A. Richter Sons Co., Manitowoc, J. S. Egan. 

W. W. Roegge Co., Milwaukee, W. W. Roegge. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, R. G. Lockhart, 
J. J. Crawford, B. E. Johnson, E. D. White. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., Thomas F. Shields. 

Schmidt Bakery Service Co., Kenosha, W.. P. Schmitt. 

H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee, A. P. Hacker. 

A. Seidel & Sons, Chicago, Albert H. Fenner, L. A. Seidel, 
H. A. Theophile. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, Fresno, Cal., Louis 
Wahl 


Truss, 


Swift & Co., Chicago, R. B. Morris, R. W. Smith. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., O. C. Williams. 

Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, H. B. Smith, C. M. 
Tronsen, R. H. Stone. 

Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills, L. J. Flahaven. 

Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa, Gordon B. Ham- 
mond, S. A. Salter. 


Speakers and Guests 


Charles Barth, Rock Island, Ill; August Broeker, North 
Star Bakery, St. Paul; H. Braunig, St. Paul; Frank 
Bueller, St. Paul; George Chussler, Jr., secretary of the 
Illinois Bakers’ Association, Chicago; E. F. Erickson, The 
Fleischmann Co., New York; James W. Fisk, Three Schus- 
ter Stores, Milwaukee; George Geissler, OK Bakery, Joliet, 
Ill; William Glaser, Glaser’s Bakery, St. Paul; Dr. M. B. 
Graff, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; the Hon. D. W. 
Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee; Joseph Hofer, Vienna Bakery, 
Minneapolis; C. J. Kremer, Wisconsin dairy and food com- 
missioner, Madison; Helen Otson, Sonderborg, Denmark; 
J. J. Paar, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee. 


Exhibitors 


Bear-Stewart Co., Chicago; The Fleischmann Co., New 
York; Milwaukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee; Ph. Orth Co., 
Milwaukee; Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee; Schmitt Bakery Service 
Co., Kenosha; H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee; A. Seidel 
& Sons, Chicago. 


Ea gE, x ta 


“Well, didya hear Cal last night when 
he came out flatfooted for the McCally- 
Hogan bill?” “Sure, I heard him. He’s 
all wet on that Mac-Gally Bogan bill.” 
“Surest thing you know. What does the 
Macauley-Mogan bill have to do with it?” 
“I ask you? MecFallon and Logan are 
just plain nuts.” “’Swhat I think, too. 
What’s this bird Pat Nally ever done 
any how? And the other guy, Hoggen? 
T’ell with both of ’em.” “Them’s my 
sentiments. McBally-Pokem—They’re a 
pair of bums.”’—Chicago Tribune. 


* * 


It GOT HIM A DRINK 


Thomas A. Edison, after the recent 
interview he gave to newspaper corre- 
spondents on his eighty-first birthday in 
Florida, told a belated correspondent a 
story. 

“We should make our stumbling blocks 
our stepping stones,’ Mr. Edison said; 
“like the deaf druggist, you know. 

“A motorist dashed into the deaf 
druggist’s store and asked if he was 
on the right road to the Brandywine. 

“*Brandy, yes,’ said the druggist. ‘No 
wine, but plenty of brandy. I can see 
you’re all right by your looks, sir. And 
he poured the motorist a stiff drink out 
of a big china jar labeled ‘Ipecachuana.’ 

“*T don’t want that,’.the motorist pro- 
tested. ‘I want to know if this is the 
best road to the Brandy— 

“The best brandy? You bet it’s the 
best, interrupted the druggist. 

“*No, no; the Brandywine!’ yelled the 
motorist. ‘I want to get to the Brandy— 

“*Thank you, said the druggist. ‘I 
don’t care if I do.’ 

“And with a gratified smile he poured 
a second stiff drink out of the blue china 
jar for himself.”"—Wall Street Journal. 


* * 
LOTS OF DOUGH QUICKLY 


“If you get up earlier in the morning 
than your neighbor,” says the town 
philosopher, “and work harder and 
scheme more and stick to the job more 
closely and stay up later planning how 
to make more money than your neigh- 
bor and burn the midnight oil planning 
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how to get ahead of him while he is 

snoozing, not only will you leave more 

money when you die than he will, but 

you'll leave it a damsite sooner.”—Judge. 
* 


THE SUFFERER 


A man was persuaded to swallow a 
thimblefull of bootleg liquor one Satur- 
day night, and he woke up on Sunday 
afternoon with such a headache that he 
thought he couldn’t last out the day. 
The least noise—the creaking of the bed, 
the rattle of the window pane in the 
breeze—was like a _ sledge hammer 
smashing his skull in. 

As he lay there cursing bootleg liquor, 
the family cat slipped into the room 
and stole across the thick, soft carpet. 

The man pressed his hands to his tem- 
ples and yelled at it: “For the love of 
Mike cut out that stomping!’—Wall 
Street Journal. 


* * 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


Mildred (icily): “And shall I return 
the engagement ring?” 

Frank: “Oh, no, don’t bother; Pll just 
have the notice of the next installment 
sent to you.”—Life. 

* i 


THE CAKE SALESMAN, PERHAPS 


“Do you know the Hostess song?” 

“No hae 

“Hostess Knocking At My Door?”’— 
Judge. 


* * 
“What kind of a fellow is Smith?” 
“Well, if you ever saw one fellow try- 
ing to borrow money from another, the 
fellow shaking his head is Smith.”—Tid 
Bits. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SECOND 
miller for large capacity rye mill in Wis- 
consin. Address G. W., care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 








art and painted in Florence, Italy. 


at Blooming Grove, N. Y. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


SCENE in sunny Italy, “The River Arno,” Florence, furnished the 
A theme for the woodcut which is reproduced on the cover of this 

week’s issue, the work of Fiske Boyd. 

Mr. Boyd, a painter, etcher and engraver of woodcuts, is by birth a 
Philadelphian, and secured his earlier art training there. Later he con- 
tinued his studies and work in New York. During the World War he 
served as a sublieutenant in the navy. In 1926 he studied Renaissance 
His work is represented in the Philips 
Memorial Gallery of Washington and in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, and has been exhibited in many cities of America and in Europe. 
His farmhouse studio is in the hill and lake country south of the Catskills 


High tribute was paid to Mr. Boyd in an article which appeared in 
the New York Times last year, saying in part: “Mr. Boyd’s craftsmanship 
is most marked by subtlety. Looking out upon a little street, for example, 
he examines it as an entomologist might examine a grasshopper. He 
examines every part of it, peering into its complication until he sees the 
line that runs through to simplicity. 
It would not, although most of us with our careless glancing would say 
otherwise. No, indeed; it runs quite eccentrically to our stabilized notion 
of a fundamental line. It dips strangely. It rises and jerks to one side. 
Its destination is not expressly mentioned. But the joke is on our absurd 
casualness in observation. In spite of its errant fancy the line of that 
little street, so far from having been based on the unreal, is minutely exact 
in its account of fact, while it makes decoration of significance. ‘As if to 
disclaim anything remarkable about that most remarkable of character- 
istics, it keeps up its pose of unimportance. Others truly would hardly 
think it worth while to do such little things so well.” 





The line never runs quite straight. 














WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN 
FOR NEW YORK STATE 


Northwestern mill has opening in 
New York state for experienced 
flour salesman to cover bakery and 
jobbing trade, basis salary, ex- 
pcnses, bonus. Address 1747, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
giving age, previous experience. 





WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST 


Capable of operating laboratory in 
our mill analyzing in detail wheats, 
flours and feeds; salary, $45 per 
week to start. Kindly furnish ref- 
erences with application. The Con- 
tinental Milling Co., 327 South Han- 
over St., Baltimore, Md, 


ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 


You can increase your income consid- 
erably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil; some good territories available; 
state sales experience. Address Feed 
Salesman, care Northwestern Miller, 166 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





September 26, 1928 
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IRRAVELERS select the Great North. 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
Sol od adaeie Galen aan ee 
a erate es make it 
ideal hotel. aa 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 














GRAIN MAN, FIVE YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, desires connection with a reliable 
mill; references furnished. Address 1742, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

IF YOU ARE FOR BETTER MILLING, 
increased profits and 100 per cent effi- 
ciency write or wire for personal inter- 
view. Address ‘‘Head Miller,” 1749, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY GRADUATE CHEMIST WITH THOR- 
ough training and experience in all phases 
of hard wheat mill control work; experi- 
enced in wheat blending; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1751, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE MARRIED MAN WITH 16 
years’ milling experience in general office 
and sales management desires connection 
with responsible milling concern in either 
office or field work; best of references. 
Address 548, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT IN HARD WHEAT 
mill; was with the Arkansas City Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, for 22 years; 
prior to that with Yost Milling Co., Hays, 
Kansas, for seven years; can furnish good 
recommendations. George J. McClure, 411 
N. Third Street, Arkansas City, Kansas. 


HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
with lifetime experience in mills up to 
1,200 bbls hard and soft wheat desires 
position; several years in charge of 700- 
bbl mill now in liquidation by stockhold- 
ers; best of references; correspondence 
solicited. Address 1745, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








A BOOKKEEPER-ACCOUNTANT WITH 
grain and milling experience, executive 
ability, accurate and dependable, wants 
permanent position with future; married, 
no children; 38 years old, American; 
clean cut, with A-1 references as to char- 
acter and ability; many years of office 
experience; can take complete charge of 
accounting, credits, collection, correspond- 
ence, etc; your balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement correctly made; avail- 
able on short notice; moderate salary. 
Wire or write 1746, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

















See the new 
cylinder truck 


. by 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TWO TON HEAVY DUTY 
FOUR SPEED FOUR WHEEL 
TRANSMISSION BRAKES (23:2) 











Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising ‘‘Pike'’s Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 
THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 

Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 














BAKERIES FOR SALE 





ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-SIX OTHER CITIES 











RARE OPPORTUNITY, RETIRING FROM 
business, will sell cheap, complete retail 
bakery, perfect condition, sifting outfit, 
dough and cake mixing machine, motors, 
bakery tools and equipment, also store 
fixtures. Mersbach Bakery, 1372 Milwau- 
kee Avenue, Chicago. Call Dearborn 7040 
for appointment. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 





FUMIGATE WITH 


_DESTROYS MILL INSECTS 





FOR SALE—THREE NO. 52 PRINZ & RAU 
milling separators, never used. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED MaA- 
chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn. 





W. 0. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices oD 

Anything Electrical 


Milling Bestoses Sulicited 11 work 
Ww 
stimates furnished on a 

















